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CHAPTER  I. — A  STRANGER  IN  A  STRANGE 
LAND. 

IT  is  many  years  ago,  now,  since  the 
old  Sea  Nymph  let  go  her  anchor 
at  daylight  one  bright  morning  off  a 
small  seaport  on  the  western  coast  of 
Australia. 

We  had  been  four  months  on  the 
voyage  from  England,  and  the  long- 
looked-for  day  had  dawned  at  last. 
Instead,  however,  of  green  pastures, 
sleek  cattle,  and  flocks  of  sheep,  I  only 
saw  a  few  white  buildings  standing 
amid  still  whiter  sand,  with  a  back¬ 
ground  of  miserable,  stunted  trees  and 
scrub,  which  some  one  told  me  was 
called  the  “  bush.”  However,  the  air 
felt  delicious — mild  and  yet  crisp,  and 
the  sky  seemed  like  a  wonderful  blue 
dome  with  crimson  and  golden  rays 
streaming  up  rapidly  from  the  eastern 
•edge  of  the  wide  sea  behind  us. 

Uninviting  as  the  place  looked,  I 
longed  as  anxiously  to  feel  the  blessed 
•earth  once  more  beneath  my  feet  as 
though  it  were  indeed  the  Eden  I  had 
grown  to  fancy  it  must  prove,  during 
those  long  weeks  of  sea  and  sky-gazing. 
The  moment  I  could  venture  to  speak 
to  the  captain,  which  was  not  until  we 
were  safely  riding  at  anchor,  I  bade 
him  and  his  crew  a  kindly  farewell  and 
jumped  into  the  very  first  shore-boat. 

I  am  bound  to  say  “  Sandtown  ”  did 
not  improve  on  closer  inspection,  but 
the  delight  of  finding  myself  on  land 
was  great.  The  hotel  seemed  luxuriously 
large  and  comfortabletome, and  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  a  fresh- water  bath  and  change 
of  clothes  was  great,  as  all  sea-travellers 
well  know.  Feeling  thoroughly  clean 
and  happy,  I  descended  to  the  parlour 
just  as  the  landlord  of  the  Raven 
entered  the  room. 

“Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  is  your  name 
Treverton  1  ” 

“  Yes,”  I  replied,  “  my  name  is  Harry 
Treverton,  the  only  passenger  by  the 
Sea  Nymph,  just  arrived.” 

“  Well,  sir,  there’s  an  old  man  outside 
wishes  to  speak  to  you.” 

“  Indeed  !  WThat  sort  of  an  old  man  ?  ” 
I  asked,  feeling  rather  surprised  at 
being  inquired  for  so  promptly. 

“  He  seems  a  decent  sort  of  fellow, 
sir  ;  a  working  man  by  the  look  of  him.” 

“  All  right,  show  him  in  ;  ”  and  in 
another  moment  a  grey-headed  man, 
dressed  in  moleskin  trousers  and  blue 
shirt,  with  a  belt  round  his  waist,  stood 
at  the  door,  hat  in  hand. 

“  Come  in,  my  man.  Do  you  wish  to 
see  me  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  Yes,  sir,  if  you’re  Mr.  Harry  Trever¬ 
ton.” 

“Yes,  my  name  is  Treverton.  What 
do  you  wish  to  see  me  about '?  Are  you 
one  of  Mr.  Remison’s  servants  1  ” 

“  Well,  I  was,  sir,  and  I’m  sorry  to  say 
I've  got  bad  news  for  you.” 

“  I  hope  not.  Is  Mr.  Remison  ill  1  ” 

“  Mr.  Remison,  sir,”  said  the  old  man, 
looking  very  hard  at  me,  “  is  dead.” 

“  Dead  !  ”  I  exclaimed. 

“  Yes,  sir  ;  been  dead  and  buried  more 
than  a  month.” 

“  What  is  your  name  1  ”  I  asked  ;  “  and 
how  is  it  you  bring  me  this  dreadful 

news'?” 

“  Well,  sir,  my  name  is  Janies  Ram- 
shaw,  better  known  as  Old  Jimmy,  and 
for  some  years  past  I’ve  been  Mr. 
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Remison’s  head  man  on  the  farm. 
Many’s  the  time  lie’s  told  me  about  a 
Mister  Treverton  as  he  used  to  go  to 
college  with,  and  how  his  son  Harry 
was  coming  out  to  live  with  him  and 
leam  farming.  Being  a  bachelor,  I 
know  he  was  a  lonesome  sort  of  a 
gentleman  and  had  but  few  friends.” 

“  Did  he  leave  any  letter  or  message 
for  me  ?”  I  asked. 

“  There  was  no  time  for  that,  sir;  the 
Lord  called  him  very  sudden,”  said  old 
Jimmy,  solemnly.  “  We  was  workin’  in 
the  same  field  together,  when  all  at  once 
I  see  him  stagger  and  fall  on  his  face.  I 
ran  to  him,  quick  as  my  legs ’d  take  me, 
but  he  only  give  two  or  three  gasps 
like,  and  was  gone  afore  I  could  turn 
him  over.  Some  on  us  carried  him  to 
the  hou-se,  and  we  sent  to  the  nighest 
p’lice  station.  Something  they  calls  a 
hinquest  was  held  on  him,  poor  old 
chap,  and  we  was  told  as  he’d  died  of 
heart  disease.  Mr.  Perks,  his  lawyer, 
took  charge  of  the  place,  put  his  own 
men  in  possession,  paid  us  all  off,  and 
then,  for  the  poor  old  master’s  sake,  I 
came  right  on  down  here,  knowing  you 
was  to  arrive  in  the  fust  ship.” 

Jimmy’s  voice  had  broken  more  than 
once  as  he  told  his  story,  and  when  it 
was  ended  he  fairly  turned  his  back 
on  me,  and  I  saw  him  draw  his  sleeve 
across  his  eyes.  I  felt  quite  stunned, 
and  all  the  bright  hopes  which  I  had 
brought  into  the  dingy  parlour  with 
me  ten  minutes  before  had  vanished 
utterly,  leaving  me  a  bewildered,  home¬ 
less,  friendless  boy,  a  stranger,  indeed, 
in  a  strange  land.  My  own  voice  was 
far  from  steady  as  I  tried  to  say, 
bravely, 

“Well,  Jimmy,  although  you  have 
brought  me  very  bad  news,  it  was  un¬ 
commonly  kind  and  thoughtful  of  you 
to  look  me  up  so  soon,  and  I  thank 
you  heartily.  Now,  the  next  question 
is,  what  on  earth  am  I  to  do  1 v 

“Ah,  sir,  that  depends  a  good  deal 
on  how  you  are  sittivated,”  said  Jimmy, 
scratching  his  head.  “  Of  course,  if 
you’ve  money,  you  could  buy  a  share  in 
a  sheep  or  cattle  station,  or  take  a 
farm.” 

“But  I  have  no  money  at  all,  Jimmy, 
nor  do  I  know  a  soul  in  the  colony  who 
would  lend  me  a  shilling.” 

“  Dear,  dear,”  murmured  the  old  fel¬ 
low  ;  “that’s  very  bad  for  a  young  chap 
like  you.  How  old  may  you  be,  sir  1 
Not  more  nor  eighteen,  I  should  guess.” 

“  Not  so  much  ;  seventeen  last  birth¬ 
day.” 

“You  see,  sir,  it’s  just  this  way  :  if 
you  was  a  poor  man’s  son  you  might  go 
behind  a  bar,  turn  ostler,  or  drive  a 
cart.  There’s  lots  of  things  to  be  done 
hereabouts,  in  the  way  of  getting  a 
living,  but  as  a  young  gentleman, 
now —  ” 

Here  Jimmy  paused,  and  looked  ex¬ 
tremely  shy  and  uncomfortable. 

“  I  know  what  you  are  thinking,  old 
man  ;  that  a  young  gentleman  thrown 
on  his  own  resources  in  a  strange  coun¬ 
try  is  about  the  most  useless  animal  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Isn’t  that  so  ?  ” 

“  Well,  Mr.  Treverton,  you’ve  put  it  a 
deal  plainer  than  I’d  like  to  have  done, 
but  you’re  not  far  out,  sir,  and  that’s  a 
fact.” 

Jimmy’s  frankness,  although  I  had 
brought  it  on  myself,  was  so  disconcert¬ 


ing  that  I  had  to  take  a  turn  about  the 
room  before  I  could  pull  myself  to¬ 
gether  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  say, 
cheerfully, 

“  Of  course  I’m  not.  1  know  nothing 
about  business  ;  never  did  a  stroke  of 
work  in  my  life  ;  have  very  little  money, 
and  certainly  not  a  friend — excepting 
yourself,  Jimmy — nearer  than  fourteen 
thousand  miles  off.  I’ve  had  a  tolerably 
good  education,  but  I  don’t  know  that 
I’ve  learnt  anything  that  would  be  of 
any  use  to  me  at  a  pinch.” 

“  Bless  you,  sir !  what’s  the  good 
of  talkin’  about  eddication  in  this 
place  ?”  cried  Jimmy.  “  I  know  a  man 
as  lives  up  country,  and  who  shows  me 
a  penny  one  day,  and  says  he  to  me, 

‘  Look  here,  Jimmy,  that’s  all  the  money 
I  had  in  the  world  when  I  landed  in  the 
colony,  and  now  I’m  worth  thousands  ! 
But  if  you  was  to  double  my  capital  on 
conditions  as  I  wrote  out  the  amount 
fair  and  square  like,  I  couldn’t  do  it.’ 
After  a  while  the  old  chap  did  learn  to 
sign  his  cheques,  but  the  bankers  was 
the  only  people  as  could  read  the  name, 
and  I  did  hear  one  of  ’em  say  it  would 
take  a  mighty  smart  man  to  forge  that 
same  signature.” 

“  And  how  did  your  friend  manage  to 
become  so  rich,  Jimmy?”  I  asked,  with 
some  natural  interest  and  curiosity. 

“  Well,  sir,  he  just  took  off  his  coat  to 
it,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  shillings  a 
month  at  first.  Bein’  a  sober,  hard¬ 
working  chap,  he  soon  had  his  wages 
doubled.  All  the  while  he  was  saving 
every  penny,  till  he  saw  his  chance,  and 
when  he  did  get  that  chance  he  took  it 
— bought  sheep  when  they  was  cheap, 
sold  ’em  when  they  was  dear  ;  specu¬ 
lated,  in  a  small  way,  in  bits  of  land — 
‘grants,’  they  call  ’em — and  so  forth. 
Yet  it  took  even  him  years  of  hard  work 
to  make  his  pile,  but  now  there  ain’t  a 
more  comfortabler  man  in  the  whole 
colony.  A  gentleman  as  was  stayin’  at 
his  place  asked  him  t’other  day  how 
he’d  managed  to  get  along  so  well.  ‘  It’s 
not  much  of  a  secret,’  he  says  ;  ‘I  just 
kep’  sober,  worked  hard,  and  watched 
my  chances.’  That’s  how  he  put  it,  sir.” 

“A  very  good  way,  too,  Jimmy,”  I 
said,  heartily,  as  I  held  out  my  hand, 
for  I  saw  the  old  man  wanted  to  go 
about  his  own  affairs  ;  “  and  I  must  only 
see  if  I  can’t  manage  to  do  something 
like  it.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your 
kindness  in  coming,  and  good-bye  for 
the  present.” 

“  Good-bye,  sir  ;  and  if  I  can  be  any 
mossel  of  use,  don’t  be  above  asking 
me,”  said  the  garrulous  old  fellow,  shak¬ 
ing  my  hand  cordially,  and  then  stump¬ 
ing  out  of  the  room. 

Now  what  was  I  to  do  ?  The  position 
I  found  myself  in,  though  I  mercifully 
did  not  realise  at  the  moment  its  utter 
desolation,  was  by  no  means  pleasant. 
I  found  myself  saying  aloud,  “A  stranger 
in  a  strange  land,’’  as  if  the  words  had 
cast  a  spell  over  me.  I  was  young  and 
healthy,  indeed,  but  utterly  inexpe¬ 
rienced,  ignorant  of  all  practically  use¬ 
ful  knowledge,  friendless,  and  well-nigh 
penniless.  Well,  I’m  thankful  to  re¬ 
member,  as  I  look  back  on  that  dark 
hour,  that  I  made  one  resolution  on  the 
spot,  and  that  was  nothing  more  or  less 
than  that,  with  God’s  help,  I  would  try 
to  earn  an  honest  living  somehow,  and, 
as  Jimmy  had  put  it,  “take  off  my 


coat  ”  to  any  work  at  any  wages  I  could 
get.  That  very  night  I  dreamed — for  I 
ate  a  good  supper,  and  fell  asleep  as 
though  I  had  not  a  care  in  the  world — 
that  old  Jimmy  and  I  were  playing 
pitch-and-toss  with  pennies,  and  that 
mine  all  turned  into  sovereigns.  Part 
of  that  dream  came  true  enough,  as  to 
the  pitching  and  tossing  ahead  of  me, 
but  it  may  be  confessed  at  once  that 
the  sovereigns  which  have  as  yet  fallen 
to  my  share  have  been,  indeed,  few  and 
far  between. 


CHAPTER  II. — A  FRIEND  IN  NEED. 

Next  morning  I  was  up  and  dressed 
betimes,  and  as  the  dusty  roads  about 
Sand  town  did  not  look  very  inviting,  I 
rambled  off  down  to  the  smooth  white 
beach.  The  old  Sea  Nymph  lay  per¬ 
fectly  still  and  motionless  on  the  glass¬ 
like  blue  water,  as  though  she  were  rest¬ 
ing  after  her  rough  and  weary  passage. 
As  I  gazed  at  her  I  almost  wished  I 
were  going  home  to  old  England  in  her, 
so  forlorn  and  lonely  did  I  feel.  But 
no  !  I  must  not  look  back,  unless  to 
reflect  how  my  parents  had  spent  every 
spare  shilling — and  spare  shillings 
were  scarce  at  home,  I  very  well  knew 
— in  providing  the  necessary  passage 
money  and  my  modest  outfit. 

I  travelled  along  the  pleasant  shore 
with  a  confused  jumble  of  high  and 
heroic  resolves,  a  sinking  feeling  of 
friendlessness,  and  a  strong  dash  of 
home-sickness,  all  struggling  to  get  the 
upper  hand  of  each  other  in  my  poor 
seventeen-years-old  mind,  when,  in 
turning  round  a  low,  sandy  promontory, 
I  came  quite  suddenly  on  a  young  man 
.standing  on  a  flat  rock  at  the  water’s 
•edge.  He  was  using  only  a  primitive 
sort  of  hand-line,  but  he  appeared  to  be 
having  splendid  sport,  and  hauled  in 
every  other  moment  a  beautiful  whiting. 
I  sat  down  on  some  dry  sea-weed  to  watch 
him.  He  turned  his  head  for  an  instant, 
but  afresh  tug  at  his  line  prevented  his 
looking  at  me,  whilst  he  said,  in  a  plea¬ 
sant  cheery  voice,  “  Good  morning,  Mr. 
'Treverton.” 

I  jumped  to  my  feet  in  bewildered 
surprise  and  returned  his  greeting,  ex¬ 
pressing  at  the  same  time  my  natural 
astonishment  at  his  knowledge  of  my 
name. 

“  Oh,  there’s  nothing  very  wonderful 
;  about  that,”  he  replied,  with  the  back¬ 
ward  glance  and  nod  which  was  all  the 
rapidity  of  his  sport  permitted,  “  I  hap¬ 
pen  to  have  the  honour  of  being  a  clerk 
—  the  clerk  in  point  of  fact — in  her 
Majesty’s  Custom  House  here,  and 
when  the  old  Sea  Nymph’s  papers  were 
banded  in  yesterday  I  saw  your  name 
down  as  the  only  passenger,  and  as  you 
.  are  also  the  only  new  chum  in  Sandtown, 
I  presumed  you  to  be  that  identical 
individual.” 

“  Yes,  my  name  is  Harry  Treverton, 
and  I  have  come  out  to  see  what  Aus¬ 
tralia  is  like,  and  so  far  I  must  say  I 
have  been  disappointed,”  I  said,  dole¬ 
fully. 

“  But,  my  dear  young  friend,  you  have 
not  yet  seen  anything  whatever  of  even 
this  one  colony,  much  less  of  Australia  ! 
It’s  a  big  place,  I  can  tell  you,  and  you 
just  wait  till  you  go  up  country  and  see 
something  of  bush  life.  I  only  wish  I 
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was  there  now  instead  of  being  stuck 
in  this  beastly  hole,  shut  up  in  an  office 
all  day,  and  only  getting  a  solitary 
hundred  a  year  for  grinding  away  at  it 
all  !  ” 

“  I  suppose  you  don’t  see  many 
strangers  here  1 ”  1  asked,  anxious  to 
continue  the  conversation,  and  yet 
doubtful  of  the  best  way  of  getting 
tins  lively  young  man  to  go  on  talking 
to  me. 

“  No,  indeed,”  he  answered,  with  a 
merry  laugh  at  a  question  whose  ab¬ 
surdity  I  very  soon  came  to  see  myself. 
“  You  know  the  colony  is  but  young  yet, 
and  we  don’t  get  more  than  half  a  dozen 
ships  a  year,  so  that  we  are  not  over¬ 
burdened  with  work  in  my  department, 
though  the  chief  keeps  me  at  my  desk 
all  day,  'just  for  the  look  of  the  thing,’ 
he  says,  confound  him  !  ” 

“  Well  from  what  I’ve  seen  as  yet,” 
I  sagely  remarked,  trying  to  speak  as 
though  I  were  an  old  traveller  of  wide 
and  varied  experience,  and  failing  dis¬ 
mally  in  the  attempt,  “it  does  not 
appear  to  me  that  any  one  can  have 
anything  to  do.  A  couple  of  public- 
houses,  two  or  three  shops  —  stores  you 
call  them,  don’t  you  ? — and  a  few  small 
houses  appear  to  make  up  your  town. 
I  don’t  know  where  the  inhabitants  can 
be,  for  I  have  scarcely  seen  a  soul  since 
I  landed  yesterday.” 

“Ah  !  you  must  wait  till  Sunday  to  see 
the  people,  especially  the  ladies,  when 
they  troop  to  church,  dressed  in  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow  !  ”  And  as  he 
said  this,  he  had  got  up,  as  though 
weary  of  his  sport,  and  gathered  his 
shining  heap  of  fish  into  a  rude  basket. 
I  rose  too,  and  we  strolled  about,  walk¬ 
ing  at  the  water’s  edge  and  talking 
eagerly  of  pretty  nearly  every  subject 
under  the  sun. 

At  last  my  new  friend  remarked  that 
he  “  really  must  be  off,”  as  he  had  to  be 
at  his  office  at  nine  o’clock.  We  walked 
back  to  the  town  together,  and  before 
we  parted  I  begged  him  to  come  and 
see  me  at  the  Raven  that  same  evening, 
and  have  another  chat,  which  he  readily 
promised  to  do. 

My  spirits  rose  very  much  after 
meeting  this  young  man,  who  had  not 
even  told  me  his  name,  but  he  seemed 
so  bright  and  cheerful  and  self-reliant, 
that  I  quite  looked  forward  to  our  next 
meeting. 

After  breakfast  I  set  out  for  a  stroll 
through  the  town,  but  I  soon  found  the 
sun  had  become  much  too  hot  to  be 
pleasant  out  of  doors,  so  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  return  to  the 
coffee-room  of  the  hotel  (as  the  Raven 
public-house  called  itself)  and  get 
through  the  time  as  best  I  could,  by 
reading  the  local  newspaper  and  watch¬ 
ing  the  customers.  I  must  say  these 
appeared  to  be  a  very  thirsty  lot,  and 
I  noticed  one  man  particularly,  who 
must  have  swallowed  at  least  a 
dozen  nobblers  of  brandy-and-water 
during  the  day  without  becoming,  as 
far  as  I  could  judge,  at  all  tipsy. 

About  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening  a 
gentleman  entered  the  dingy  room, 
glanced  round  its  guests,  and  then, 
walking  up  to  me,  held  out  his  hand, 
saying,  “  Good  evening,  Mr.  Treverton, 
allow  me  to  introduce  myself ;  my 
name  is  William  Summers.  Look  well 
at  me,  young  man,  and  see  if  you 
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recognise  the  humble  fisherman  you 
condescended  to  make  friends  with  this 
morning.” 

“Mr.  Summers!”  I  exclaimed,  “I  am 
very  pleased  to  meet  you  again,  but  1 
really  did  not  know  you  just  at  first.” 

“  Of  course  not,”  he  said,  with  his 
pleasant  smile  ;  “  this  morning  I  was 
the  rather  disreputable-looking  fisher¬ 
man  ;  this  evening  I  am  a  Highly 
respectable,  though  underpaid,  Govern¬ 
ment  clerk— -an  example  of  the  truism 
about  clothes  making  the  man.  And 
how  have  you  been  getting  on  all  day1?” 

“Well,  1  think  my  principal  occupa¬ 
tion  has  consisted  of  watching  people 
drink,  and  very  poor  fun  it  has  been.” 

“  Ah,  yes  ;  they  do  ‘  imbibe  consider¬ 
able,’  as  the  Yankees  say  ;  just  touch 
the  bell,  and  we’ll  have  a  beer  each,  as 
a  matter  of  form.” 

The  beer  was  brought,  and  we  settled 
ourselves  comfortably  near  an  open 
window,  and  began  to  chat  pleasantly 
enough. 

“Yes,”  continued  Summers,  “  it  really 
is  wonderful  what  quantities  of  liquor 
some  people  consume.  I  knew  one  man 
(lie’s  dead  now,  poor  fellow)  who  used 
to  put  one  of  these  pound  notes  regu¬ 
larly  every  morning  in  his  pocket,  just 
for  drinks,  and  if  a  champagne  spree 
or  anything  of  that  sort  chanced  to  be 
on,  he’d  spend  three  or  four  times  that 
amount  at  the  bar.” 

“  But  that  must  run  away  with  a  lot 
of  money,”  I  remarked. 

“Yes,  and  not  only  money,  but  it 
runs  away  with  a  man’s  constitution  as 
well.  I  remember  suggesting  to  that 
same  man  as  delicately  as  I  could  that 
unless  he  ‘  put  the  peg  in  ’  he  would 
very  soon  ‘peg  out.’  The  poor  fellow 
quite  agreed  with  me,  and  even  volun¬ 
teered  to  tell  me  that  his  grandfather 
and  his  father  had  both  died  of  nothing 
whatever  but  drink,  and  added,  sadly 
enough,  that  he  supposed  the  brandy- 
bottle  would  make  an  end  of  him,  too. 
‘  Why  should  it,  my  dear  fellow  1  ’  I 
asked  him,  very  naturally  ;  and  I  never 
can  foi-get  the  look  he  gave  me,  like  a 
wild  hunted  creature,  as  he  cried,  ‘  Why 
should  it1?  You  don’t  suppose  for  a 
minute  I  can  help  myself,  do  you  1 
Haven’t  I  just  been  telling  you  it  runs 
in  the  family  V  And  within  twelve 
months  of  our  talk  he  was  a  dead 
man.” 

“  Horrible  !  ”  I  cried  ;  “  but  surely 
there  can’t  be  many  men  like  that  1  ” 

“  Oh  yes,  there  are,  I’m  sorry  to  say, 
lots  of  them  ;  everywhere,  I  suppose, 
but  you  seem  to  run  across  them  more 
in  a  colony.” 

We  both  sat  silent  for  a  little  while, 
and  at  last  Summers  went  on  in  a  low 
voice,  and  still  staring  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow  into  the  quiet  street, 

“  I  know  another  man  who  had  been 
a  great  drunkard,  and,  suddenly  turned 
into  a  total  abstainer,  becoming  a  most 
respectable  member  of  society.  How¬ 
ever,  he  fell  ill,  and  as  he  ran  down 
very  low  the  doctor  ordered  him  stimu¬ 
lants,  which  the  patient  steadily  re¬ 
fused  to  touch.  Of  course  the  doctor 
got  very  angry,  and  asked  the  sick  man 
whether  he  meant  to  take  what  he,  the 
doctor,  ordered  him,  or  not.  ‘I’ll  take 
anything  you  like,  doctor,’  the  poor 
fellow  answered,  ‘  so  long  as  it’s  not 
intoxicating  liquor.’  'But,  my  good 
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man,’  said  the  doctor,  ‘  if  you  don’t  take 
this  stimulant  you’ll  certainly  die.’ 
'•  Very  well,  sir,’  he  said,  ‘  I’ll  have  the 
satisfaction  of  dying  a  teetotaler,  thank 
you  all  the  same.’  And  die  he  did, 
although  his  clergyman  tried  to  show 
him  that  no  pledge  held  good  in  such 
an  extremity,  and  his  wife  and  children 
implored  him  with  tears  to  give  way. 
The  doctor  vowed  that  the  next  total 
abstainer  might  doctor  himself,  and 
stoutly  declared  the  man  had  as  com¬ 
pletely  committed  suicide  as  though  he 
had  cut  his  throat.  For  my  own  part 
I  believe  in  the  happy  medium,  and  it 
must  be  very  medium  indeed  when  a 
man  has  to  live,  and  live  like  a  gentle¬ 
man,  too,  on  a  hundred  a  year.” 

“Well,”  I  replied,  “I  should  think 
myself  uncommonly  lucky  if  I  could 
see  my  way  towards  earning  even  half 
that  sum,”  and  I  seized,  rather  adroitly, 
on  the  chance  this  turn  in  the  conversa¬ 
tion  gave  me  to  acquaint  my  friend 
with  my  real  position. 

“So  it  just  comes  to  this,  that  you've 
been  kicked  out  into  the  cold  with  only 
five  pounds  in  your  pocket,  and  not  a 
friend  in  the  place,”  said  Summers, 
somewhat  roughly.  “  Why,  how  long- 
do  you  think  that  is  going  to  last 
you  ?  ” 

My  heart  was  sinking  within  me, 
partly  at  my  new  friend’s  tone,  and 
partly  because  I  seemed  to  realise  my 
•position  more  vividly  when  I  heard  my 
own  voice.  I  could  not  help  wondering 


a  little  at  its  calmness — telling  my  own 
story  boldly  enough,  Heaven  knows. 
However,  1  gulped  down  a  certain 
lumpy  feeling  in  my  throat,  and  said, 
almost  gaily,  “  About  ten  days,  I  sup¬ 
pose  ;  but  it  must  last  as  long  as  ever  I 
can  make  it  do.” 

“  We’ll  say  the  ten,  or  twelve  days,  if 
you  like,  are  over  ;  what  then  1  ” 

“That’s  exactly  the  question  I’ve 
been  asking  myself  ever  since  old 
Jimmy  left  this  room  yesterday,  and 
I  don’t  feel  any  nearer  answering  it,”  I 
acknowledged.  And  then  I  added, 
desperately,  feeling  as  if  I  were  a 
gambler  playing  my  last  card,  “Can 
you  give  me  any  advice  1  ”  One  does 
not  forget  such  moments  as  I  was  then 
passing  through,  especially  if  they  are 
a  first  experience,  and  I  remember  now 
how  the  thought  flashed  through  my 
brain  of  what  would  become  of  me  if  he 
answered,  as  I  half  expected,  that  he 
had  no  advice  to  offer.  But  instead  of 
the  dreaded  words  Summers  looked 
kindly  at  me  (I  dare  say  I  was  pale 
enough),  and  said,  in  the  most  friendly 
voice, 

“Yes,  my  boy,  I’ll  advise  you  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  and  the  first  thing  I 
have  to  suggest  is  that  you  settle  up 
with  the  landlord  of  this  hotel  at 
once.” 

“  But  where  can  I  possibly  go  then  ?  ” 
I  asked,  with  a  vision  of  a  night  on  the 
door  step  suddenly  rising  up  before  my 
boyish  mind,  only  to  be  chased  from  it 


by  a  swiftly  succeeding  picture  of  a 
forlorn  figure  lying  under  a  bush  on  the 
sandhills. 

“  You  must  just  come  and  stop  for  a 
bit  with  me,”  Summers  said,  firmly, 
holding  up  his  hand  to  stop  me,  as  I 
tried  to  protest,  for  after  all,  was  he 
not  very  nearly  as  badly  off  as  I  was  1 
“Now,  don’t  make  any  objection.  It 
will  cost  me  next  to  nothing  to  give  you 
a  shake  down  and  a  share  of  what  grub 
is  going.  It  won’t  be  very  grand,  I  can 
promise  you,  but  such  as  it  is  you’ll  be 
heartily  welcome  to  it,  and  I  shall  be 
glad  of  your  company  ;  so  come  along 
and  get  your  box  packed  and  we’ll  swag 
it  down  between  us  to  my  crib.” 

This  was,  indeed,  a  most  unexpected 
and  friendly  offer,  and  as  I  could  see  it 
was  meant  to  be  taken  in  the  same  spirit, 
I  accepted  joyfully,  stammering  out  my 
thanks,  which  were,  indeed,  heartfelt. 
Summers  cut  short  my  broken  sentences 
with  a  cheery,  “  Oh,  that’s  all  right  1 
When  you  become  a  bloated  member  of 
the  squatocracy  you  can  ask  me  up  to 
your  station,  you  know,  and  I’ll  come  like 
a  shot.  Let’s  see  about  getting  that  box 
down  at  once  ;  it’s  close  upon  ten  o’clock 
I  declare.” 

The  box  was  packed,  the  landlord 
paid,  and  my  second  night  in  Australia 
was  spent  under  the  roof  of  this  chance 
acquaintance,  who  had  thus  in  my  great 
need  proved  himself  to  be  a  friend 
indeed. 

(To  be  continued,.) 
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HIS  real  name 
was  Emile 
— Emile  d’Her- 
senac  —  and  of 
course  we  called 
him  Emily. 

I  shall  never 
forget  my  asto¬ 
nishment-  when, 
on  returning  to  school  after  the  Christmas 
holidays,  I  found  a  group  of  boys  gathered 
round  a  new  fellow  with  patent-leather 
boots,  long  hair,  a  sallow  complexion,  and 
other  signs  that  he  was  some  kind  of  rare 
bird  among  us  self-satisfied  young  Britons. 

“  Parlez-vous  Francais,  I  say?”  one  was 
bawling  in  his  ear. 

“There  won’t  be  any  frogs  for  dinner 


here,  you  know !  ”  said  another,  mock¬ 
ingly.  ‘ 

“  How  about  Waterloo  ?  ’  cried  a  third. 

Meanwhile  the  young  foreigner  stood 
among  them  in  helpless  bewilderment,  his 
eyes  flashing  the  indignation  which  he  could 
not  utter,  though  he  only  half  understood 
those  jovial  taunts  that  were  hurled  upon 
him  so  freely. 

“  Here’s  a  joke  !  ”  I  was  told  ;  “a  froggy 
Frenchman  come  to  school !  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  such  a  thing  in  your  life?  Why, 
he  can’t  speak  English  !  ” 

But  as  we  went  on  teasing  him  one  of  the 
masters  came  up  and  hotly  rebuked  us. 

“  For  shame,  you  fellows  !  This  is  not 
like  gentlemen  !  On  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel  you  would  be  the  strangers  ;  and 
what  would  you  say  to  being  welcomed 
with  vulgar  insults  ?  It  isn’t  even  funny 
to  be  rude,  you  know.  What  will  this  boy 
think  of  an  English  school  if  you  disgrace 
it  by  showing  yourselves  such  ill-condi¬ 
tioned  louts  ?  ” 

Such  an  appeal  to  our  pride  did  not  go 
altogether  disregarded,  and  the  prefects 
took  the  same  line,  so  that  tve  saw  well  to 
leave  our  new  companion  in  peace.  He 
asked  nothing  better,  being  even  quieter 
and  more  shy  than  most  new  boys.  And 
no  wonder,  when  he  feared  to  open  his  lips 
in  English  without  as  yet  making  some 
ludicrous  mistake.  So  we  were  content 
with  christening  him  Froggy  to  begin  with, 
but  dropped  that  soubriquet  for  “Emily,” 


when  we  found  out  what  seemed  the  excel¬ 
lent  joke  of  his  name  being  so  like  a  girl’s. 

There  was  not  much  of  the  girl  about 
him,  however,  as  we  soon  came  to  know, 
except  perhaps  his  slender  figure  and  refined 
features.  When  his  hair  had  been  cut,  and 
his  Parisian  clothes  exchanged  for  those  in 
fashion  among  us,  he  looked  just  like  an 
English  youngster,  but  for  his  dark  eyes 
set  in  an  olive  face  and  a  certain  trick  of 
leopard-like  gracefulness  in  attitude  and 
gesture  not  common  among  us.  Some  of 
the  big  fellows,  critics  in  such  matters,  were 
good  enough  to  pronounce  that  there  could 
be  no  mistake  about  his  being  a  thorough¬ 
bred  ;  then  he  rose  vastly  in  our  estimation 
when  it  came  out,  almost  by  accident,  that 
he  was  a  count  in  his  own  country  and  the 
son  of  a  duke,  yet  seemed  to  have  thought 
this  fact  hardly  worth  mentioning.  We  even 
heard  it  rumoured  that  lie  was  a  marquis 
by  right,  but  his  letters  came  addressed  to 
him  as  simply  “  M.  le  Comte  d’Hersenac,” 
either  to  save  ink,  or,  so  some  asserted,  for 
purposes  of  disguise,  his  family  having  been 
driven  out  of  their  native  land  as  high-class 
conspirators,  another  circumstance  that 
went  far  to  enlist  our  sympathies  in  his 
favour.  Those  were  the  days  before  dyna¬ 
mite,  when  Englishmen,  young  and  old, 
rather  approved  of  conspiring,  so  long  as 
the  plot  went  off  at  a  safe  distance. 

Already  he  could  read  English—  a  very 
different  thing  from  being  able  to  speak  it ; 
but  now  he  learned  this  fast,  and  faster 
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still,  having  a  quick  ear  to  understand 
wha't  was  said  to  him.  And  the  more 
easily  we  came  to  communicate  with  each 
other,  the  more  we  found  Emily  to  be  not  a 
had  fellow  ;  while  his  first  dread  of  us.  as  a 
set  of  young  hostile  barbarians  wore  off 
every  day  with  better  acquaintance.  He 
had  plenty  of  spirit  and  fun,  this  French¬ 
man-qualities  which  naturally  do  not  come 
into  evidence  in  the  case  of  a  down-trodden 
new  boy  ;  but,  that  ordeal  once  over,  he 
was  made  free  of  our  rough-and-tumble 
society,  and  seemed  sincerely  anxious  to 
adapt"  himself  to  the  novel  environment. 
The  first  time  he  played  football  he  took  to 
it  quite  kindly,  and  indeed  threw  himself 
into  the  game  with  such  vigour  that  next 
day,  as  he  remarked,  he  “  felt  stiff  over  his 
whole  corpse.  ” — a  joke  which  he  never  heard 
the  end  of.  Of  course,  it  was  long  before 
he  ceased  to  make  such  blunders,  but  he 
took  the  laugh  good-naturedly,  and  we 
ought  to  have  been  duly  grateful  to  him 
for  giving  us  something  to  laugh  at. 

“°But  ven  you  vill  speak  French,  den  I 
mocks  myself  of  you  !  ”  was  his  only  re¬ 
tort,  and  of  course  we  laughed  louder  than 
ever,  taking  care  to  give  him  no  chance  of 
criticising  our  attainments  in  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage,  of  which  perhaps  the  less  said  the 
better. 

He  could  not,  indeed,  at  once  adapt  him¬ 
self  to  all  the  peculiar  customs  and  disci¬ 
pline  to  which  he  was  now  introduced. 
There  is  always  something  to  get  accus¬ 
tomed  to  in  a  new  country,  as  the  Italian 
organ-grinder  could  tell  us  who  was  seen 
on  his  knees  in  Holborn  before  a  dentist’s 
show-case,  under  the  impression  that  its 
contents  were  the  relics  of  some  saint  !  It. 
was  a  matter  of  wonder  to  Emily  that  at 
certain  hours  we  might  walk  out  where  we 
pleased — not  two-and-two,  like  a  Noah’s 
Ark  of  French  schoolboys — and  that  there 
were  no  troublesome  ushers  poking  after 
us  at  every  turn.  Such  freedom  seemed 
to  him  too  good  to  be  true.  He  was 
astonished  to  find  that  when  boys  fought 
here,  as  they  sometimes  did,  it  would  be 
considered  unfair  to  kick  or  to  butt  with 
the  head.  He  was  scandalised  by  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  fagging  which  still  flourished 
among  us  then.  But  an  even  greater 
stumbling-block  to  d’Hersenac  was  one 
upon  which  I  may  be  allowed  a  few  words 
of  digression  for  the  information  of  boys 
who  do  not  know  what  it  was  to  be  at 
school  in  those  good  old  days. 

You  must  know  that  our  school  vaunted 
itself  a  stronghold  of  juvenile  Toryism,  not 
yet  broken  down  by  the  irruptions  of  modern 
demagogy.  ft  was  our  boast  that  if  the 
British  Constitution  fell  to  ruins  in  every 
other  part  of  the  universe,  it  could  be 
restored  from  the  doctrine  and  practice  of 
this  ancient  shrine,  where  for  centuries  a 
votive  lamp  had  been  kept  ceaselessly 
burning  to  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors. 

Now,  of  all  good  old  customs,  that  which 
is  euphemistically  termed  corporal  punish¬ 
ment,  was  held  by  us  in  high  honour.  At 
common  and  unrenowned  schools  boys 
might  object  to  be  whipped  ;  but  we  were 
given  to  glorying  in  it  as  a  very  right 
and  privilege  or  the  cream  of  British  youth. 
There  were  various  forms  of  castigation 
in  use,  of  which  an  enterprising  offender,  it 
was  calculated,  might  come  in  for  nearly 
half  a  dozen  on  a  single  day  ;  and  we  sub¬ 
mitted  patiently,  nay,  even  as  cheerfully  as 
might  be,  to  every  such  customary  infliction  ; 
though,  by  a  freak  of  sentiment,  any  master 
who  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  cuff  the 
smallest  of  us,  would  have  raised  the  whole 
school  upon  him.  The  head  master  alone 
used  the  rod,  that  unique  instrument  of 
peculiar  application,  such  as  was  familiar 
to  no  other  school,  a  distinction  of  which  we 
were  duly  proud,  and  praised  its  very 
terrors  to  less  favoured  pupils.  The  under 
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masters  all  caned  at  their  discretion  in 
those  Saturnian  days.  The  prefects  went 
armed  with  ash  sticks  as  a  mark  of  office, 
and  were  seldom  chary  in  using  them.  The 
big  boys  thrashed  the  small  ones,  passim. 
and  promiscuously,  when  so  minded  and 
not  anywise  prevented.  The  small  boys 
sometimes  thrashed  each  other  as  a  game, 
trying  to  see  who  would  hold  out  longest. 
It  was  a  point  of  honour  to  bear  stoutly, 
and,  if  possible,  to  grin  under  all  strokes  of 
fortune  that  fell  on  one’s  shoulders  or  else¬ 
where.  So,  if  we  learned  nothing  else  at 
that  school,  we  at  least  learned  to  stand 
being  hurt  without  crying  over  it — not  a  bad 
lesson  in  its  way,  the  worst  of  it  being  that 
such  rough  training  is  apt  to  produce  a 
greater  indifference  to  other  people’s  suffer¬ 
ings  than  to  one’s  own. 

Our  archididaskolos  is  a  bishop  now,  thus 
promoted,  as  wags  said,  because  so  well 
accustomed  to  the  “laying  on  of  hands.” 
When  my  juniors  ask  me  if  I  have  ever 
heard  the  celebrated  and  Right  Reverend 

preacher,  Dr.  - ,  it  is  my  little  joke  to 

answer,  “  I  have  felt  him.  Forsan  et  luce, 
etc.  There  was  an  oral  tradition  in  the 
school  that  a  boy  had  once  refused  to  take 
his  flogging  on  some  irrelevant  grounds  of 
not  having  deserved  it,  or  the  like,  and  that 
the  head  master  had  simply  said  “Indeed!” 
and  bade  him  begone  from  the  fatal  block 
untouched,  to  a  punishment  worse  than  all 
the  Furies’  scourges,  for  that  boy’s  life  was 
made  such  a  misery  to  him  by  the  contempt 
of  his  schoolfellows,  that  he  pined  away, 
and  either  ran  off  to  sea  or  died  of  a  broken 
heart — accounts  vary.  We  had  another 
story  of  a  martyr  to  public  opinion,  who 
objected  on  principle  to  being  caned,  be¬ 
cause  the  instrument  was  produced  by  slave 
labour  !  A  still  more  apocryphal  legend  I 
should  like  to  relate  here ;  but  we  have  gone 
too  far  astray  already  from  our  main  theme  ; 
so  for  the  present  I  must  omit  this  “tedious 
brief  tale  of  very  tragical  mirth,”  and  in  the 
language  of  Chaucer— 

“  Now  will  I  speafee  forth  of  Emily.” 

I  am  told  that  our  present  rising  generation 
look  on  the  rod  with  a  gloomier  eye  ;  and 
by  all  accounts  I  think  boys  must  be  on 
the  whole  better  than  they  used  to  be,  so 
I  do  not  blame  them  for  tastes  which  after 
all  are  their  business  and  no  more  of  mine; 
but  we,  at  all  events,  had  no  notion  of 
being  ashamed  or  seeming  to  he  afraid  of 
such  ordinary  chances  of  school  life  as 
those  were  in  my  time.  You  may  fancy 
our  surprise,  then,  when  Emile  d’Hersenac 
uttere'd  the  most  revolutionary  sentiments 
on  this  question  of  flogging,  declaring  that 
he  for  one  would  never  “agree”  to  it., 
and  that  the  meanest,  urchin  in  his  country 
would  scorn  to  be  so  brutally  abused. 

“And  what  would  you  do  if  the  doctor 
wanted  to  swish  you?”  we  asked,  half- 
shocked  and  half-amused  by  his  bold 
heresy. 

“  Massaclcrre  him!”  cried  the  young 
Frenchman,  in  the  heat  of  argument,  no 
doubt  availing  himself  of  that  turn  for 
rhetorical  exaggeration  which  has  caused  it 
to  be  said  that  one  can’t  open  one’s  lips  in 
French  without  telling  some  lib  or  other. 

“  Oh,  I  say  !  ” 

“Hallo!  that  sort  of  thing  won’t  do 
here.” 

“You  would  be  hanged  for  it,  you  know 
— ‘suspended  in  the  atmosphere,’  as  you 
called  it  the  other  day.” 

“  Nevare  mind  !  ”  exclaimed  Emily,  with 
an  excited  wave  of  his  arm.  “  Death  (lie 
called  it  dent)  rader  than  dishoneur — dat  is 
de  motto  of  my  race  !  ” 

But  we  only  laughed  at  his  heroics,  and 
told  him  not  to  make  a  fool  of  himself, 
even  though  he  was  a  Frenchman. 

Soon  afterwards  Emily  and  I  came  to  be 
caught  by  our  form  master  snugly  amusing 


ourselves  behind  a  great  Latin  dictionary, 
under  cover  of  which  I  was  trying  to  teach 
him  the  game  of  noughts  and  crosses,  when 
we  ought  to  have  been  deep  in  Virgil,  or 
some  such  uninteresting  task.  As  we  had 
to  expect  on  detection,  we  were  both  haled 
forth  for  summary  execution  ;  then  I,  as 
not  inexperienced  in  such  matters,  showed 
myself  forward  to  get  it  over  as  soon  as 
possible  ;  and  I  took  my  half  dozen  cuts  or 
so  with,  I  trust,  becoming  fortitude.  But 
when  it  came  to  Emily’s  turn,  and  that 
elegant  and  athletic  scholar  beckoned  to 
him,  “  Stand  round  !  ”  he  folded  his  arms, 
looked  the  tormentor  proudly  in  the  face, 
and  hissed  between  his  teeth,  “  Sir,  I  am  no 
Cossack  to  be  heated  like  a  cur-r-r-r  !  Send 
me  to  de  dungeon — chase  me  away — do  vat 
you  please — but  you  vill  lie  ’ands  above  me 
nevare  !  ” 

The  master  was  fairly  taken  aback  by 
such  an  unexampled  defiance  ;  but  he 
could  make  allowances  for  this  stranger, 
and  did  not  press  the  matter. 

“You  don’t  understand  our  ways  yet,” 
he  said.  “  We  will  have  a  talk  about  it 
afterwards.  Go  both  to  your  seats  for  the 
present.  And  you,”  he  remarked  to  me, 
“don’t  let  me  catch  you  again  teaching 
new  boys  these  idle  tricks  of  yours,  or  I 
shall  have  to  thrash  you  for  both,  my  tine 
fellow.” 

Of  course  I  smiled  pleasantly,  but  I  had 
an  idea  he  was  not  altogether  joking,  so, 
for  the  time  at,  least,  I  thought  it  as  well  to 
attend  to  his  warning. 

This  scene  caused  great  sensation  in  the 
school.  Emily  was  presently  invited  to  a 
private  interview  with  the  head  master. 
What  there  was  said  to  liim  never  quite 
transpired  ;  but  we  understood  that  his 
strange  outbreak  would  be  looked  over  on 
the  score  of  his  being  a  foreigner,  with  the 
peculiar  notions  natural  to  such  creatures. 

We,  for  our  part,  reasoned  with  him  after 
our  own  manner,  and  were  astonished  to 
hear  that,  at  his  Paris  school,  he  had  been 
used  to  all  sorts  of  what  seemed  to  us  far 
more  formidable  and  degrading  punishment 
— being  shut  up  in  a  cell  for  so  many  hours — 
being  made  to  stand  like  a  post  in  the  play¬ 
ground,  while  the  other  boys  were  at  their 
games — being  put  on  bread  and  water,  and 
so  forth.  Thank  you  for  nothing  !  was  our 
sincere  opinion,  if  he  proposed  to  intro¬ 
duce  those  outlandish  penalties  of  his  in 
exchange  for  the  wholesome  pains  to  which 
custom  had  somewhat  hardened  us  in  mind 
and  body. 

By-and-by,  such  is  the  force  of  circum¬ 
stances,  Emily  himself  began  to  veer  round 
to  the  views  of  the  rest  of  us.  He  saw  other 
hoys  thrashed  every  day,  and  not  so  very 
much  the  worse  for  it  ;  then  by  degrees  his 
horror  of  such  inflictions  wore  off  some¬ 
what,  as  may  be  understood  from  the  next 
episode  I  have  to  relate  of  his  career  as 
an  English  schoolboy. 

“  It’s  all  my  eye,  putting  your  hack  up 
about  being  licked,”  no  less  a  personage 
than  the  captain  of  the  school  had  con¬ 
descended  to  explain  to  him.  “  Coxy  chaps 
like  you,  that,  think  no  end  of  a  lot  of  your¬ 
selves,  are  all  the  better  for  a  jolly  good 
hiding  to  take  the  cheek  out  of  you.” 

There  was  no  replying  to  such  a  dignitary ; 
but  an  hour  afterwards  1  found  Emily 
still  puzzling  over  this  oracular  statement, 
with  the  unavailing  help  of  his  pocket  dic¬ 
tionary. 

“  How  puts  one  de  hack  up  —  leap-sheep 
— vat  you  call  leap  frog  ?  and  vat  is  for  to 
say  coxichcip  ? — he  linds  herself  not  in  dis 
dictionary.  And  for  vy  is  he  better  to  be 
good  hidden  ?  ” 

From  which  it,  appears  that  the  English 
language,  as  spoken  by  public-school  boys, 
has  delicacies  and  fine  shades  of  meaning 
not  to  be  traced  out  in  any  dictionary. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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A  FRENCH  SOLDIER’S  BLOTTING-PAPER. 

By  David  Ker, 

Author  of  “  Ilderim  the  Afghan,"  etc.,  etc. 


“  TT ot  work — eh,  Pierre  1  but  we’ve  got 

JT  the  Kaiserliks  (Austrians)  hard 
and  fast  now.  They’re  like  the  fish  we 
used  to  cateli  at  home  ;  flounce  about 
as  they  may,  they  can’t  get  out  when 
once  the  net ’s  fairly  round  them.” 

So  spoke  a  French  grenadier  to  his 
comrade,  as  the  enemy’s  shot  came 
crashing  into  the  earthen  face  of  the 
battery,  while  the  grim  faces  of  the 
Austrian  gunners  loomed  out  in  fitful 
glimpses  through  the  rolling  smoke  that 
billowed  around  the  walls  of  besieged 
Mantua. 

“True,”  answered  the  other,  “but 
they’ll  make  it  warm  for  us  in  the 
meantime.  I  suppose  that’s  what  brings 
‘  tlie  Salamander  ’  here — they  always 
like  the  warmest  places,  you  know  !  ” 

“  And  who’s  the  Salamander,  pray  ?  ” 
asked  a  harsh  voice  from  behind. 

At  the  first  sound  of  that  voice  both 
men  started  and  turned  round.  Beside 
them  stood  a  little  man  in  a  well-worn 
grey  coat  and  high  boots — still  young, 
but  with  many  a  deep  line  in  his  dark 
Italian  face,  framed  in  long  flowing  hair. 
At  that  time  the  world  knew  him  only 
as  “  a  rather  clever  young  fellow  called 
Bonaparte  ;  ”  for  no  one  could  yet  foresee 
how  soon  he  was  to  make  all  Europe 
tremble  at  the  name  of  Napoleon. 

“  Who  is  it  that  you  call  Sala¬ 
mander  1  ’”  asked  he  again. 

“  It  is  I,  general,”  replied  a  stalwart 
young  grenadier,  advancing  and  salut- 
ting. 

“  Ha  !  ”  said  the  general,  running  his 
keen  grey  eye  over  the  speaker’s  long 
limbs  and  gaunt,  bony  frame  ;  “  I  should 
rather  have  called  thee  ‘  the  camel.’  ” 

A  general  laugh  from  the  soldiers 
greeted  their  leader’s  pleasantry. 

“  However,”  resumed  the  latter,  “  if 
you  like  warm  places,  I’ll  give  you  your 
liking.  Can  you  write  ?  ” 


“  Yes,  my  general.” 

“  Come  along,  then.” 

And  away  they  went  together,  the 
general  walking  at  a  leisurely  pace 
through  rolling  smoke  and  crashing 
shot,  and  looking  keenly  at  his  com¬ 
panion  from  time  to  time,  to  see  if  he 
quickened  his  step.  But  the  soldier  was 
not  to  be  outdone,  and  tramped  along 
over  the  deadly  space  as  coolly  as  if  he 
were  only  on  parade. 

Presently  one  of  the  enemy’s  shells 
burst  with  a  deafening  crash  only  a  few 
feet  above  their  heads,  the  fragments 
flying  in  every  direction.  Bonaparte’s 
keen  eye  was  instantly  upon  the  face 
of  his  comrade,  who  appeared  quite  un¬ 
conscious  of  this  hair’s-breadth  escape. 

“  You’re  a  head  and  shoulders  taller 
than  I  am,”  said  the  general,  “so  you 
stand  a  good  chance  of  being  killed 
first.”  * 

“  In  thatPa^ai  general,”  answered  the 
young  giant,  “I  hope  you’ll  for¬ 

give  me  for  presuming  to  be  killed  before 
my  superioi'ofhcer.” 

Bonaparte  laughed  grimly. 

A  few  minutes  later  they  entered  a 
battery  which,  being  the  nearest  of  all 
to  the  enemy’s  works,  was,  as  the 
general  had  promised,  a  very  hot  place 
indeed  just  then.  Shell  and  shot  were 
pelting  into  it  like  hail,  and  men  lying 
dead  in  all  directions,  though  the  few 
that  were  left  still  worked,  away  as  man¬ 
fully  as  ever. 

“Now,”  said  Bonaparte,  deliberately 
seating  himself  upon  an  overturned  gun- 
carriage,  “  sit  down  and  write  a  despatch 
for  me,  as  I  dictate.” 

The  soldier  quickly  obeyed,  and 
copied  his  leader’s  words  almost  as 
quickly  as  the  latter  could  utter  them. 
Strange  enough  it  seemed  to  see  those 
two  men  so  calmly  at  work,  with  fire 
flashing  and  shot  flying  all  around 


1  them,  and  the  thunder  of  the  cannonade 
shaking  the  very  ground  under  their 
feet ;  but  although  men  were  dropping- 
on  every  side,  they  remained  as  cool 
and  composed  as  ever. 

Suddenly  a  cannon-ball  came  whizzing 
right  between  them  (so  close  as  almost 
to  knock  them  down  with  the  wind  of 
its  rush),  and  buried  itself  in  the  earth 
a  few  feet  off,  covering  them  both  with 
dust  from  head  to  foot. 

Bonaparte  shot  a  lightning  glance  at 
his  new  secretary,  expecting  that  note, 
at  least,  this  unshakable  man  would 
show  some  sign  of  fear.  But  he  looked 
in  vain.  So  far  from  seeming  fright¬ 
ened,  the  you*ng  hero  leaped  lightly  up 
on  to  the  nearest  gun,  and  waving  the 
despatch  (the  ink  of  which  was  quite 
dried  up  by  the  spattering  dust)  toward 
the  Austrian  batteries,  cried,  laughing, 

“  Thanks,  my  good  fellows — you've 
saved  us  some  blotting-paper  !" 

“  So  !  ”  muttered  the  general  between 
his  teeth,  “  you  deserve  your  title,  I  see, 
after  all.  What’s  your  other  name 
beside  ‘  Salamander’  ?” 

“Private  Junot,  of  the  7th  Foot,” 
answered  the  young  grenadier. 

“  Sergeant  .Junot,  you  mean,”  said 
Bonaparte,  clapping  him  on  the  shoul¬ 
der;  “  fellows  of  your  sort  don’t  remain 
privates  very  long  in  my  army,  I  promise 
you  !  Tell  your  comrades  what  I’ve 
said  to  you,  and  if  you  only  go  on  as 
you've  begun,  I  shouldn’t  wonder  if  we 
see  you  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  your 
own  some  day.” 

And  he  spoke  truly  ;  for  eight  yea.rs 
later,  when  “  Citizen  Bonaparte  ”  had 
become  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  one  of 
the  first  things  he  did  was  to  give  the 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  to  a  fine- 
looking  general  who  was  a  great 
favourite  of  his,  and  whose  name  was 
Marshal  Junot. 


FOOTNOTES  ON  FOOTBALL. 


THE  FOOTBALL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Football  Association  first  met  in 
1863,  so  that  the  coming  season  of 
18S7-SS  will  be  the  twenty-fifth  of  its  exist¬ 
ence.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  with 
the  1863  meeting  modern  football  began. 
Previous  to  then  football  was  a  game  of 
many  rules  and  practices,  played  differently 
in  almost  every  school  and  county  in  Britain. 
The  best  code  of  rules  then  current  was  in 
use  at  Rugby,  and  these  allowed,  among 
other  things,  running  with  the  ball,  hack¬ 
ing,  and  tripping.  In  the  Association  code 
these  pradices,  as  tending  to  make  the 
game  rougher  than  was  desirable,  were  put 
a  stop  to,  and  the  innovation  caused  what 
at  the  time  was  thought  to  be  a  serious 
split  in  the  Association.  The  clubs  play-  1 
ing  under  the  Rugby  rules  withdrew. 
Some  years  afterwards  they  formed  an 
Association  of  their  own  (still  flourishing  I 


By  a  Referee. 

as  the  Rugby  Union),  one  of  whose  most 
important  achievements  has,  strangely 
enough,  been  to  abolish  the  very  tripping 
and  hacking  which  formed  the  excuse  for 
their  first  secession. 

The  Association  after  the  first  check 
began  to  grow  with  unexpected  vigour,  and 
its  supremity  is  now  unchallenged.  The 
Code  of  Rules  it  introduced  and  elaborated 
have  already  been  given  in  our  last  volume. 
Concerning  them  we  may  have  a  few  words 
to  say  presently,  but  we  must  first  find 
space  for  a  few  words  as  to  the  Association 
itself, 

All  clubs  adopting  its  rules  are  eligible 
for  membership,  each  club  paying  a  guinea 
subscription  and  a  guinea  entrance  fee.  As 
officers,  there  are  president,  two  vice-presi¬ 
dents,  a  treasurer,  and  secretary,  all  of 
whom  are  amateurs,  for  one  of  the  knotty  j 
questions  it  has  had  to  deal  with  in  these 
later  days  has  been  the  rise  of  the  profes-  ] 


sional  player.  The  committee  consists  of 
the  officers  and  sixteen  other  amateur  mem¬ 
bers,  in  addition  to  an  amateur  represen¬ 
tative  from  each  of  the  various  affiliated 
Associations,  no  club  having  more  than  one 
representative  on  the  committee. 

Each  year  the  Association  holds  two 
general  meetings,  one  in  March  for  the 
consideration  of  rules  and  laws,  the  other 
in  August  for  the  election  of  officers  and 
business  generally.  Any  proposed  altera¬ 
tion  in  rules  or  laws  has  to  be  sent  in  to  the 
secretary  on  or  before  the  1st  of  March  in 
each  year,  and  must  be  supported  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present  at  the  March 
meeting  before  it  can  be  adopted.  Each 
club  belonging  to  the  Association  must  have 
distinguishing  colours  or  costume,  and  the 
members  of  these  clubs  must  have  the  same 
qualification  as  county  cricketers  before 
1  hev  are  allowed  to  play  for  their  county 
in  Association  matches.  Where  the  clubs 
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belong  to  a  district  association,  the  qualifi¬ 
cation  is  by  birth,  residence,  or  business 
occupation  within  the  district,  whose  fron¬ 
tiers  have  to  be  carefully  defined  by  the 
committee.  As  in  cricket,  no  one  can  play 
for  more  than  one  county  or  one  district  in 
a  season,  the  season  being  taken  as  lasting 
from  the  1st  of  September  to  the  30th  of 
April. 

The  referee  in  each  match  is  practically 
the  representative  of  the  Association.  He 
it  is  who  has  to  decide  in  all  cases  between 
the  umpires,  and  he  has  to  keep  the  record 
of  the  game,  and  act  as  timekeeper.  Should 
any  objectionable  behaviour  be  indulged  in, 
it  is  his  duty  to  caution  the  offenders  in  the 
presence  of  the  umpires,  and  should  the 
conduct  to  which  he  has  called  attention  be 
seriously  wrong,  he  has  the  power  to  order 
the  offenders  out  of  play.  Should  he  do  so, 
he  reports  the  matter  to  the  Association 
committee,  and  to  them,  not  to  him,  the 
offenders  have  to  apologise  if  they  wish  for 
reinstatement.  Should  the  player  appeal 
against  the  decision,  a  sum  of  £2  has  to  be 
deposited  as  guarantee  money,  and  should 
the  club  to  which  the  offender  belongs  de¬ 
cide  to  fight  the  battle  for  him,  the  caution 
money  that  has  to  be  put  down  is  £5. 
Should  the  referee’s  decision  be  upheld,  the 
Association  funds  are  increased  by  the  for¬ 
feit  of  the  sums  so  deposited. 

Any  member  of  any  club  belonging  to  the 
Association  who  receives  any  remuneration 
or  consideration  other  than  his  necessary 
hotel  and  travelling  expenses  is  branded  as 
a  “professional.”  Professionals  are  not 
allowed  to  compete  in  cup  matches  unless 
they  are  qualified  by  birth  or  residence  for 
two  years  within  six  miles  of  the  ground  or 
headquarters  of  the  club  for  which  they 
play  ;  they  cannot  compete  in  county 
matches  unless  they  hold  the  county  quali¬ 
fication  ;  they  cannot  compete  in  inter- 
Association  matches  unless  they  have  been 
members  of  their  club  for  two  years ;  and 
for  international  contests  the  only  qualifi¬ 
cation  allowed  them  is  that  of  birth.  In 
order  to  guard  against  personation,  every 
professional  has  to  obtain  a  certificate  from 
the  Association,  and  he  is  not  allowed  to 
play  for  more  than  one  club  in  any  one 
season  without  special  permission.  In  short, 
the  Association  draws  a  good  broad  line 
between  the  amateur  and  professional,  and 
the  many  disputes  in  connection  therewith 
keep  the  committee  somewhat  busy. 

THE  CHALLENGE  CUP. 

In  October,  1871,  the  Association  intro¬ 
duced  the  Challenge  Cup,  the  competition 
for  which  has  evoked  so  much  interest  in 
football  among  the  general  public,  and  with 
some  harm  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good 
for  the  game.  The  clubs  that  joined  the 
first  contest  for  the  cup  have  most  of  them 
either  disappeared  or  gone  very  much  down 
in  the  world.  Their  names  are  worth  men¬ 
tioning.  They  were  Donnington  School, 
Barnes,  Maidenhead,  Clapham  Rovers, 
Hampstead  Heathens,  Hitchin,  Harrow 


Chequers,  Upton  Park,  Reigate  Priory, 
Great  Marlow,  and  Civil  Service — all  "of 
whom  were  beaten  out  in  the  early  stages 
I  — and  Crystal  Palace  and  Queen’s  Park — • 
beaten  in  the  last  round  but  one  —  and 
Royal  Engineers  and  Wanderers  left  in  at 
the  last,  the  Wanderers  being  the  winning 
team.  In  those  days  the  Wanderers  were 
all  old  public  school  men,  and  this  the  first 
cup  eleven  was  a  singularly  representative 
one.  The  “  cup  fathers  ”  were  four  of 
them  old  Harrovians — C.  W.  Alcock  (the 
present  secretary  of  the  Association,  and 
the  author  of  the  treatise  on  the  game  in 
our  fifth  volume),  M.  P.  Betts,  W.  P.  Crake, 
and  R.  C.  Welch.  Three  of  them  were  old 
Etonians — E.  G.  Bonsor,  E.  Lubbock,  and 
A.  C.  Thomson.  One,  now  the  Rev.  R. 
AV.  S.  Vidal,  was  an  old  Westminster. 
Another,  T.  C.  Hoonan,  was  an  old  Car¬ 
thusian  ;  another,  E.  E.  Bowen,  was  a 
Cambridge  student ;  and  the  eleventh  was 
the  Oxonian,  C.  H.  Wollaston.  Major  Ma- 
rindin,  the  present  president  of  the  Asso- 
|  ciation,  was  in  the  Engineers  team. 

In  1873  the  Wanderers  again  won  the 
I  cup,  the  runners-up  being  Oxford  Univer- 
j  sity.  In  1S74  the  Wanderers  failed  to  reach 
j  the  final,  and  a  despierate  struggle  between 
[  Oxford  and  the  Royal  Engineers  resulted  in 
j  a  win  for  the  University  by  two  goals  to 
I  none.  Next  year,  1875,  the  final  was  again 
j  fought  out  between  the  two  powerful  teams, 

I  and  the  soldiers  beat  tire  students  by  one 
I  goal  to  nothing.  In  1876  the  Wanderers 
j  again  came  to  the  front  with  a  win  over 
I  Old  Etonians  ;  next  year  the  Wanderers 
j  again  secured  the  cup  with  a  victory  over 
'  Oxford  University  ;  next  year  the  Wan  - 
derers  won  the  cup  for  the  third  time  in 
;  succession,  their  final  competitors  being 
their  old  friends  the  Engineers.  In  1879  the 
i  Old  Etonians  came  to  the  front,  just  winning 
a  goal  from  the  Clapham  Rovers  ;  and  next 
|  year  the  Clapham  Rovers  took  champion - 
j  ship  honours  after  a  single  goal  victory  over 
j  Oxford  University.  In  1881  the  Old  Car¬ 
thusians  won  the  cup  from  the  Old  Etonians 
by  three  goals  to  none  ;  and  1882  saw  the 
j  first  appearance  of  a  Lancashire  team  in  the 
j  final.  The  Blackburn  Rovers  came  to  con- 
j  quer — with  a  ballad  of  victory  ready  printed 
i  for  the  occasion — but  the  Old  Etonians 
were  on  their  mettle  and  meant  having 
another  look  in,  and  the  Lancashire  lads 
j  had  to  return  in  dismay  with  their  prema- 
}  ture  ballad  most  painfully  popular.  Lanca¬ 
shire  has  been  luckier  since. 

Any  club  intending  to  compete  for  the 
[  cup  has  to  send  in  notice  to  the  secretary  of 
the  Association  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of 
j  September  ;  and  none  of  the  eleven  it  puts 
I  in  the  field  must  have  been  on  its  list  of 
members  for  less  than  a  month  before  the 
j  first  match.  With  the  notice  the  club  has 
!  to  forward  a  fee  of  ten  shillings,  and  an 
;  alphabetical  list  of  its  playing  members  for 
j  registration,  no  one  being  allowed  to  play 
in  a  cup  match  unless  he  is  duly  registered  ; 

;  and  the  names  of  all  new  members  have  to 
j  be  sent  in  within  three  days  of  election. 


The  team  representing  the  club  need  not, 
however,  be  the  same  through  the  series  of 
matches.  The  competing  clubs  are  divided 
by  the  committee  into  eight  groups  as  nearly 
equal  in  number  as  possible,  and  these 
groups  are  divided  by  lot  into  couples  or 
ties.  The  winners  of  the  ties  are  divided 
into  other  ties,  and  so  on  until  only  two 
clubs  are  left  in  each  group,  thus  completing 
what  is  known  as  “  the  first  series.”  These 
ties  are  then  allotted  off',  and  at  each  round 
the  number  is  halved,  by  defeat,  until  the 
final  tie  gives  the  cup  winner  for  the  year. 
When  a  bye  is  drawn  the  club  becomes  the 
first  on  the  next  list,  and  a  competitor  is 
drawn  for  it,  so  that  it  cannot  stand  out 
twice  running.  The  ties  have  to  be  played 
off'  on  or  before  a  certain  date  fixed  by  the 
committee,  the  club  first  drawn  having  the 
choice  of  ground,  there  being  a  right  of 
appeal  for  neutral  territory  in  case  of  an 
objection  on  the  other  side.  After  the  first 
series  of  ties,  the  committee  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  appoint  the  referee  and  umpires  for 
each  match,  and  these  must  be  neither  past 
nor  present  members  of  either  of  the  com¬ 
peting  clubs.  Should  a  club  decline  the 
contest,  it  has  to  give  notice  of  its  intention 
five  days  before  the  date  fixed  or  else  pay 
the  expenses  incurred  by  the  other  side. 
Should  the  meeting  take  place,  the  match 
has  to  be  continued,  on  another  day  if 
necessary,  until  victory  inclines  to  one  or 
the  other,  the  duration  of  each  match  being 
the  ordinary  hour  and  a  half  in  addition  to 
any  time  the  referee  may  consider  to  have 
been  wasted.  Should  the  clubs  fail  to  play 
off  the  tie  they  are  both  struck  out  of  the 
competition.  Should  gate  money  be  taken 
in  a  match,  the  balance,  after  paying  ex¬ 
penses,  is  divided  between  the  clubs,  except 
in  the  semi-final  and  final  ties,  when  it  goes 
to  tire  funds  of  the  Association.  But  any 
club  or  player  competing  for  money  or  prizes 
in  any  competition,  the  proceeds  of  which 
are  not  devoted  to  a  football  club  or  asso¬ 
ciation,  or  an  approved  charitable  institu¬ 
tion,  becomes  debarred  from  further  com¬ 
petition  for  the  challenge  cup. 

These  are  the  chief  rules  of  the  competi¬ 
tion,  and  fully  explain  the  principle  on 
which  it  is  worked.  In  addition  to  them 
are  two,  Nos.  26  and  27,  which  might  well 
be  included  in  the  current  laws.  No.  27  is 
to  the  effect  that  “  the  centre  of  the  ground 
shall  be  indicated  by  a  suitable  mark,  and 
a  circle  with  a  ten  yards  radius  shall  be 
marked  round  it,  inside  which  no  player  of 
the  side  kicking  off  may  stand  ;  and  a  line 
defining  the  six  yards  from  the  goal-posts 
shall  also  lie  marked  out.”  If  this  were 
done  in  all  matches  how  many  disputes 
would  be  avoided  !  And  No.  26  is  equally 
excellent  in  its  way  :  “If  bars  or  studs 
on  the  soles  of  boots  are  used  they  shall  not 
project  more  than  half  an  inch,  and  shall 
have  all  their  fastenings  driven  in  Hush  with 
the  leather,  and  in  no  case  shall  they  be 
conical  or  pointed,  ”  any  infringement  lead¬ 
ing  to  instant  disqualification. 

<To  be  continued.) 


fTlHEEE  you  are,  I  think  you’ll  do, 
Sad  am  I  to  part  with  you, 
Though  but  for  a  season. 

But  the  year  is  growing  old, 

And  the  woods  have  turned  to  gold, 
Keen-toothed  winds  come  o’er  the  wold, 
That’s  the  only  reason. 


donfititnttal. 

Cricket  now  must  yield  its  place, 

So  I’ve  oiled  your  well-lined  face 

’Gainst  the  dull  cold  weather. 
And  within  your  bag  of  baize, 
Through  the  Winter  you  can  laze, 
Dreaming  of  the  sunny  days 

Mre  have  spent  together. 


Sunny  days  and  full  of  fun, 

Hard  it  seems  that  they  are  done, 

Good  things  end  so  quickly 
Sunny  days  when  you  and  I 
Made  the  balls  for  “fourers”  fly, 
Fielders’  clutches  skimming  by, 
Piling  runs  up  thickly. 
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Clixby  Parva  won’t  forget 
That  hot  morning  when,  well  set, 
Ninety  notches  made  we. 
Blimby,  too,  recalls  your  pow’rs  ; 
Hearts  were  sore  at  Belton  Tow’rs, 
When  for  three  long  blazing  hours 
At  the  wickets  stayed  we. 


Grainthorpe  recollects  you  well, 
Fenwick  Deeping,  too,  can  tell 

Tales  of  “cutting  ”  certain. 
Limby— ah,  well,  there  we  failed, 
Frampton — Duck  your  powers  veiled, 
Barholm — need  not  be  detailed — 
Better  draw  the  curtain. 


Never  mind  !  But  now  good-bye, 

No — I’ll  not  say  that,  not  I, 

That  would  be  heart-breaking. 
A  it  revoir ’s  a  better  phrase. 

For  we  look  for  merry  days 
After  Winter’s  cold  delays, 

When  Spring’s  joys  are  waking 
SOMERVILLE  GIBNEY- 
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CHAPTER  I. — GREENDALE. 


IN  a  wide  and  fertile  valley  full  of 
luxuriant  vegetation,  singularly 
contrasting  with  the  desolation  around, 
there  stood  at  the  close  of  the  tenth 
century  a  large  and  handsome  house, 
which,  by  its  wide  hall  and  spacious 
outbuildings,  reproduced  in  the  remote 
island  of  Iceland  some  of  the  grander 
features  of  a  Norwegian  homestead. 

The  late  and  sudden  spring  had  called 
into  life  and  verdure  the  whole  surface 
of  the  valley.  The  open  doors  of  the 


house  showed  that  Northern  hospitality 
was  one  of  the  virtues  of  the  owner, 
while  the  size  and  disposition  of  the 
various  buildings  forming  the  house, 
or  home,  proclaimed  him  a  man  of 
wealth. 

But  the  reanimation  of  the  vegetable 
i  world  after  the  long  torpor  of  an  Ice- 
I  land  winter  was  not  the  only  sign  of 
life  exhibited  in  Greendale,  for  a  little 
troop  of  half  a  dozen  boys  burst  from 
one  of  the  side  outhouses  with  a  sudden¬ 


ness  quite  in  keeping  with  the  precipi¬ 
tate  spring.  They  raced  at  full  speed 
in  the  direction  of  what  was  in  the 
summer-time  a  narrow  rivulet,  but 
which,  by  the  melting  of  the  masses  of 
ice  and  snow  on  the  hills,  had  assumed 
the  proportions  of  a  mighty  river. 

The  race  had  commenced  with  too 
great  vigour,  and  one  of  the  younger 
boys,  a  little  chap  of  some  ten  years 
old  or  less,  was  seen  to  flag  before  the 
roaring  stream  was  reached. 
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“  Push  along,  Edric,  man  !  ‘  Little 
legs  never  lag,’  says  the  proverb.  What ! 
art  thou  done  up,  lad  ?  ” 

“  No,  not  done  up,  but  breathless,” 
was  the  reply,  whereat  there  was  a 
laugh. 

Good-naturedly  the  elders  waited  for 
Edric  to  come  up,  and  then,  with  pace 
slackened  to  a  walk,  continued  their 
journey  to  the  river’s  side. 

“  That  is  line  !  ”  said  Osric,  the  elder 
of  the  band,  a  youth  of  nearly  thirteen 
winters  old,  and  very  tall  for  his  age — 
“  that  is  tine !  See  how  the  water 
bounds  like  a  war-horse  that  has  been 
too  long  in  the  stable,  glad  at  last  to  be 
free  !  See  how  it  leaps  over  rocks  and 
fallen  trees  and  lumps  of  lava  in  its 
course  !  ” 

“Yes,”  said  Oleg,  a  lad  of  about 
eleven.  “And  see.  just  as  a  war-horse 
shakes  his  mane  so  does  the  river  toss 
the  spray  on  high.  See  the  white 
foam  !  ” 

“  See  rather  our  boat  !  There  she 
lies  ready  for  us  to  launch.  No  snow  is 
left  upon  the  planks  that  cover  her.  We 
shall  have  no  trouble  to  set  her  free.” 

“Hurrah!”  shouted  the  youngsters 
as  they  made  for  the  “boat."’ 

This  was  a  long,  light  vessel,  shaped 
something  like  a  modern  pleasure-boat, 
only  sharp  at  each  extremity.  It  was 
regularly  built  with  a  keel,  but  at  each 
end  a  stem  rose  like  that  of  a  New 
Zealand  canoe. 

“  All  the  oars  are  right  and  ready  !  ” 
cried  Osric.  “We  will  launch  her,  boys, 
and  dance  down  with  the  waves  to  the 
sea,  then  row  to  Odin’s  Fiord  [frith], 
and  thence  walk  back  to  Greendale. 
Bear  a  hand,  my  hearties  !  ” 

In  full  short  space  the  boat  is 
launched,  the  oars  are  in  their  places, 
the  steering-oar  carefully  fixed  to  the 
steer-board  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  boat  looking  forward. 

“  Now,  Osric,”  cried  Oleg,  “mind  how 
thou  steerest  !  Bowing  is  not  wanted, 
lads,  only  we  must  steer  clear  of  the 
lava  and  rocks.  How  she  shoots  along !” 

“Nothing  in  the  world  so  good  as  a 
boat,”  said  Edric. 

“  Except  a  ship,”  responded  Oleg. 

“A  horse  is  still  better  !  ”  was  Osric’s 
opinion. 

“  I  would  prefer  my  father’s  sword  to 
either,”  exclaimed  a  little  fair-haired, 
blue-eyed  viking  of  a  boy  about  twelve 
years  old,  named  Knut. 

“Nay,”  quoth  Nils  the  Fleet-footed. 
“  I  would  not  have  my  father’s  sword — 
at  least  not  yet  awhile.” 

“  Why  not  ?  ”  asked  Otto  the  Little  ; 
“  art  thou  afiaid  to  use  it  ?  ” 

“  Who,  I  ?  ”  demanded  Nils.  “  That  is 
a  baby’s  question  and  comes  well  from 
little  Otto.  No,  1  am  not  afraid.  I  am  a 
Norseman,  I  ;  and  fear  was  frozen  long 
ago  to  death  among  the  mountains,  and 
so  we  know  her  no  more.  She  is  for¬ 
gotten  !  ” 

“  Why  wilt  thou  then  refuse  thy 
father’s  sword  ?  ” 

“  Because  for  me  to  have  that  sword 
my  father  must  be  dead.  Alive  he 
parts  not  from  it,  and  I  would  not  lose 
my  father  even  to  gain  his  sword  !  ” 

A  low  murmur  of  pleasure  not  unlike 
a  growl  followed  this  speech,  and  then 
the  whole  attention  of  these  amphibious 
youths  was  concentrated  in  the  navi¬ 
gation  of  their  boat,  which  had  become 


what,  in  modern  phrase,  would  be 
described  as  “ticklish,”  inasmuch  as 
great  masses  of  lava  borne  down 
by  the  torrent  in  its  course  had 
struck  against  the  trunks  of  trees  and 
other  obstacles,  and  there  becoming 
partly  fixed  were  doubly  dangerous. 

But  the  young  Icelanders  were  equal 
to  the  occasion,  and  the  frail  barque  was 
safely  piloted  to  the  sea,  where  the 
tossing  of  the  billows  was  a  source  of 
mad  delight  to  all  the  boys  on  board. 
So  wildly  excited  were  they  that  they 
never  noticed  how  strong  a  current  was 
produced  by  the  rush  of  the  long  pent- 
up  water  in  its  effort  to  regain  the  sea. 

Osric  at  last  exclaimed,  “  Look  here, 
lads  !  We  shall  not  get  back  the  way 
we  have  determined  on.  We  must  find 
out  some  other  channel  which  may  lead 
us  on  to  Beykiavik,  where  there  will  not 
be  such  a  mighty  current  bearing  us 
out  to  sea.” 

“  Let  us  row  straight  to  Beykiavik,” 
said  Edric.  “  There  is  a  little  bay 
where  we  can  land,  and  men  will  lend 
us  horses  to  ride  back  to  Greendale. 
The  current  will  assist  us  and  the  tide 
is  in  our  favour.” 

“  Pull  away  !  ” 

And  away  flew  the  light  boat  over 
the  tops  of  the  curling  waves,  exulting, 
as  it  seemed,  in  her  boyish  crew,  as  they 
exulted  in  her.  Wind  and  tide  and 
current  were  in  her  favour,  and  so  she 
sped  like  a  swallow  over  the  waves  to 
Beykiavik. 

They  were  not  long  in  finding  the 
bay  near  the  town  of  Beykiavik,  which 
indeed  was  little  more  than  a  creek  or 
smaller  inlet  in  the  larger  bay  which 
gave  its  name  to  the  town,  and  the 
boys,  singing  a  Northern  song  to  which 
they  kept  time  with  their  oars,  rowed 
to  this  smaller  inlet. 

But  before  they  could  enter  the 
creek  a  sight  met  the  eyes  of  the 
juvenile  crew  that  stirred  their  boyish 
hearts  and  made  them  beat  with  plea¬ 
sure.  A  noble  war-ship  with  its  dragon 
head  well  carved  and  richly  gilded,  its 
tail  curved  high  above  the  steering 
pern,  its  sides  well  guarded  with  a  row 
of  shields  hung  on  the  right  and  left 
to  guard  the  warriors  from  arrows 
as  they  rowed,  came  round  the  head¬ 
land  full  upon  them.  One  stalwart 
champion,  standing  in  the  stern,  steered 
the  proud  dragon  on  her  forward  course. 
The  full  round  sail,  “without  a  wrinkle 
or  a  fold,”  bore  the  war-ship  proudly. 
On  the  deck  a  band  of  champions 
stood  whose  lances  flashed  the  sun¬ 
beams  redly  back  as  the  descending 
orb  .approached  the  western  waves. 
Armour  of  bright  chain-mail,  well- 
polished  helmet- rings,  bronze  ornaments 
on  shields  and  weapons,  gold  bracelets, 
golden  brooches,  and  other  ornaments 
of  costly  price,  glittered  and  blazed  so 
that  the  coming  ship  looked  like  a  fur¬ 
nace  on  the  waters. 

Delighted  with  this  splendid  object, 
the  boys  now  backed  their  oars,  and 
putting  their  little  craft  about,  watched 
as  the  dragon  ship  came  on. 

“  What  ho,  there  !  boat  ahoy  !  What 
boat  is  that  ? ” 

“  The  Sea  Snake,”  answered  Osric,  as 
the  ship  approached.  “  What  ship  is 
that  ? ” 

There  was  a  laugh  on  board  the 
dragon,  and  the  reply  was  sent  in  a 


hoarse  voice  across  the  water,  “  Bolf 
Krake  from  Norway;  come  ye  at  once 
on  board.” 

But  little  time  was  there  “  for  coun¬ 
cil  or  debate,”  for  an  arrow  Hew  over 
the  boat  urging  the  mandate.  So  the 
boys  quickly  pulled  alongside  of  Bolf 
Krake  and  were  shortly  afterwards  all 
standing  on  her  deck,  delighted  with 
the  arms  that  graced  the  mast  and 
inner  portion  of  the  bulwarks.  Swords, 
battle-axes,  spears  and  javelins,  slings, 
bows  and  arrows,  were  arranged  in 
tempting  order  everywhere.  How  the 
boys’  eyes  glistened  !  Young  Edric  was 
especially  attracted  by  a  tremendous 
battle-axe  on  the  mast.  And  when  the 
champion  in  command,  who  steered  the 
dragon,  asked  Edric  where  the  house  of 
Sigvald,  the  son  of  Erik,  was  situated, 
he  asked,  with  eyes  still  fixed  upon  the 
axe  :  “  And  canst  thou  wield  it  with 
one  hand  ?” 

The  Norseman  laughed. 

“  Well,  not  exactly  !  I  might  if  we 
were  foes  destroy  and  pull  it  down 
with  this  right  hand,  but  as  to  wielding 
a  house  like  that,  why,  I  am  not  a 
giant.” 

“  Art  thou  a  Christian  ?  Thou  hast  ■ 
the  cross  upon  thy  breast  ?” 

“  They  say  I  am.  But  answer  me  my 
question.  Where  lives  Yarl  Sigvald 
Erikson  1  ” 

“He  lives  at  Greendale,  not  far  oft 
from  hence.  I  meant  the  axe.  Canst 
thou  use  such  an  axe  in  fight?” 

“Ay,  that  I  can,  as  many  foes  have 
felt.  Who  is  the  eldest  of  thy  band  ?  ” 

“  Why,  that  am  I  ?  ”  said  Osric. 

“  Then  thou  shouldst  answer,” 

“I  answer  if  men  ask  me  questions  :  . 
not  unless  they  do.” 

“Ye  are  bold  boys, and  daring.  Know 
ye  Yarl  Sigvald  ?  ” 

“Edric,  who  answered  the  just  now,  . 
is  Sigvald’s  son.” 

“Then  he  is  my  kinsman,  for  I  am 
Leif,  the  son  of  Eirik  Tliorwaldson,  and 
Sigvald  is  my  brother.” 

“  Art  thou  Leif  1  ”  said  Edric.  “  I 
have  heard  my  father  speak  of  thee. 

I  thought  thou  wert  in  Greenland  with 
old  Eirik  Tliorwaldson.” 

“  Now  I  am  here,  and  ye  shall  lead 
me  to  my  brother.” 

By  this  time  they  had  taken  in  the 
sail,  and,  by  sheer  force  of  rowing,  had 
reached  the  larger  bay  where  Beykiavik 
is  built.  The  little  boat  was  towed 
astern  ;  the  boys  were  all  excitement 
when  they  saw  the  perfect  discipline 
on  board  the  dragon,  and  quite  enjoyed 
the  fright  which  her  appearance  in  the 
bay  had  evidently  caused  the  people  of 
the  small  town. 

White  shields,  however,  were  hung 
over  round  the  vessel’s  sides  to  show 
the  peaceful  nature  of  the  visit,  and 
soon  some  thirty  boats  were  launched 
from  Beykiavik,  to  offer  welcome  to  the 
dragon’s  crew. 

Without  confusion  all  were  brought  • 
to  land,  and,  after  a  rest,  ihe  march 
commenced.  At  early  dawn  Osric  and 
the  other  boys  marched  first,  to  show 
the  way,  Leif  holding  fast  his  nephew’s  .  j 
hand  ;  the  champions,  thirty-six  in  all, 
followed  in  due  order,  marching  to  the 
sound  of  their  own  martial  voices. 

At  last  they  reached  the  hall,  where 
Sigvald  gladly  met  his  brother  and  his 
men,  the  more  so  as  his  coming  eased 
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his  mind  and  calmed  his  household’s 
fears  touching  the  safety  of  the  boys. 
There  was  high  feasting  at  the  hall  in 
Greendale  during  that  day,  then  on  the 
next  Sigvald  and  Leif  held  public  con¬ 
ference  concerning  their  designs. 

“  Thou  wilt  make  Christians  of  us  all, 
Leif.  What  will  our  father  say  to  that, 
I  wonder  1 ” 

“Another  ship  is  with  us  ;  she  will 
soon  arrive,  bearing  on  board  two  holy 
men  sent  by  King  Olaf  Tryggvason  to 
preach  these  doctrines  in  the  settle¬ 
ment.  The  priests  will  talk  my  father 
over,  and  when  he  has  been  baptized 
the  rest  must  shortly  follow,  or,  if  not, 
beware  the  old  man’s  anger  !  ” 

“But  suppose  he  will  not  listen  to 
the  priests  !  ” 

“  I  did  not  think  of  that.  However, 
we  must  chance  it.  The  ladies  and  the 
other  women  with  us  are  all  staunch 
Christians.  They  will  help  us  not  a 
little.” 

Sigvald  shook  his  head. 

“Eirik  the  Bed  is  not  to  be  ‘talked 
over,’  however  he  may  still  respect  the 
king’s  desires  and  listen  to  his  teachers. 
But,  brother,  much  I  marvel,  as  thou  art 
a  convert,  why  thou  wilt  not  explain 
these  doctrines  to  the  Yarl  !  Surely  his 
son  would  have  a  better  chance  than 
any  priest,  or  priestess  either.” 

“  Nay,  brother,  I  am  not  the  man  for 
it.  There  may  be  knotty  points  which 
J  could  never  settle,  therefore  I  bring 
these  teachers,  learned  men,  who  are 
prepared  to  answer  every  difficulty. 
As. to  my  having  more  success  with 
Erik,  that  is  wrong,  he  would  not 
listen  to  me.  He  has  too  much  sense 
of  what  is  due  to  him  as  father  to 
care  for  my  opinions.  He  bent  his 
head  in  all  humility  to  Thorward,  and 
requires  the  same  respect  in  us  to  him.’’ 

“  Of  course  he  does,  and  my  respect 
he  has,  for  sure  a  better  father  never 
lived,  Christian  or  son  of  Odin.” 

“  There  thou  art  right,  but  for  all 
that  I  know  him  well  enough  to  feel 
the  folly  of  attempting  to  argue  with 
him.  I  shall  go  thither,  bring  him  over 
in  the  summer,  and  he  shall  see  the 
Christian  service  in  our  temple,  shall 
talk  to  those  who  are  not  bound  by 
every  tie,  as  we  are,  to  show  respect  to 
his  opinions.” 

Then  spoke  a  noble  Norseman,  Thor¬ 
ium  Karlsefni,  or  Thorfinn,  the  ac¬ 
complished  in  every  manly  art  —  a 
trusty  friend  of  Sigvald.  He  spoke  as 
follows  : 

“  Tell  me,  friend  Sigvald,  is  thy 
father’s  time  not  yet  expired  ?  He  was, 
as  I  remember,  banished  for  three  years’ 
space  to  Greenland.  Surely  that  time 
has  long  since  passed  away  1  ” 

“  True,  Thorfinn,  the  three  years  are 
long  since  ended,  but  his  stubborn  soul 
would  never  condescend  to  seek  a  land 
whence  he  was  sent  an  exile.  He  slew 
his  man  in  anger,  for  which  paltry 
crime  he  (as  his  father  was  before  him) 
was  banished  house  and  home.  But 
Eirik,  during  those  three  years  and  more 
has  formed  a  thriving  colony  at  Eirik’s 
Fiord.  And  therefore  was  it  that  when 
my  brother  Leif  went  to  the  King  of 
Norway,  Olof  Tryggvason,  and  begged 
from  him  our  father’s  pardon,  Olof  not 
only  gave  it,  but  sent  these  warlike 
champions  with  my  brother,  with  pre¬ 
sents  for  Yarl  Erik  and  an  invitation  to 


attend  the  court  and  become  a  leader 
of  Norwegian  ships  ;  or  if  he  pleases  he 
may  stop  in  Greenland,  using  these 
champions  to  assist  him  there  should  he 
prefer  remaining.” 

.  “  A  noble  king  is  Olaf  ;  let  us  drink 
his  health,”  cried  Leif,  and  horns  were 
filled  with  wine  and  mead  and  emptied 
to  this  toast. 

The  noise  of  this  proceeding  was  at 
its  highest,  when  a  loud  blast  was 
heard  proceeding  from  a  watchman  on 
the  heights. 

“  That  is  old  Halvar’s  horn,”  said 
Sigvald.  “He  brings  us  tidings  ;  and  I 
well  believe  thy  other  ship  must  be  in 
sight.  Canst  thou  not  hear  him  ?  Ha, 
that  means  a  ship — three  notes  together 
on  the  horn.  He  loves  not  talking,  and 
his  signals  are  so  known  he  has  no  need 
to  speak.” 

“Speaker  or  not,  here  comes  old 
Halvar,”  said  young  Thorfinn,  and  as 
the  words  were  spoken  an  old  man 
appeared,  clad  as  a  better  sort  of  free¬ 
man,  but  having  so  grave  and  solemn  a 
deportment  that  he  looked  like  a  priest 
from  some  old  temple  sacred  to  heathen 
gods. 

“A  ship  in  sight,  Yarl  Sigvald.  Give 
me  my  reward  !  ” 

It  was  the  custom  in  that  out-of-the- 
way  place  to  bestow  a  silver  ring  and  a 
horn  of  mead  upon  him  who  should 
bring  first  tidings  of  the  approach  of  a 
merchant  ship  to  the  Bay  of  Keykiavilt. 
These  presents  were  therefore  quickly 
given,  and  then  old  Halvar  vouchsafed 
the  following  information. 

“A  ship,  Yarl  —  no  viking,  but  a 
peaceful  merchant ;  so  I  have  earned  my 
mead  and  ring.  Farewell !  ” 

With  these  words  he  drank  off  the 
full  horn  at  a  draught  and  stalked 
away  with  neither  uttered  thanks  nor 
mute  obeisance.  He  had  received  his 
payment  for  his  news,  so  he  and  Sigvald 
were  now  quits. 

The  hall  was  full  of  champions  sitting 
at  the  huge  deal  tables  that  passed 
along  the  sides  of  the  apartment.  They 
sat  in  such 'a  manner  that  all  could  see 
the  blazing  tire  in  the  centre  of  the 
hall,  to  which  no  back  was  turned, 
for  ©n  the  inner  side  of  these  long 
tables,  towards  the  centre  of  the 
room,  there  was  no  seat  at  all.  The 
dais  or  platform  for  the  honoured 
guests  was  in  the  centre  of  the  western 
wall,  just  opposite  the  rising  sun,  and 
on  this  dais  the  brothers  and  Thorfinn 
the  Accomplished  had  their  seats. 

Much  pleasant  conversation  now 
ensued  between  the  brothers  and  the 
accomplished  Thorfinn,  so  called  because 
excelling  in  all  manly  virtues.  Like 
Yarl  Sigvald,  he  was  a  Christian,  hav¬ 
ing,  like  many  on  the  island,  left  the 
paganism  of  their  race  to  seek  that 
peace  which  only  Christians  know, 
though,  truth  to  tell,  full  many  of  these 
Christians,  like  Leif  himself,  were 
ignorant  of  much  that  forms  the  basis 
of  the  creed. 

The  midday  meal  was  served.  Again 
the  horns  went  round,  and  still  the 
warriors — pagan  men  and  Christians 
— sat  lovingly  together,  drinking  mead 
until  the  evening  came,  and  brought 
with  it  a  train  of  persons  disembarked 
from  the  new-come  vessel. 

They  came  into  the  hall  before  the 
brothers.  First  there  marched  a  stal¬ 


wart  warrior,  clad  in  mail  and  followed 
by  ten  champions  ;  then  came  a  vener¬ 
able  priest,  whose  hair  and  beard,  white 
as  the  driven  snow,  fell  down  upon  his 
shoulders  and  his  bi-east  ;  then  came  the 
ladies,  who  had  braved  the  deep  and  all 
its  perils  for  their  husbands’  sake  ;  and 
others  who,  seeing  their  parents  leave 
their  dear  Norwegian  land,  had  prayed 
to  be  partakers  of  their  toil,  and  so  had 
joined  the  train  whose  object  was  to- 
turn  the  pagan  hearts  in  Eirik’s  colony, 
and  on  the  barren  isle  which  just  a. 
hundred  years  ago  had  been  discovered 
and  called  Iceland.  The  train  was. 
closed  by  ten  more  warriors  from  the 
ship,  and  a  second  priest  much  younger 
than  the  first. 

Amongst  the  ladies  there  were  two 
fair  girls,  like  meteors  in  a  northern 
sky,  so  bright,  so  dazzling  in  their 
Northern  beauty  of  bright  blue  eyes — 
forget-me-nots  in  colour  and  in  deed — 
their  golden  hair,  waving  as  when  a 
breeze  before  the  harvest  waves  a  field 
of  corn,  and  pure  white  skins  on  which 
the  hue  of  health  played  with  a  ruddy 
glow,  just  like  the  rosy  North  light 
tinging  a  snow-clad  plain. 

They  were  two  sisters,  Guthrida  and 
Hallfrida,  come  with  their  parents  to- 
do  missionary  work  —  two  Christian 
maidens  of  that  time,  so  long  since 
passed  away,  but  of  a  depth  of  love  and 
purity  of  heart  that  still  abides  among 
us. 

Tliorfrida,  Sigvald’s  wife,  received  the 
maids  and  matrons  heartily,  and  with 
her  women  bore  them  to  her  “  bower.” 
The  warriors  settled  down  in  vacant 
seats,  and  food  and  mead  and  boasting 
soon  became  the  order  of  the  day.  But 
Thorfinn  did  not  speak  or  drink,  he- 
gazed  still  at  the  door  through  which, 
the  vision  of  the  ladies  vanished. 

{To  be  continued.) 


©ur  jjlcin  ITohnne. 

The  whistle  sounds,  our  decks  are  clear. 
Our  trusty  crew  is  all  aboard  ; 

Our  voyage,  we  trust,  will  last  a  year, 
With  novelties  our  hold  is  stored. 

The  tide  and  wind  are  serving  well, 

The  promise  of  our  trip  is  bright ; 

Hope  sits  aloft  and  weaves  her  spell  : 

No  wonder  that  our  hearts  are  light. 

We’ve  no  sad  partings  to  give  pain. 

The  friends  we’ve  won  with  us  we  take  ^ 

And  new  ones  we  shall  hope  to  gain 
At  each  port  where  a  call  we  make. 

And  they  will  join  us  on  our  trip, 

A  merry  party  we  shall  be  ; 

Since  discord  sails  not  in  our  ship, 

No  sullen  faces  we  shall  see. 

So  may  we  when  our  voyage  shall  end 
Be  able  this  success  to  score, 

“  We  have  not  lost  a  single  friend, 

But  doubled  those  we  had  before.”' 

But  time’s  up,  lads  ;  the  anchor  weigh. 
Our  good  ship  bounds  across  the  sea. 

No  longer  idle  can  we  stay, 

Success  attend  the  B.O.P.  ! 


l^lje  £>oy'$  Own  l^kper. 
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THE  BOY’S  OWN  MODEL  LOCOMOTIVE, 

AND  HOW  TO  BUILD  IT. 


By  H.  F.  Hobden, 

Author  of  “ The  Boy’s  Own  Mod..  Launch  Engine,"  etc.,  etc. 


class  model  engines  as  mere  toys,  and  fit 
only  to  amuse  the  very  youngest  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  human  family,  entirely  forget 
the  important  place  they  hold  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  inventors  and  those  interested 
in  mechanism  as  a  means  by  which  they 
can  practically  carry  out  their  ideas,  because 
models  not  only  have  the  advantage  of 
cheapness  in  construction  as  compared  with 
the  full-sized  machine,  but  also  the  still 
greater  advantage  of  being,  from  the  small 
size  and  light  weights  of  their  parts,  capable 
of  construction  by  the  inventor  himself 
without  having  to  employ  strangers. 

I  suppose  there  is  no  taste  more  universal 
amongst  boys,  old  as  well  as  young,  than 
that  for  mechanism  and  engineering.  What 
boy  does  not  feel  interested  in  the  models 
displayed  in  the  various  shop  windows  in 
our  large  towns,  and  what  lad  with  any 
mechanical  bent  but  has  a  longing  to  make 
one  for  himself  and  feels  an  intense  plea¬ 
sure  in  being  able  to  do  so  ?  And  it  is  with 
the  intention  of  helping  those  who  would 
like  to  build  one,  but  have  not  the  necessary 
knowledge, .  that  I  purpose  to  explaiu,  as 
simply  as  possible,  the  best  method  of 
building  model  locomotives. 

In  previous  volumes  of  this  well-known 
paper,  practical  instructions  have  appeared 
at  various  times  on  model  stationary  engines 
of  a  simple  make,  and  also  on  engines  for 
steamboats,  but  of  all  models  the  locomotive 
has  the  greatest  charm  for  most  boys,  and 
not  unjustly  so,  as  when  well  finished  and 
carefully  painted  it  has  a  very  handsome 
appearance,  and  moreover  has  the  additional 
charm  of  its  locomotive  power. 

Those  of  my  readers  who  have  practically 
carried  out  the  instructions  in  the  previous 
articles  just  referred  to,  have  become,  I 
have  no  doubt,  by  this  time  quite  cm  fait  in 
handling  their  tools  and  feel  at  home  in 
their  workshop,  but  for  the  benefit  of  those 
boys  who  have  had  no  practical  experience 
let  me  give  a  word  or  two  of  advice 
before  we  begin  our  locomotive. 

First  then,  with  all  engineering  work, 
either  large  or  small,  great  care  must  be 
taken  to  get  the  measurements  perfectly 
correct  in  spacing  out  the  various  parts  to 
be  joined  together,  and  do  not  think, 
because  it  is  only  a  model  you  are  making, 
"that  any  off-hand  way  will  do,  because  you 
will  find  before  the  engine  is  half  finished 


that  great  accuracy  is  necessary  if  you  wish 
your  model  to  be  a  working  one. 

A  slight  mistake  in  the  measurements  of 
a  large  engine  will  cause  so  much  friction 
as  to  take  half  its  p®wer  to  overcome,  and 
the  same  thing  occurring  in  a  model  would 
stop  it  entirely. 

Then  with  respect  to  any  part  you  may 
require  to  solder,  be.  careful  always  to  make 
the  brass  or  other  metal  you  wish  to  unite 
quite  hot.  You  will  then  get  a  good  firm 
joint. 

Do  not  just  touch  the  metal  with  the 
soldering  -  iron  and  then  take  it  away. 
You  might  certainly  stick  the  parts  together 
slightly  in  that  way,  but  they  would  be 
sure  to  come  apart  the  first  time  they 
received  a  blow  or  any  pressure  was  put 
on  them. 

Soldering  on  the  best  work  should  be  used 
very  seldom,  and  all  the  fastening  should  be 
either  done  by  riveting,  screwing,  or  brazing ; 
and  I  need  hardly  remark  that  no  part  of  a 
boiler  should  be  soldered  which  comes  in 
direct  contact  with  the  flame  of  the  lamp 
or  furnace. 

Brazing,  with  the  exception  of  very  small 
articles,  is  beyond  the  ordinary  powers  of  an 
amateur. 

Even  to  braze  the  seams  of  a  model  boiler 
requires  a  forge  fire  or  very  powerful  gas- 
blast,  which  is  too  expensive  for  most  boys 
to  get ;  but  small  things,  such  as  a  broken 
slide,  valve  rod,  etc. ,  can  be  easily  brazed 
by  using  a  gas  blowpipe,  and  as  it  will 
cost  you  very  little  to  make  and  will  prove 
a  useful  tool  for  sweating  in  solder  as  well 
as  brazing,  I  will  briefly  explain. 

Fig.  1  is  a  section  of  the  blowpipe  com- 

To  make  it,  first  get  a  small 
piece  of  brass  tube  (A)  of 
about  half  an  inch  diameter 
and  five  inches  long ;  drill  a 
hole  at  two  inches  from  one 
end,  and  insert  a  piece  of  gas 
tube  (B)  and  solder  it  in  place. 

Then  take  a  piece  cf  glass 
tubing  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
diameter  and  about  seven 
inches  long,  hold  one  end  in 
a  gas  flame,  and  when  red-hot 
draw  it  out  to  a  fine  point,  then 
file  round  and  break  off  the 
tip,  leaving  a  small  hole. 


plete. 


A 


Fig.  I. 


Next  squeeze  a  sound  cork  into  the  tube 
A  as  at  C,  and  drill  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
hole  through  its  centre  and  insert  the  glass 
tube  D,  and  the  blowpipe  is  finished.  To 
use  it  you  connect  the  pipe  B  with  a  gas 
bracket  by  a  rubber  tube,  and  the  glass 
tube  D  must  be  fastened  to  a  pair  of  bellows 
by  means  of  another  piece  of  rubber  tub¬ 
ing  ;  the  bellows  should  have  an  airbag 
attached  to  enable  you  to  keep  a  con¬ 
stant  pressure  up  and  prevent  having  a 
jerky  flame. 

When  requiring  to  braze  any  article,  bind 
the  parts  together  with  some  very  fine  brass 
wire  and  cover  it  up  with  a  little  powdered 
borax  and  water,  then  lay  the  article  on  a 
piece  of  charcoal,  and  if  it  is  necessary  to 
preserve  the  temper  of  the  steel  you  are 
about  brazing,  cut  a  potato  in  half  and  push 
each  end  of  the  steel  rod  into  the  halves, 
which  will  prevent  the  temperature  of  the 
rod  getting  too  high. 

When  you  have  it  all  nicely  fixed,  turn 
on  the  gas  and  light  your  blowpipe,  imme¬ 
diately  work  the  bellows  with  your  foot,  and 
by  either  pushing  in  the  glass  tube  D,  or 
drawing  it  slightly  out,  you  can  regulate  the 
shape  of  the  flame  as  required. 

Then  bring  the  flame  to  bear  on  the 
joint  well  supplied  with  the  borax,  and 
soon  you  will  find  the  brass  wire  melt  and 
run  into  the  joint  like  water.  It  must  then 
be  neatly  filed  up  and  the  join  will  be 
scarcely  visible. 

Having  made  this  useful  tool,  I  will 
mention  a  few  others  you  should  get 
before  commencing  work ;  they  wiTl  not 
cost  much. 

A  centre  punch  or  pointed  steel  spike  for 
marking  metal  for  drilling,  etc.,  and  a  small 
riveting  hammer,  three  or  four  files  of 
different  degrees  of  fineness,  a  screw  plate 
and  taps,  and  also  a  small  hand-drill  with 
a  set  of  drills  to  fit,  will  be  most  useful,  and 
of  course  very  little  can  be  done  without  a 
good  firm  vice. 

If  you  have  a  lathe,  so  much  the  better  ;  it 
will  enable  you  to  save  lots  of  odd  coppers 
for  turning  various  parts.  Curves  for 
bending  metal  on  you  can  easily  make  from 
pieces  of  bar  iron,  holding  them  in  the  vice 
when  working  on  them. 

When  you  have  your  tools  ready,  the 
materials  are  required  you  intend  working 
on,  which  will  consist  of  several  sheets  of 
brass  and  copper,  the  castings  and  various 
sized  screws  and  bolts  ;  and  having  got  these 
all  together,  we  can  set  to  work  on  our 
locomotive. 

I  think  it  would  be  better  to  first  give 
you  directions  for  making  a  simple  one  of 
about,  fifteen  inches,  and  then  to  proceed  to 
a  more  perfect  model  after. 

(To  be  continued. 


PENCE  PUZZLES. 

No.  I. 

IN  our  last  volume  we  showed  how  a  card 
could  be  flipped  away  from  under  a 
penny  in  a  somewhat  unexpected  manner, 
and  we  explained  that  the  simple  juggling 
trick  afforded  a  capital  example  of  the  great 
principle  of  inertia. 

Here  we  have  another  striking  example 
of  physics  made  pleasant.  How  can  we 
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demonstrate  the  effect  of  inertia  on  this  and  they  must  not  be  dropped  from  too 
shilling’sworth  of  pence?  We  have  the  great  a  height  or  they  will  jump  and  be 


pence  on  the  plate  and  we  offer  to  deposit 
them  on  the  table  in  the  same  order  as  they 
stand  in  the  pile,  and  yet  not  touch  them. 
How  is  it  done  ?  Simply  by  holding  the 
plate  some  eighteen  inches  above  the  table, 
dropping  the  plate  with  the  coins  for  some 
twelve  inches,  and  then  drawing  it  away 
from  beneath  them  so  that  they  fall  flat. 
The  pence  must  be  held  horizontally  or  they 
will  fall  on  their  edge  and  the  pile  be  upset, 


scattered.  The  secret  of  the  trick  is  the 
slipping  away  of  the  plate  about  an  inch 
above  the  table,  and  with  a  very  little  prac¬ 
tice  this  can  be  done  successfully.  When 
the  pile  of  pence  can  be  dropped  on  the  table 
without  disturbance,  the  experiment  should 
be  tried  with  halfpence,  which  are  much 
more  difficult  to  deal  with.  Any  coins,  in 
fact,  will  do,  but  much  of  the  success 
depends  upon  their  weight  and  proportion. 


“  Edric  the  Norseman.” 

In  regard  to  the  stirring  story  of  heroism 
and  discovery,  by  Professor  Hodgetts, 
which  we  commence  this  week  on  page  9, 
the  author  writes  : — 

“When  a  boy  is  asked.  ' Who  first  discovered 
America?’  he  will  (if  he  should  happen  to  know) 
reply  ‘Christopher  Columbus1’  And  if  (which  is 
very  unlikely)  the  same  boy  should  have  a  taste  for 
more  accurate  knowledge,  he  may  be  induced  to 
add,  ‘But  he  had  only  discovered  some  of  the  Ame¬ 


rican  islands  before  John  Cabot,  at  the  instance  of 
our  Henry  vii.,  took  command  of  an  expedition  and 
discovered  the  mainland,  beginning  his  discoveries 
at  Newfoundland— which  he  called  Prim  a  Vista ,  or 
first  seen — and  extending  them  as  far  as  Virginia.’ 

“We  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  a  boy  come  out 
with  this  information,  as  it  would  show  that  he 
liked  and  understood  the  subject  upon  which  the 
extraordinary  story  we  are  about  to  relate  hinges ; 
but,  while  admitting  the  accuracy  of  the  statements 
made  by  our  young  friend  so  far,  we  must  inform  him 
that  America  had  been  discovered  by  Scandinavians 
from  Iceland  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  and  beginning 
of  the  eleventh  centuries,  five  hundred  years  before 


the  time  of  Columbus,  and  that  documents  relating, 
to  these  discoveries  are  still  preserved  in  the  North. 
These  are,  it  is  true,  only  copies  of  earlier  manu¬ 
scripts,  but  they  are  themselves  of  the  period  be¬ 
tween  1387  and  1395,  already  a  hundred  years  before 
the  time  of  Columbus,  so  that  they  could  not-  have 
been  ‘got up’  on  information  obtained  through  him. 
They  are  evidently  only  copies  of  more  ancient  docu¬ 
ments.  These  two  manuscripts,  called  respectively 
the  ‘Saga  of  Eirik  the  R.ed’  and  the  ‘Saga  of  Thor- 
finn  Karlsefni,’  have  served  as  the  basis  of  my  story.” 

The  following  letter,  addressed  tons  from 
the  British  Museum  by  Mr.  Bireli,  whose 
high  authority  is  widely  recognised,  will 
doubtless  prove  of  much  interest  to  at  least 
our  older  and  more  educated  readers  : — 

“My  deae  Sir,— 

“My  friend.  Professor  .T.  E.  Hodgetts,  has  asked 
me  to  say  a  few  words  about  his  work  on  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  discoveries  in  America,  which  I  am  glad. to- 
find  he  is  desirous  of  making  familiar  to  the  English 
public  through  the  medium  of  your  paper.  As  far 
as  I  am  able  to  gather,  the  account  of  these  disco¬ 
veries  is  contained  in  Icelandic  sagas ;  and  as  Mr. 
Hodgetts,  from  his  known  familiarity  with  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  family  of  languages,  is  well  able  to  consult 
them  in  the  original  tongue,  and  is  happy  in  making: 
such  learning  agreeable  to  English  minds,  T  believe 
the  work  could  not  have  been  in  better  hands.  His 
researches  in  the  Museum,  to  which  I  know  he  is  a 
constant  visitor,  have  probably  materially  advanced 
the  comprehensive  knowledge  of  these  subjects 
which  he  now  possesses.  Since  Mr.  Blackwell’s 
work  in  1847,  consisting  of  a  supplementary  part  of 
Bohn's  edition  of  Mallets  ’Northern  Antiquities,’ 
in  which  the  adventures  of  Leif,  son  of  Eirik  the 
Red,  and  of  Thorfinn  Karlsefni,  are  treated  of,  special 
study  of  this  branch  of  literature  seems  to  have  lain 
dormant.  Even  Blackwell  writes  somewhat  meagrely, 
aud  the  superabundance  of  his  controversial  matter 
detracts  in  some  degree  from  the  interest  of  the  nar¬ 
rative.  Mr.  Hodgetts  does  not,  however,  oppose  the 
writer’s  relation  of  facts.  Books  of  solid  worth  on 
the  habits,  manners  and  customs,  and  mythology  of 
our  forefathers  should  be  many  ;  but,  strange  to  say, 
they  are  still  few,  hence  it  is  fortunate  to  find  a  man 
thoroughly  interested  in  his  subject  and  quite  at 
home  in  it,  trying  to  bring  the  result  of  lengthy 
research  to  the  capacity  of  the  general  mind.  The 
mss.  relating  to  Eirik  and  Thorfinn,  which  have  been 
published  by  the  learned  Danish  philologer  Rafn, 
were  probably  first  committed  to  writing  in  the 
twelfth  century.  Rafn  apparently  uses  a  later  than, 
tenth  century  copy  of  the  saga  of  the  latter,  and  of 
the  former  a  copy  in  the  Codex  Flatoiensis,  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  ancient  sag  is  transcribed  between  the  year3 
1387-1395.  The  sagas  relating  to  America  were  first 
made  use  of  by  Torfmus  for  his  ‘  Historia  Vinlandise 
Antique,’  1705,  which  contains  an  account  of  the 
discoveries  made  by  the  Norsemen  in  the  Western 
world ;  and  more  or  less  ample  information  on  the 
subject  has  been  furnished  by  several  eminent 
writers  of  the  last  century,  but  nevertheless  the 
literary  world  seemed  unwilling  to  admit  the  fact 
that  a  people  supposed  to.have  been  outside  the  pale 
of  European  civilisation  should  have  crossed  the 
Atlantic  and  t-odden  the,. shores  of  the  new  conti¬ 
nent  long  before  its  name  i,  came  associated  with, 
the  later  discovery.  It  was  with  a  view  to  remove- 
any  doubt  on  this  point  that  Professor  Rafn  under¬ 
took  the  labour  of  publishing  the  original  account  of, 
the  voyages,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any 
impartial  reader  of  the  documentary  evidences  con¬ 
tained  in  the  ‘  Antiquatates  American®.’  will  any 
longer  hesitate  to  acknowledge  the  claims  of  the. 
Scandinavians  to  priority  of  discovery. 

“  Yours,  very  truly, 

“  Walter  de  Gray  Birch.. 

“  G.  A.  Hutchison,  Esq.” 


Professor  Hodgetts. 


The  BoyT  Owi\  Pcipef. 


“Harry  Treverton.” 

Tliis  story  of  life  in  the  colonies  is  one 
-that  should  have  peculiar  interest  for  all  our 
readers.  It  is  not  only  of  special  attraction, 
considered  merely  as  a  story,  but  inasmuch 
■as  the  materials  of  which  it  is  so  skilfully 


constructed  were  supplied  by  actual/«ct,  it 
will  serve  to  explain  to  those  innumerable 
correspondents  who  are  continually  writing 
to  us  for  information  as  to  life  and  work 
and  prospects  in  the  various  colonies  what 
are  the  qualifications  most  needed  to  en¬ 
sure  success  in  new  countries.  The  author, 


Lady  Broome,  made  her  mark  in  the  lite¬ 
rary  world  as  Lady  Barker ;  and  latterly, 
as  the  wife  of  the  Governor  of  Western 
Australia,  she  has  had  peculiar  facilities 
for  gathering  the  needful  materials  for  such 
a  realistic  narrative  as  that  which  we  com¬ 
mence  in  this  week’s  number. 


“ALEXAMENOS  WORSHIPS  HIS  GOD.” 

By  the  Bev.  E.  I.  Hardy,  m.a.,  Chaplain  to  the  Forces. 


IT  is  eight  years  since  I  visited  Rome, 
but  I  vividly  remember  the  impression 
made  upon  my  mind  by  one  of  the  many 
•evidences  that  exist  of  the  social  persecu¬ 
tion  and  irritating  ridicule  that  had  to  be 
endured  by  the  early  Christians  in  that 
fearful  and  wonderful  city. 

Joining  a  party  of  sight-seeing  innocents, 
into  whose  heads — or  rather  note-books — 
the  eminent  archaeologist,  Mr.  Shakespeare 
Wood,  had  undertaken  to  introduce  a  few 
of  those  antiquarian  facts  without  which 
no  tourist  likes  to  leave  Rome,  we  started 
to  visit  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars.  None 
of  the  Caesars  were  at  home — nor  had  been 
for  several  centuries.  Accordingly  Mr. 
Wood,  mounting  here  and  there  the  broken 
walls  of  frescoed  dining-rooms  and  marble- 
fronted  domestic  chapels,  preached  to  us 
antiquarian  sermons  from  shapeless  masses 
of  concrete. 

The  series  of  edifices  which  constituted 
the  Palace  of  the  Caesars  once  covered  sixty- 
two  and  a  half  acres,  or  the  entire  of  the 
Palatine  hill.  Augustus  commenced  the 
palace,  which  was  altered  and  enlarged  by 
most  of  his  successors.  What  proofs  of 
high  civilisation  and  accompanying  vice 
are  to  be  seen  in  these  palatial  ruins  ! 
There  is  the  corridor  where  Heliogabalus, 
maddened  by  excesses,  used  to  walk  about 
during  sleepless  nights,  fancying  himself 
pursued  by  the  sea.  Wearied  of  luxury — 
•even  of  such  refined  extravagance  as  feed¬ 
ing  his  horse  on  golden  oats — all  he  thinks 
■of  now  is  of  the  splendid  tower  he  has  de¬ 
signed  in  his  palace,  that,  sick  of  himself 
through  very  selfishness,  he  may  dash  away 
his  blast  existence  by  falling  from  the  top 
of  it.  Human  nature  was  in  the  time  of 
the  Roman  emperors  just  what  it  is  now. 
One  man  :idiculed  the  religion  of  another, 


and  the  soldier  who  would  have  shrunk 
from  no  physical  danger  was  tempted  to 
become  a  moral  coward.  For  look  at  that 
wall  which  once  formed  a  portion  of  the 
guard-room  of  Roman  soldiers.  On  it  you 
may  see  rude  scratchings  made  by  imperial 
guardsmen  and  pages.  They  are  eighteen 
centuries  old,  but  as  easily  discernible  as 
those  on  the  walls  of  a  guard-room  in  any 
existing  barracks.  The  most  celebrated  one 
has  been  cut  out  and  removed  to  the 
museum  of  the  Roman  College.  It  was  a 
caricature  of  the  crucifixion  of  a  man  with 
an  ass’s  head,  scratched  apparently  with  a 
nail.  Underneath  is  the  inscription,  in 
Greek,  which  was  then  very  commonly 
spoken  at  Rome,  ’AAelapevos  oifitTai  Qebv 
(“  Alexamenos  worships  his  God  ”).  Alexa- 
menos  was  a  soldier  who  had  been  con¬ 
verted  to  Christ,  and  here  is  the  evidence  of 
how  he  was  mocked  by  his  fellow-soldiers 
for  worshipping  the  Saviour  who  was  cruci¬ 
fied  for  him.  Let  us  hope  that  Alexamenos, 
instead  of  being  laughed  out  of  his  religion, 
after  the  manner  of  too  many  schoolboys 
and  young  soldiers  of  our  day,  considered 
the  ridicule  of  foolish  companions  of  no 
more  importance  than  “the  crackling  of 
thorns  under  a  pot.” 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  was  there  the 
head  of  an  ass  in  the  caricature  ?  Because 
one  of  the  calumnies  invented  to  disparage 
the  early  Christians  was  that  they  wor¬ 
shipped  an  ass.  Probably  the  heathen  had 
got  a  hold  of  some  scrap  of  Scilpture  which 
spoke  of  Jesus  riding  on  an  ass  into  Jeru¬ 
salem,  and  this  would  by  the  trumpet- 
tongue  of  malicious  gossip  be  made  into 
the  monstrous  story  that  the  despised  Naza- 
renes  worshipped  an  ass.  We  know  that  even 
worse  slander  than  this  circulated  among  the 
Gentiles.  It  was  said  that  the  early  Chris¬ 


tians  when  they  assembled  together  actually 
ate  human  flesh.  Here  again  Satan,  the 
accuser  of  the  brethren,  may  have  used 
Scripture,  suggesting  to  Gentile  calum¬ 
niators  as  a  slender  basis  for  the  terrible 
accusation  such  words  as  “  Except  ye  eat 
the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,”  .  .  .  “Jesus 
took  bread,  brake  it,  and  said,  ‘  Take,  eat ; 
this  is  my  body,’”  words  which,  being 
separated  from  their  context,  would  be 
sure  to  be  misunderstood,  especially  as 
there  would  be  a  desire  to  twist  evil  out  of 
them.  Have  Christians  never  used  Scrip¬ 
ture  to  put  a  bad  meaning  on  the  opinions 
of  their  fellow-Christians  who  differed  from 
them  ? 

From  these  early  calumnies  we  may  see 
the  evil  of  judging  our  opponents  with 
insufficient  evidence,  and  we  can  under¬ 
stand  why  St.  Peter  wrote  as  follows 
to  those  who  were  exposed  to  Gentile 
malice  :  “  But  and  if  ye  suffer  for 

righteousness’  sake,  happy  are  ye :  and 
be  not  afraid  of  their  terror,  neither  be 
troubled  :  having  a  good  conscience  ;  that, 
whereas  they  speak  evil  of  you,  as  of  evil 
doers,  they  may  be  ashamed  that  falsely 
accuse  your  good  conversation  in  Christ. 
For  so  is  the  will  of  God,  that  with  well 
doing  ye  may  put  to  silence  the  ignorance 
of  foolish  men.” 

That  was  good  advice  which  a  captain 
cnee  gave  a  sailor-lad  who  had  joined  his 
ship:  “Never  let  yourself  be  laughed  out 
of  your  money  or  your  religion.”  When 
young  people  are  afaid  of  the  “argument 
of  a  grin,”  and  are  in  danger  of  being 
laughed  out  of  their  religion,  let  them 
think  of  Alexamenos,  whom  we  like  to 
remember  as  not  fearing  nor  heeding  the 
voices  of  his  companions,  but  as  fearing 
and  heeding  the  voice  of  God  only. 


OUR  OPEN  COLUMN. 


PRACTICAL  JOKING. 

LADY  correspondent  at  Malacca,  Straits  Settle¬ 
ments,  sends  us  the  following  true  story  of  a 
practical  joke: --“It  seems  a  long  time  ago  now 
since  a  party  of  us — all  young  people— were  sitting 
around  a  cosy  fire  in  the  dining-room  of  the  dear  old 
home,  telling  ghost  stories,  aud  chatting  about  all 
the  weird,  uncanny  things  we  could  think  of.  I  was 
tmt  much  troubled  with  nerves  in  those  days,  and 
-when  I  saw  the  startled  faces  of  some  of  the  other 
•girls  a  spirit  of  mischief  took  possession  of  me,  and 
T  began  to  think  how  I  could  play  them  a  trick,  and 
give  them  all  a  thorough  good  scare.  Ah,  I  little 
■thought  how  the  tables  would  he  turned  upon  me 
and  the  biter  bitten  ! 

“A  short  distance  from  the  house  stood  the  ruins 
•of  an  old  monastery,  surrounded  by  gardens  and 
'fields.  At  various  times  skulls  had  been  dug  up  in 
ithe  latter,  which  were  supposed  to  have  been  the 
:  c.i rial-ground s  of  the  monks.  I  suddenly  remem¬ 
bered  that  one  of  these  skulls  —  which  was  in  an 
'excellent  state  of  preservation— had  been  given  to 
my  Brother,  who  had  it  cleaned  aud  put  on  a 
bracket ;  but  my  eldest  sister,  prophesying  dire  mis- 
•Jartune  to  the  household  as  long  as  it  remained 
1  here,  it  was  banished  to  a  lumber-room  in  an  unused 
part  of  the  house.  Our  house  being  too  large  for  us, 
part  of  it  had  been  partitioned  off  from  the  main 
(building,  and  could  now  only  be  entered  by  a  door 


opening  upon  a  small  courtyard.  I  sat  for  some 
time  concocting  my  mischievous  plan,  and  then 
quietly  left  the  room  to  fetch  the  skull.  It  was  a 
brilliant  moonlight  night,  cold,  and  rather  frosty. 
As  I  did  not  wish  to  lie  seen  leaving  the  house,  I 
determined  not  to  take  a  light,  thinking  the  moon¬ 
light  would  answer  my  purpose.  I  got  the  key  of 
the  door,  and,  throwing  a  white  woollen  ‘  cloud ' 
over  my  head,  hurried  stealthily  across  the  yard. 
Groping  my  way  up  the  dark,  dusty  stairs,  I  at  last 
reached  the  room  where  I  knew  the  remnant  of 
humanity  had  been  placed.  The  moonlight  shone 
brilliantly  through  the  uncurtained  window,  making 
some  parts  of  the  room  almost  as  light  as  day,  but 
leaving  dark,  mysterious  shadows  in  the  corners.  In 
one  of  these  corners  was  a  cupboard,  where  the  skull 
had  been  put.  I  opened  the  door,  hut  was  obliged 
to  feel  about,  it  being  too  dark  to  see  inside.  It  was 
not  until  I  had  groped  about  for  some  time,  and  had 
knocked  down  several  articles,  that  I  at  length 
grasped  the  object  of  my  search.  I  lifted  it  up,  but 
at  the  same  time  a  small  stream  of  something  cold 
poured  over  my  hand  and  bare  arm,  causing  a  very 
unpleasant  sensation,  and  1  went  into  the  moonlight 
to  see  what  it  was.  A  thrill  of  horror  went  through 
me  as  I  saw  my  hand  and  arm  stained  with  what 
appeared  to  be  blood  coming  from  the  skull  itself. 
All  kinds  of  horrible,  senseless,  terrifying  thoughts 
entered  my  mind,  and  old  legends  of  victims  whose 
dead  wounds  bled  at  the  approach  of  their  mur¬ 


derers  came  back  to  my  memory.  A  breath  of  cold, 
chill  air  from  the  open  door  unnerved  me  still  more. 
.Most  people  have  experienced  the  disagreeable  sen¬ 
sation  which  an  unexpected  cold  draught  will  cause 
even  in  our  bravest  moments.  I  stood  perfectly 
still,  trying  to  summon  up  courage  to  dart  down  the 
dark  stairs ;  hut  at  this  moment  my  heart  almost 
ceased  to  beat,  for  suddenly  I  heard  a  wild  unearthly 
shriek  behind  me ;  it  thrilled  through  every  nerve, 
almost  paralysing  me  with  terror,  and  it  was  with 
clenched  hands  and  teeth  that  I  turned  to  see  from 
whence  the  dreadful  cry  had  proceeded. 

“  The  figure  of  a  woman,  which  I  immediately  re¬ 
cognised  as  our  housemaid,  stood  in  the  open  door¬ 
way.  She  had  a  lamp  in  her  hand,  and  was  wildly 
staring  at  me  with  a  look  of  extreme  horror  on  her 
white  face.  I  hurried  thankfully  towards  her,  but 
she  threw  her  arms  over  her  head,  and,  uttering 
shriek  upon  shriek,  ran  almost  headlong  down  the 
stairs.  At  this  I  lost  the  last  remnant  of  my  self- 
control,  and  I  dashed  madly  after  her,  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  skull,  which  I  threw  down  in  my  flight,  adding 
to  ray  panic  by  tumbling,  hump,  hump,  down  the 
stairs  after  me.  I  scarcely  know  how  I  got  into  the 
house,  but  when  I  did  so  the  poor  girl  was  in  violent 
hysterics,  crying  out  that  she  had  seen  ‘  a  ghost  with 
its  head  in  its  hands.’ 

“It  seems  that,  while  standing  at  the  kitchen  door, 
she  noticed  my  little  dog  (a  great  favourite  of  hers) 
enter  the  open  door  of  the  disused  buildings,  and,  as 
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it  refused  to  return  at  her  call,  she  took  a  light  to  ' 
find  the  little  animal  and  put  it  safely  away  for  the 
night.  Following  the  dog,  she  entered  the  room  1 
while  I  was  standing  in  the  moonlight  looking  at  the 
skull.  I  wore  a  self-grey  dress,  which  colour  always 
looks  indistinct  and  mysterious  in  the  moonlight, 
and  as  my  head  was  completely  shrouded  in  the  ' 
white  woollen  wrapper,  no  wonder  the  poor  ignorant 
.  girl  mistook  me  for  a  ghostly  visitant — the  skull  in 
my  hand  adding  to  the  weird  effect. 

“For  several  days  the  unfortunate  girl  suffered 
from  the  shock  to  her  nerves,  and  never  could  be  ! 
persuaded  to  cross  the  yard  again  at  night.  Next 
day  1  went  to  the  room  and  examined  the  cupboard, 
to  find  out  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  sanguinary-  ' 
Hooking  fluid.  I  found  nothing  but  a  bottle  of  red 


ink,  which  I  had  overturned  during  my  search  in  the 
dark. 

“  In  conclusion,  I  must  say  that  this  little  adven¬ 
ture  completely  cured  me  of  indulging  in  that  kind 
of  practical  joking,  which  is  a  most  senseless  and 
cruel  form  of  mischief,  and  often  leads  to  disastrous 
results.  “  Eillen." 

[The  writer  of  this  narrative,  in  the  course  of  her 
accompanying  letter,  remarks  :  ■■  The  volume  of  the 
B.  0.  T.  I  brought  front  England  with  me  lias  been 
most  highly  appreciated  by  the  Chinese  and  Malay 
boys— sons  of  Chinese  and  Malay  princes— to  whom  I 
have  lent  it.  T  have  now  sent  ic  to  two  young  Malay 
rajas  who  were  educated  in  this  school,  and  they  are 
delighted  with  it,  and  ask  for  other  volumes."] 
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***  With  this  week’s  number  of  the  B.  0.  P.  a 
Coloured  Plate ,  by  W.  WEEKES,  R.I.,  is  presented 
to  every  reader. 


To  Correspondents. 

1.  Answers  cannot  possibly  appear  under  five  or 
six  weeks. 

•2.  Answers  are  never  sent  by  post,  but  only  appear 
in  this  column,  pro  bono  publico. 


DOINGS  FOR  THE  MONTH. 


OCTOBER, 


The  Poultry  Run.— Those  of  our  readers  who 
wish  to  commence  the  breeding  and  rearing  of 
poultry  will  first  naturally  ask  themselves  the  much- 
-vexed  question,  “Bo  poultry  pay?”  We  are  sorry 
mot  to  he  able  to  give  a  more  definite  or  encouraging 
reply  than  the  following.  Poultry  farms  have 
hitherto  in  this  country  proved  a  failure  except  in 
the  hands  of  most  careful  breeders  for  stock  and 
■show  purposes.  Fowls  in  small  quantities  thrive 
mud  pay  liest  where  they  have  an  unlimited  run. 
'They  are  very  independent  animals,  and  like  to  pick 
up  their  own  living.  Where,  for  example,  you  see  a 
ishoal  of  them  about  an  inn-yard  or  farmsteading, 
y  ou  may  be  sure  there  are  cosy  nests  not  far  off,  and 
plenty  of  eggs  in  them.  On  the  contrary,  if  you 
pass  fowl-runs  closely  confined,  however  pretty  they 
may  look,  be  sure  they  are  more  ornamental  than 
anything  else. 

We  do  not  discourage  Our  Boys,  however,  from 
’tiying  their  luck,  only  they  must  not  be  too  ambi¬ 
tious. 

There  are  many  branches,  too,  in  the  Poultry 
Fancy ;  so  one  can  pick  and  choose,  keep  birds  for 
•show,  for  flesh,  for  eggs,  or  for  pleasure.  Then  some 
may  be  well  situated  for  rearing  turkeys,  geese,  or 
•  ducks,  while  others  may  go  in  heavily  for  bantams. 

This  month  may  especially  be  devoted  by  those 
•already  “in  the  swim”  to  preparing  for  show  (shelter 
and  feed  well,  separate,  and  take  care  of  plumage), 
to  general  repairs  and  cleaning  up,  aDd  thorough 
activity,  getting  ready  for  winter. 

The  Pigeon  Loft.— Boys  in  this  department  must 
Hie  busy  also.  Next  month  wintry  weather  may  set 
in,  or  cold  and  damp,  at  all  events.  Be  prepared, 
therefore.  Thoroughly  overhaul  the  loft  in  every 
direction — clean,  scrape,  scrub,  wash,  disinfect,  and 
repair.  By  so  doing  you  will  make  your  birds  both 
healthy  and  happy,  disease  will  be  prevented,  and 
there  will  be  fewer  applicants  for  advice  from  our 
busy  editor.  (Such  advice,  we  may  remind  our 
readers,  cannot  possibly  reach  them  before  six 
weeks,  by  which  time  the  birds  will  be  either  dead  or 
''veil.) 

Perches  should  receive  attention.  This  is  a  matter 
which  is  too  little  thought  of,  and  the  result  is  sore 
■feet  and  cramp  of  limbs,  perhaps  extending  even  to 
the  wings.  We  do  well,  therefore,  to  sound  the 
note  of  alarm. 

Do  not  forget  lime-washing  and  disinfection.  We 
often  recommend  Sanitas,  but  carbolic  acid  does 
well  also  in  out-of-the-way  corners.  You  may  begin 
building  a  pigeon-loft  or  house  this  month  See 
isorne  good  oue,  and  take  notes.  Only  do  not  forget 


that  birds  must  have  sunshine.  Feed  liberally,  and 
[  put  plenty  of  gravel  down.  The  food  may  now  be 
harder. 

The  Aviary.— Keep  weeding.  It  is  stupid  to 
overstock  and  retain  birds  that  have  110  good  pro¬ 
perties  about  them.  Better  by  half  give  them  away. 
Keep  the  cages  very  clean.  Learn  to  attend  to  your 
birds  every  morning,  immediately  after  or  even  before 
breakfast.  Feed  liberally,  and,  if  you  are  giving 
cayenne,  continue  it.  A  nice  amusement  this  month 
for  idle  hands  is  the  manufacture  of  a  bird-cage.  We 
have  in  back  numbers  given  a  series  of  articles  on 
;  this  subject. 

The  Babbitry.— We  may  begin  as  in  The  Aviary, 
and  say  ‘keep  weeding."  But  the  rabbit-fancier 
has  an  advantage  over  the  bird-man  in  this  respect, 
because  the  former  may  make  good  market  of  his 
extra  stock.  Put  these  in  pens  by  themselves,  fatten, 
and  sell  or  kill  for  the  pot.  Stewed  rabbit  is  ex¬ 
cellent  eating.  We  trust  yon  have  laid  in  a  large 
stock  of  bedding.  If  not.  there  is  still  time  to 
gather  it  on  sunny  days.  Be  sure  to  stow  it  most 
carefully,  so  that  it  may  neither  get  kicked  about 
,  nor  ran  among  by  fowls  or  mice.  The  bedding  of 
rabbits  is  most  essential  to  successs. 

Make  repairs.  Make  new  hutches.  Beware  of 
damp  and  had  smells,  and  take  a  sickly  rabbit  at 
'  once  from  among  the  flock.  Remember  the  proverb 
about  the  sickly  sheep. 

The  Kennel.— What  you  must  beware  of  in  this 
department  is  cold,  which,  especially  if  the  dog  be 
•  exposed  to  it  while  hungry,  breeds  inflammation. 

Look  after  the  comfort  of  outdoor  kennels  particu- 
■  larly,  therefore.  It  is  a  good  time  to  make  protec¬ 
tion  against  winter  snows  ;  the  dog’s  house  may  be 
so  contrived  as  to  baffle  danger  from  any  quarter. 
We  are  often  applied  to  for  a  cure  for  mange.  Now 
this  may  be  caused  by  ill-health,  when  it  is  called 
eczema  ;  or  by  a  skin-burrowing  insect,  which  causes 
the  real  mange.  The  safest  and  simplest  plan  in 
either  case  is  to  wash  the  dog  well  twice  a  week  in 
the  morning,  using  lukewarm  water  and  carbolic 
soap,  with  a  cold  douch  to  follow,  and,  after  he  has 
been  dried,  to  anoint  with  oil.  Fee  plenty  of  this. 
Afterwards  keep  in  a  warm  place.  Feed  extra  well 
while  the  cure  is  going  on. 

The  Bf.e  World. — The  chief  work  of  the  month 
is  that  of  wintering.  The  most  approved  plan  can¬ 
not  be  described  in  a  brief  paragraph.  We  refer  yon 
to  our  Bee  series.  Anyhow,  you  can  contrive 
shelter,  warmth,  and  protection  from  snow,  and,  we 
may  add,  errant  mice. 

The  Kitchen  Garden.— Potato  crops  must  now 
be  all  got  up,  also  carrots,  but  parsniDs  like  a  touch 
of  the  frost.  Plant  cabbage  and  spring  kale.  Lay 
out  new  gardens,  and  keep  the  old  ones  everywhere 
tidy  and  free  from  weeds. 

The  Flower  and  Window  Gardens.  —  The 
general  work  is  that  of  planning  and  laying  out  beds 
and  borders.  Do  this  on  paper  first,  hut  take  a  look  at 
neatly-kept  cottage  gardens.  Clear  all  borders  of 
weeds,  and  rake  and  tidy  in  fine  dry  weather.  Then 
about  the  middle  of  the  month  you  may  plant  your 
spring  flowers.  Yrou  will  thus  he  beforehand  with 
tiie  weather.  Besides,  they  always  do  best  planted 
early,  because  they  have  time  to  root  and  fairly 
establish  themselves.  On  rainy  days  work  in  your 
tool-house  at  the  manufacture  of  window-boxes. 
Take  patterns  from  others  you  see  in  your  walks, 
and,  if  you  cannot  afford  Virginia  cork,  procure  the 
bark  of  rough  trees ;  it  looks  very  nearly  as  well. 


Jerboa.— 1.  To  find  the  area  of  a  mainsail,  draw  a 
line  from  the  peak  to  the  clew,  dividing  the  tra¬ 
pezium  into  a  couple  of  triangles.  1  hen  from  the 
throat  drop  a  perpendicular  011  to  the  line  you  have 
drawn.  And  from  the  opposite  angle  draw  a  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  line.  Measure  the  line  and  these 
perpendiculars,  find  the  areas  of  the  two  triangles, 
and  add  them  together.  To  find  the  area  of  a 
triangle  you  simply  have  to  multiply  the  base  by 
half  the  perpendicular  height.  2.  The  mizen  may 
be  a  lug,  gaff,  or  leg-of-mutton ;  and  the  sheet  is 
generally  passed  through  a  block  or  ring  in  the 
centre  of  the  stern. 

A  Lady  Subscriber. — The  stjle  in  which  we  have 
seen  it  successful  is  that  in  which  the  letters  are 
of  luminous  paint  on  a  dark  background,  the  other 
colours,  oil  or  distemper,  being  used  as  ornamental 
only. 

John  Stuart. — 1.  See  Maclise's  picture  in  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  of  the  Meeting  of  Wellington  and 
Biucher,  or  get  an  Art  Union  engraving  of  it.  2. 
No.  3.  We  never  issued  such  a  prospectus,  or 
promised  any  such  plate.  4  There  never  was  a 
ltlth  Lancers  in  the  British  Army. 

C.  RINK.— There  is  no  such  officer  in  the  Navy.  The 
duties  are  done  by  the  sick-bay  stewards,  whose 
pay  is  two  shillings  and  five  pence  a  day,  or  six- 
teenpence  a  day  on  appointment. 

F.  .1.  P.  Jeffreys.— Gretna  Green  is  a  village  in 
Dumfriesshire,  just  on  the  borders,  to  which  people 
used  to  go  to  be  married  immediately  under  Scotch 
law,  which  made  the  tie  binding  if  acknowledged 
before  witnesses.  In  1856  an  Act  of  Parliament 
was  passed  making  such  marriages  illegal  unless 
one  of  the  persons  had  been  living  in  Scotland  for 
three  weeks.  Since  then  no  more  lias  been  heard 
of  Gretna  Green. 

T.  A.  N. — We  have  done  that  at  full  length.  See 
our  articles  in  the  third  volume  on  “  Fire  Balloons, 
and  How  to  Make  Them.” 

L.  (A  Reader  of  the  B.  0.  P.) — The  crew  of  an  Orient 
liner,  or  of  any  large  passenger  steamer,  would  be 
about  the  same  as  that  of  a  P.  and  0.  boat.  On 
the  Atlantic  liners  the  number  would  perhaps  be 
larger.  Ail  ships  have  their  portraits  taken,  and 
a  letter  to  the  managing  owners  would  ascertain 
for  you  to  whom  to  apply  for  a  copy. 

A  Run  ’Un. —  I.  Clean  copper  with  softsoap  and 
rotten  stone.  2.  In  1887  Spring  commenced  at  ten 
o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  20th  of  March.  It  is 
an  astronomical  fact  and  not  a  matter  of  opinion. 
Spring  begins  when  the  sun  enters  Aries,  Summer 
begins  when  it  enters  Cancer,  Autumn  begins  when 
it  enters  Libra,  Winter  begins  when  it  enters 
Capricornus.  When  Spring  and  Autumn  begin  you 
get  the  Equinoxes,  when  Summer  and  Winter 
begin  you  get  the  Solstices.  At  the  Solstices  you 
get  tiie  longest  day  and  the  shortest  day,  at  the 
Equinoxes  day  and  night  are  equal. 

Captain.— The  regiment  is  tiie  10th  (Prince  of 
Wales's  Own  Royal)  Hussars,  now  statioued  at 
Aldershot. 

Ignoramus.— Read  the  "  Dictionary  of  National  Bio¬ 
graphy,”  now  publishing  by  Smith,  Elder,  and 
Co.,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen. 
Read  it  volume  by  volume  as  it  comes  out.  It  vrill 
cover  the  whole  ground  for  you.  The  most  in¬ 
teresting  of  the  text-books  is  “  Shaw’s  English 
Literature  ’’  in  Murray's  Student's  Manuals. 

Staff. — Schoolmasters  are  admitted  to  the  Army 
by  competitive  examination.  The  subjects  are 
English  grammar,  Scripture  history,  English  his¬ 
tory,  geography,  arithmetic  to  square  root,  and 
Euclid,  books  I.  and  II.  Application  must  be 
made  to  the  Director-General  of  Military  Educa¬ 
tion. 

A.  F.  G.— 1.  The  British  loss  in  the  Crimea  was  168 
officers  and  1,775  men  killed  in  action,  51  officers 
and  1,870  men  died  of  wounds,  2,873  men  dis¬ 
charged  as  unfit  from  wounds  and  sickness,  and  65 
officers  and  15,069  men  died  of  disease  and  want  of 
proper  preparation,  due  to  the  popular  policy  of 
keeping  down  the  estimates.  Total,  22,451  men. 
The  French  lost  63,000  men  ;  the  Russians  lost 
500,000.  2.  Do  not  know.  No  one  knows,  3.  Buy 
your  varnish  ready-made.  4.  Try  and  improve  on 
“Yours  Respectively." 

The  Young  Publican.— There  is  an  “  Educational 
Year  Book,"  published  by  Messrs.  Cassell  and  Co,, 
in  which  you  will  find  a  comnlete  list. 
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HARRY  TREYERTON: 

A  STORY  OF  COLONIAL  LIFE. 


By  Lady  Broome. 


chapter  III.- 


' OUT  YOU  GO  : 


T)efore  going  to  his  office  next  day 
-L*  Summers  provided  me  with  writing 
materials,  and  after  he  had  left  I  sat 
down  and  wrote  my  father  a  long  letter. 
This  epistle  was  composed  in  a  far  dif¬ 
ferent  spirit  and  style  from  what  it 
would  have  been  twenty-four  hours  be¬ 
fore.  Of  course  I  had  to  tell  him  of  poor 
Mr.  Remison’s  death,  which  I  knew 
would  be  a  shock  to  him,  leaving  me  as  it 
did  absolutely  friendless,  with  half  the 
width  of  the  globe  between  me  and  my 
home.  But  I  wrote  as  hopefully  and 
cheerfully  as  indeed  i  felt,  dwelling  on 
the  kindness  of  my  chance  acquaint¬ 
ance,  with  whom  I  was  then  staying, 
and  who  had  promised  to  help  me  to 


An  uncommonly  neat  ‘swag- 
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find  employment.  I  added,  as  all  boys 
do,  that  I  was  in  good  health  and  spirits, 
and  hoped  soon  to  be  able  to  tell  him 
that  I  was  earning  a  respectable  living. 

In  spite  of  this  occupation  the  day 
seemed  a  long  one,  for  it  was  past  four 
o’clock  before  I  heard  Summers’s  step 
outside,  and  his  gay  voice  singing— 

“  Oh,  never  let  your  chances 
Like  sunbeams  pass  you  by. 

Or  you'll  never  miss  the  water 
Till  the  well  runs  dry.” 

“What  do  you  think  of  that  for  a 
motto,  old  man  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Well,”  I  answered,  sagely,  “it  bears 
out  what  the  skipper  of  our  ship  told 
me  one  evening — something  about  a 
settler  in  this  very  colony,  I  believe, 
who  boasts  of  having  landed  with  one 
penny  only  in  his  pocket,  and  has  since 
become  a  rich  squatter,  all  through 
watching  and  taking  advantage  of  his 
chances.” 

“  Oh,  I  know  the  old  boy  well !  ” 
Summers  cried ;  “  and  by  the  same 
token,  if  you  want  a  sample  of  real 
Australian  hospitality,  just  ride  up  to 
his  station  some  day.  It  does  not  matter 
a  straw  whether  he  knows  you  or  not, 
the  moment  your  foot  is  out  of  the 
stirrup  your  horse  is  led  away  and  pro¬ 
perly  cared  for,  while  you  are  cordially 
shaken  by  the  hand,  taken  indoors,  and 
treated  like  a  prince.  Nice  house,  com¬ 
fortable  rooms,  plenty  to  eat  and  drink, 
and,  above  all,  a  genuine  welcome.  You 
are  begged  to  tell  any  little  news  or 
gossip  you  may  have  heard,  which  you 
do  as  well  as  you  can.  Then  when 
the  ladies  have  gone  o  to  bed  the 
old  man  brings  out  some  ancient¬ 
looking  bottles,  gets  out  his  long 
clay  pipe,  and  then  starts  off  for  an 
airing  on  his  hobby-horse.  You  are 
shown  the  identical  penny  he  brought 
to  the  colony,  and  are  told  about  the. 
first  horse  your  host  bought.  Its  price 
was  ten  shillings,  and  you  learn  how  a 
saddle  was  made  out  of  sheepskin  and 
rope,  how  kangaroo  was  the  only  meat 
tasted  from  one  year’s  end  to  the  other, 
and  how  boiled  wheat  took  the  place  of 
bread.  It  is  ail  uncommonly  interest¬ 
ing,  but  at  last  you  begin  to  nod,  and 
after  more  offers  of  hospitality  (which 
you'll  refuse  if  you  are  wise),  you  arc 
shown  into  a  splendid  bedroom,  where 
you  sink  into  about  three  feet  of  down, 
and  know  nothing  more  till  the  sun  is 
shining  into  your  room,  and  the  crow¬ 
ing  of  cocks  and  neighing  of  horses  tells 
you  your  first  night  at  Penny  Place 
Farm  is  past  and  gone.” 

My  boy  readers  may  imagine  how 
eagerly  I  drank  in  every  word  of  this 
long  but  fascinating  story,  with  eyes  and 
ears  equally  on  the  alert.  When  it  was 
ended  I  came  back  to  rea  life  with  a 
sort  of  gasp,  and  juA  managed  to  ask, 
in  order  to  show  how  practical  I  was, 

“  And  this  man  contrived  to  make  his 
money  just  through  sticking  to  work 
and  making  good  bargains  ?  ” 

“Yes,  my  boy,  just  through  that; 
and,  what’s  better,  Old  Penny  piece,  as 
we  call  him,  is  by  no  means  the  only 
man  who  has  made  a  comfortable  home 
in  this  colony.  Unfortunately  there 
are  some  who  act  according  to  the  say¬ 
ing  ‘  Make  money,  honestly  if  you 
can,  but  make  it,”  and  are  not  particu  ar 
how  they  carry  out  the  command.  1  or 


instance,  I  know  one  man  who  lives 
about  a  couple  of  hundred  miles  from 
here,  on  a  line  of  road  to  the  back 
country,  and  who  has  made  quite  a 
little  pile  of  money  by  buying  lean 
horses  and  fattening  them  up  for  the 
market.” 

“What!”  I  exclaimed,  in  horror; 
“  you  don’t  mean  to  say  people  eat 
horseflesh  in  Australia  1  ” 

Summers  burst  out  laughing. 

“  No  they  don’t,  you  greenhorn,  unless 
they  are  precious  hard  up,  and  then 
they  eat  horses,  saddles  and  bridles, 
and  all  they  can  get !  As  a  rule  Aus¬ 
tralians  have  plenty  of  beef  and  mutton, 
but  the  man  I’m  talking  about  found 
customers  in  the  travellers  who  reached 
his  station  with  knocked-up  animals. 
His  game  was  to  sell  one  of  his  own 
horses  for  about  twenty  pounds  and 
allow  the  traveller  something  like  fifty 
shillings  for  his  poor  tired  beast,  which 
would  immediately  be  turned  into  a 
good  paddock,  and  in  three  months  it 
would  be  rolling  fat,  and  as  fresh  as 
paint.  If  ever  you  meet  him  he’ll  be 
sure  to  tell  you  his  favourite  yarn,  and 
it’ll  be  something  like  this.” 

Here  Summers  stuck  a  hat  on  one 
side  of  his  head,  put  his  thumbs  in  the 
arms  of  his  waistcoat,  and  made  him¬ 
self  in  a  moment,  by  a  subtle  change  of 
voice  and  manner,  into  a  capital  imita¬ 
tion  of  an  old  farmer  of  the  rough-and- 
ready  type,  and  began  thus  : 

“  Yes,  there’s  a  bit  o’  money  to  be 
made  in  orseflesh,  if  you  only  knows 
how  to  set  about  it.  One  day  a  reg’lar 
new  chum  rides  up  to  my  station 
and  says,  says  he,  ‘My  ’orse  is  clean 
knocked  up,  and  got  a  sore  back  besides. 
Can  you  sell  me  a  hanimal  ? :  ‘  In 
course  I  ca.n.’  So  I  sells  him  one  for 
twenty  pound,  allowin’  him  live  pound 
for  his  screw,  and  that  was  doin’  the 
thing  real  ansom,  I  can  tell  you  !  Well, 
my  hold  ’orseman  rides  away,  and  in 
about  three  months’  time  back  he  comes 
with  the  same  hanimal  as  I’d  sold  him. 
Poor  beast,  you  wouldn’t  ha’  known  it ; 
scarcely  a  leg  to  stand  on,  and  a  staring- 
coat  over  ribs  stickin’  up  like  the  tim¬ 
bers  of  a  broken- up  boat !  In  course 
he’s  wishful  to  buy  another  ’orse,  and 
axes  me,  quite  mournful- like,  if  I’d 
anything  at  a  reasonable  figger  as  ’un 
suit  him.  ‘  Well,  sir,’  says  I,  ‘  here  be 
an  extraordinary  valuable  hanimal,  but 
I’m  afeard  the  price  ’ll  be  summat 
igh  for  you.’  ‘  Trot  him  out,’  says  he, 

‘  and  let’s  have  a  look  at  him.’  So  I 
had  the  saddle  put  on  the  ’orse,  and  he 
just  looked  splendid.  ‘Yes,’  says  the 
new  chum,  ‘he’s  a  very  good  stamp  of 
a  horse,  that,’  and  he  feels  his  legs,  looks 
into  his  mouth  ;  in  fact,  takes  stock  of 
him  all  over.  ‘Yes,  I  think  he’ll  do. 
What’s  your  figure  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Well,  sir,’  says  I,  ‘  the  price  o’  that 
there  ’orse  is  thirty  pound.’ 

“‘Come,  come,’  says  he,  ‘you’re  lay¬ 
ing  it  on  rather  thick,  aren’t  you  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Take  the  ’orse  back  to  the  stable, 
Jim,  says  I;  ‘come  in  and  ’ave  a  bit 
ot  dinner,  sir. 

“  Oh,’  lie  says,  ‘business  first  and 
pleasure  afterwards.  Hold  on  a  bit 
with  that  horse,  my  man.’  Well,  to 
make  a  long  story  short,  he  takes  the 
horse  at,  my  price,  and  I  don’t  doubt 
but  that,  by  the  time  he  got  to  his 
journey’s  end,  he’d  find  out  that  he  and 


that  hanimal  was  quite  old  friends  ;  for 
you  see,  sir,  it  wor  the  werry  same  ’orse 
as  I’d  give  him  five  pounds  for  three 
months  previous,  only  he  couldn’t  see 
through  his  fat.  Bless  your  ’art,  you 
can  always  sell  a  bad  ’orse  with  lots  of 
fat  on  him  to  a  new  chum,  when  he’d 
turn  up  his  nose  at  a  real  good  hanimal 
as  was  low  in  condition.” 

“Well,  there’s  one  comfort,”  I  re¬ 
marked ,  “  that  class  of  gentlemen  won’t 
be  likely  to  make  much  out  of  me.” 

“  That’s  all  very  well,”  Summers  an¬ 
swered  ;  “  but  I  take  it  you  would  be 
more  comfortable  if  your  pockets  were 
somewhat  better  lined  than  they  are 
just  at  present,  hey  ?  What’s  the  sum 
total,  old  man  1  ” 

“Take  fifteen  shillings  paid  to  old 
Pewters  from  five  pounds,  and  four 
pound  five  remain.” 

“Good  boy  !  go  up  top.  Now,  what 
do  you  propose  to  do?” 

“  Hire  a  horse,  and  go  to  the  city  in 
search  of  a  billet,”  I  replied. 

“  That  means  throwing  away  ten 
shillings  at  the  livery  stables,  and  an¬ 
other  ten  at  the  hotels.  No,  we  can 
save  that  pound,  and  I  will  give  you 
my  experience  for  nothing,  which  will 
pay  much  better.  A  pound  saved  is  a 
pound  gained.  There  now,  we  are 
making  money  already,  hey  ?  ”  And 
Summers  had  to  pause  and  chuckle  at 
his  own  wit  before  he  could  go  on 
soberly,  in  true  Mentor  fashion. 

“  Now  we  will  presume  that  you  have 
ridden  your  fifteen  miles,  and  that  the 
ostler  at  the  Royal  Arms  has  taken 
your  animal  to  the  stables,  and  that 
you’ve  refreshed  yourself  with  a  glass 
of  beer  and  a  biscuit.  You  then  start 
for  a  tour  round  the  Government  offices, 
beginning,  naturally,  with  the  most  im¬ 
portant,  and  you  senci  in  your  card  to 
the  Under- Secretary.  After  a  few 
minutes’  delay  you  are  shown  into  a 
plain  but  comfortable  and  workman¬ 
like  room.  Very  civil  gentleman ;  he 
rises,  bows,  shakes  hands,  offers  you  a 
chair.  ‘  Lately  arrived,  Mr.  Treverton, 

I  presume  ?  Splendid  climate,  good 
opportunities  for  investment,  beautiful 
country  lately  discovered,  hope  you  in¬ 
tend  to  remain  in  the  colony,’  and  so 
forth.  At  last  he  pulls  up  ;  then  you 
make  a  little  speech  (which,  however,  he 
has  heard  before)  about  unfortunate  and 
unforeseen  circumstances  having  placed 
you  in  rather  an  awkward  position, 
and  you  add  that  you  have  called  to 
ascertain  if  there  be  any  probability  of 
obtaining  a  clerkship  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  service. 

“The  friendly  gentleman  at  once 
turns  into  the  stern  official,  touches  a 
hand-bell,  and  in  walks  a  smart  young 
man,  weighing,  as  you  find  out  after¬ 
wards,  about  seven  stone  nothing,  and 
drawing  seventy  pounds  a  year  salary. 

“  ‘  Mr.  Jones,’  says  the  stern  official, 
‘hand  me  down  the  candidates’  book, 
please.’  This  is  done  in  solemn  silence, 
and  it  is  politely  opened  by  the  smart 
clerk  before  handing  it  to  his  superior, 
who  turns  over  the  leaves  rapidly,  say¬ 
ing,  ‘Humph  !  humph!’  to  himself,  and 
finally  shuts  it  up  with  a  bang. 

“  ‘  Sorry  to  say,  Mr.  Tarrington  (Tre¬ 
verton,  you  suggest) — Mr.  Treverton,  I 
mean  —  that  I  cannot  hold  out  the 
slightest  prospect  of  being  able  to  give 
you  any  employment  in  the  public  ser- 


vice  for  some  years  to  come  ;  however, 
I  shall  be- happy  to  take  your  name  and 
address,  if  you  wish  me  to  do  so.’ 

“You  remark  that  you  fear  such  an 
entry  in  his  book'  would,  under  the 
circumstances,  be  useless  to  you,  and 
then  you  rise  and  bow  with  what  civility 
you  can  muster  up,  ‘Good  morning,  sir; 
good  morning,  sir.’  And  out  you  go.  As 
you  ramble  along  the  street  your  eye 
falls  on  a  brass  plate  with  ‘  Perks  and 
Perks,  Solicitors’  on  it.  Happy  thought ; 
try  Perks.  Ring  at  the  bell.  ‘Is  M,. 
Perks  in?’  ‘Yes,  sir,  but  he’s  engaged 
just  now  ;  take  a  seat,  please.’  So  you 
sit  down  and  watch  the  clerks  as  they 
•sci’ibble  away,  wondering,  perhaps, 
whether  you’ll  ever  be  able  to  scribble 
.at  that  rate.  Presently  a  youth  comes 
out  of  an  inner  room  and  shows  you 
back  into  it.  An  old  gentleman  looks 
•over  his  spectacles  at  you,  says  ‘  Good 
morning,’  and  points  to  a  chair.  You 
introduce  yourself  as  Mr.  Treverton,  a 
friend  of  the  late  Mr.  Eemison’s.  ‘  Oh, 
indeed,’  says  Perks ;  ‘  any  relation, 

hey?’  ‘No,  but  a  friend  of  my  father’s; 
and  his  death  has  placed  me  in  rather 
an  awkward  position,  you  see.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Perks,  I  have  called  to  ask  if' you 
can  give  me  employment  as  a  copying 
cleric,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

“Old  Perks  stares  at  you  as  though 
you  had  asked  for  his  daughter,  with 
ten  thousand  pounds  as  her  marriage 
portion. 

“'Copying  clerk,  hey  !’  he  exclaims 
at  last.  1  No,  indeed,  sir  ;  my  copying- 
clerks  are  all  articled,  and  have  to  pay 
me.  I  don’t  pay  them  !  Sorry  I’m  not 
able  to  oblige  you.  Good  morning.’ 

“  ‘Good  morning,  sir.’  And  out  you  go 
again. 

I  could  not  help  laughing  at  the 
vision  of  old  Perks  and  his  imaginary 
wrath,  and  Summers  was  obliged  to 
pause,  and  let  me  have  my  laugh  out  ; 
indeed,  he  so  far  descended  from  his 
dignity  as  a  narrator  to  join  in  it ;  but 
as  he  clearly  regarded  this  mirth  as 
mere  waste  of  time,  he  soon  recovered 
his  gravity,  and  set  off  again,  to  describe 
yet  another  stage  of  my  imaginary 
quest  to  my  dismayed  ears. 

“Perhaps  your  next  move  may  be  to 
try  Draper  and  Treddle,  the  great  mer¬ 
chants.  By  this  time  you  are  growing 
desperate,  so  you  cast  all  shyness  or 
modesty  aside,  walk  boldly  into  the 
counting-house,  as  if  the  whole  place 
belonged  to  you,  and  ask  to  see  Mr. 
Draper.  The  clerk  stares,  and  at  once 
recognises  you  as  a  very  new  chum 
indeed  by  that  same  question.  How¬ 
ever,  he  looks  quite  grave,  and  toils 
you,  in  a  sort  of  solemn  whisper,  that 
tao  one  ever  can  see  Mr.  Draper,  for 
he  lives  at  his  country  house,  and 
comes  but  rat  e  y  into  the  office  ;  how¬ 
ever,  he  adds  that  it  is'just  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility  that  you  may  be 
allowed  to  speak  to  the  manager.  In 
a  sort  of  Lend  on,  Macbeth’  frame  of 
mind  you  follow  him  into  a  room  where 
sits  an  uncommonly  stout  and  florid 
gentleman,  whose  well-cut  clothes  and 
massive  watch-chain  point  him  out  to 
you  as  your  next  victim.  With  as 
much  courage  as  is  left  to  you  by  this 
time  you  walk  boldly  up  to  him  and 
ask  permission  to  speak  to  him.  He, 
too,  stares  at  you,  but  only  bows,  with¬ 
out  helping  you  by  a  word. 
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“  !  May  I  inquire,  sir,  if  there  is  any 
possibility  of  obtaining  employment  in 
your  house?’ 

“  ‘  As  what  ?  ’  he  asks,  abruptly. 

“  ‘  Oh,  I  am  not  at  all  particular,’  you 
say.  ‘I  would  take  anything  that  would 
suit  me.’ 

“‘Well,  now,’  growls  the  stout  gen¬ 
tleman,  ‘  that  is  really  very  kind  of  you, 
young  sir.  May  I  ask  what  line  of 
business  you’ve  been  in  ?’ 

“  You  tell  him  that  you  have  never 
been  in  business  in  your  life,  but  would 
be  willing  and  glad  to  learn.  At  this 
artless  remark  the  big  man  laughs  un¬ 
pleasantly,  and  tells  you  shortly  and 
gruffly  that  he  has  no  vacancies  for 
pupils,  but  when  he  has  he’ll  let  you 
know.  And  with  another  bow,  out  you 
go  again. 

“By  this  time  you  begin  to  feel  rather 
small,  and  to  imagine  that  the  people 
in  this  part  of  the  world  must  be  very 
ungracious  and  unfeeling,  but  you  go 
on  doggedly  trying  at  every  doer  and 
at  last  get  to  the  factories,  determined 
to  take  a  ‘  hand’s  ’  place  if  ‘  better  may 
not  be.’  But  it  is  always  the  same  story 
— ‘  No  place  for  an  ignorant  beginner,’ 
and  ill-luck  seems  to  follow  you,  go 
where  you  will.  Want  of  experience 
or  of  any  special  knowledge,  and  lack 
of  business  qualifications,  are  thrown 
in  your  teeth;  and  out  /ou  go ,  again 
and  again.  You  return  to  the  hotel, 
have  some  dinner,  and  order  your  horse 
to  be  saddled  with  the  air  of  a  man 
worth  five  thousand  a  year  and  ride 
home.  So  here  we  are,  with  all  the  ex¬ 
perience,  minus  the  pains  and  cost  of 
obtaining  it  !  ”  And  Summers  leaned 
back  in  his  chair,  fairly  out  of  breath, 
what  between  his  eloquence  and  his 
haste  to  get  his  story  through.  In  spite 
of  my  having  had  a  fit  of  laughter  ii 
the  middle,  there  is  no  doubt  I  felt  im¬ 
pressed  and  depressed  at  such  a  pros¬ 
pect,  yet  I  plucked  up  heart  enough  to 
say,  deprecatingly,  “  But,  my  dear  Sum¬ 
mers,  surely  things  can’t  be  so  bad  as 
that !  Haven’t  you  put  it  all  a  little 
worse  than  you  need  ?  ” 

“No,  I  haven’t,  my  dear  boy  ;  not  a 
bit  of  it,  for  I’ve  been  through  the  mill 
myself.  It’s  true  1  did  not  come  out 
ground  quite  to  powder,  but  I  felt  un¬ 
common  flat,  not  to  say  crushed ;  and 
it’s  just  to  save  you  from  that  same 
process  that  I’ve  painted  matters  in 
their  true  colours  to  you.” 

“  Delightful  colours,  I  must  say  !  ”  I 
remarked,  rather  bitterly.  “Where  I 
am  to  go  or  what  to  do  I  know  not.’’ 

“I  do,  though!”  cried  Summers, 
cheerfully  ;  “you’ll  go  up  country  into 
the  bush,  and  when  you  get  there  you'll 
have  to  go  to  work — ‘take  off  your  coat 
to  it,’  in  fact.  It  may  come  rather  hard 
to  you  at  first,  but  it  will  do  you  good 
and  make  a  man  of  you.  But  you  must 
be  tired  of  my  long  yarns,  so  I’m  not 
going  to  begin  another  at  this  time  of 
night.  We’ll  just  go  to  bed  now,  and 
to-morrow  we’ll  take  steps  to  put  you 
in  the  way  of  making  a  respectable 
living  and  becoming  a  good  colonist. 
So  keep  up  your  spirits,  hope  for  the 
best,  and — good  night !  ” 

“  Good  night,  old  man,  and  God  bless 
you  !  ”  I  said,  huskily  ;  “  you  are  the 
only  friend  I  have  within  fourteen 
thousand  miles.” 

We  took  up  our  candles  and  went 
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into  the  next  room,  and  ten  minutes 
afterwards  were  both  sound  asleep. 


CHAPTER  IV. — MAKING  UP  THE  SWAG. 

“  What  were  you  dreaming  about  last 
night,  Harry  !  ”  asked  Summers,  next 
morning.  “  Do  you  know  you  were 
moaning  and  sobbing  a  good  deal  in 
the  middle  of  the  night?  I  suppose 
y  ou  were  not  awake,  were  you  ?  ” 

“  No,  but  I  had  some  very  unpleasant 
dreams  :  in  one  of  them  I  seemed  to  be 
back  in  my  old  home,  and  suddenly  the 
dear  old  pater  came  into  my  room,  and 
looking  at  me  very  solemnly,  said, 

‘  Out  you  go,  Harry  ;  out  you  go.’  I 
could  not  find  a  word  to  say  to  him, 
and  something  seemed  to  push  me  out 
of  the  room.  You  can  t  think  how 
wretched  I  felt  and  the  tears  came  into 
my  eyes  at  the  recollection  of  home  un¬ 
kindness  (so  different  from  the  dear 
reality),  even  though  it  was  only  in  a 
dream.” 

“Dreams  are  all  bosh  l"  cried  Sum¬ 
mers,  gaily  ;  ‘and  besides,  they  always 
‘go  by  contraries, ’don’t  they  say  ?  Come, 
we  must  put  all  that  rubbish  on  one  side, 
and  be  up  and  doing  Now.  Harry,  my 
firm  belief  is  that  there  s  no  place 
where  you  wi’i  be  so  likely  to  do  well 
as  in  the  bush.  It  loesnt  matter  a  pir. 
what  employment  you  take  u  there. 
You  may  drive  a  bullock-team,  mind 
sheep,  hunt  stock,  or  do  a  hundred 
other  things  without  lowering  yourself 
in  your  own  estimation,  or  in  that  of 
other  peopie.  Whereas,  if  once  you 
turn  billiard-marker  (I  could  not  help 
smiling  at  this  suggestion,  for  in  those 
days  1  hardly  knew  one  end  of  a  cue 
from  the  other),  ostler,  or  barman  any¬ 
where  in  a  town,  you  are  done  for.” 

“  What  nonsense  you  talk,  Summers. 
Do  you  really  think  I  would  take  such 
billets  as  those  ?  ”  I  asked,  getting  up 
on  my  high  horse  for  a  minute’s  ride. 

“But  I  assure  you,  my  boy,  it  is  not 
nonsense.  You  don’t  know  anything 
about  being  stranded  in  a  colony,  or 
you  would  believe  me  more  easily  when 
I  assure  you  I’ve  known  men  of  un¬ 
common  good  family,  men  of  education 
and  culture,  gentlemen  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  who  have  been  glad  to  sell 
oranges  in  the  streets,  or  to  black  boots 
at  one  of  these  little  hotels,  or  chop 
wood  at  a  private  house,  to  earn  a 
shilling  for  their  day’s  food.  I  don’t 
mean  to  say  that  drink  or  dissipation 
has  not  had  something  to  do  with  it ; 
still,  the  fact  remains.  However,  we 
need  not  expect  anything  of  that  sort 
in  your  case.  At  the  same  time  you’ll 
look  the  situation  straight  in  the  face 
if  you’re  the  boy  I  take  you  for,  and 
you’ll  just  put  your  pride  in  your 
pocket,  take  off  your  swell  clothes,  and 
dress  as  a  bushman  ;  in  other  words,  as 
a  labourer.  You’ll  have  to  do  your 
travelling  on  foot,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  there  are  neither  railroads  nor 
stage- coaches  in  the  country,  and  you 
have  not  money  enough  to  buy  a  saddle 
and  bridle,  much  less  a  horse.” 

“  Well,  I’m  game  to  do  all  that,”  I 
said,  rather  liking  the  prospect  of  start¬ 
ing  off  on  foot  to  seek  my  fortune. 
“  What  next  ?  ” 

“You  will  have  to  carry  a  blanket 
at  one  end  of  a  strap,  and  a  change  of 
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linen  neatly  done  up  into  a  bundle  at 
the  other. '  These  things  will  balance 
each  other  when  slung  over  your  shoul¬ 
der,  and  make  what  we  call  a  ‘  swag.’ 
Are  you  game  for  that  part  of  the  per¬ 
formance  2  ” 

“Yes,  I  am,”  I  answered,  stoutly. 

“  Well  done,  old  man  !  I’m  glad  to  see 
you  have  plenty  of  pluck  in  you.  I 
have  not  minced  matters,  and  I  sus¬ 
pect  you  are  the  right  sort,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  the  best  of  whatever 
turns  up.  Now,  I’ll  tell  you  what  I 
propose  you  should  do.  A  friend  of 
mine  will,  I  think,  give  you  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  a  settler  named  Fielder, 
who  has  a  large  farm  about  sixty  miles 
up  country.  You  will  walk  that  dis¬ 
tance,  and  present  your  letter the 
result  will  be,  I  trust,  that  you  will  be 
admitted  into  the  family  circle,  and  in 
due  time  become  such  a  useful  young 
man  that  Mr.  Fielder  may  possibly  give 
you  twenty  shillings  a  month  as  wages. 
It  doesn’t  sound  much,  does  it  ?  But 
still,  it’s  a  great  deal  better  than 
nothing.  When  you  have  learned  to 
be  a  good  bush-rider,  and  can  milk 
your  twenty  cows  before  breakfast, 
and  shear  some  sixty  sheep  a  day,  your 
pay  may  perhaps  be  raised  to  three 
pounds  a  month.  If  you  turn  out  a 
very  smart  lad  indeed,  it  is  quite 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility  you 
may  even  get  to  be  overseer,  and  draw 
as  much  as  a  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
What  do  you  think  of  the  plan  2  Have 
you  courage  to  try  it,  and  patience  and 
pluck  to  carry  it  out  2  ” 

“  Well,  I  can  but  do  my  best  ;  any 
way  I  may  safely  promise  that  I  will 
try  and  show  you  I  am  not  unworthy 
of  all  the  kindness  and  friendship  you 
are  showing  me,”  for  I  was  but  young, 
and  as  full  of  genuine  gratitude  as  of 
hope  and  faith  in  myself. 

Summers  looked  pleased,  but  only 
said,  “That’s  a  very  neat  speech,  and 
does  equal  credit  to  your  head  and 
heart,  as  the  reporters  say.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  kindness,  up  to  date, 
has  only  consisted  of  giving  you  a 
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small  quantity  of  food  and  a  great 
quantity  of  good  advice.  As  regards 
the  friendship,  old  man,  I  hope  this 
is  only  the  beginning  of  it.  Now  we 
had  better  put  sentiment  on  one  side 
and  proceed  to  business.  Turn  out 
your  box,  and  let  us  see  if  we  can  find 
any  suitable  clothes  for  your  journey.”  i 

1  jumped  up  with  alacrity,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  floor  was  strewn  with 
all  sorts  of  clothes,  the  greater  portion  j 
of  which  Summers  threw  on  one  side 
with  very  little  ceremony.  At  last  he  j 
selected  some  which  appeared  to  be 
what  he  had  been  looking  for. 

“  Moleskin  trousers,  right  :  billy-cock 
hat,  right  again  ;  coloured  cotton  shirts, 
very  useful ;  strong  boots,  and  not  too 
new  either.  Capital.  What  lots  of  socks 
and  handkerchiefs  !  Well,  I  suppose 
you  had  better  take  a  few  of  each,  but 
we  must  not  give  you  too  much  to 
carry  ;  now  we  only  want  a  blue  serge 
shirt  —  a  ‘jumper’  they  call  it  here — 
which  I  can  spare  you,  and  a  blanket.” 

“  Here  is  a  good  rug  at  the  bottom  of 
the  box,  if  that  will  do  1  ” 

“  The  very  identical  thing  ;  and  now 
let  us  make  up  the  swag,  and  then  you 
will  see,  or  rather  feel,  what  you  have 
to  carry.” 

In  a  few  minutes  the  rug  was  neatly 
rolled  up,  the  linen  packed  in  a  little 
valise  of  Summers’s,  with  some  straps  to 
make  all  secure.  I  seized  the  bundle 
and  flung  it  over  my  shoulder,  anxious 
to  know  what  a  “  swag  ”  felt  like. 

“Now  that  is  what  I  call  an  uncom¬ 
monly  neat  swag,”  said  Summers,  walk¬ 
ing  round  me  to  obtain  a  full  view. 

“  Does  it  seem  pretty  well  balanced  2  ” 

“  Yes,  I  should  say  it  balances  very 
well,  and  it’s  not  so  heavy  after  all.” 

“  Oh,  it  will  be  quite  heavy  enough 
by  the  time  you  have  carried  it  twenty 
miles. 

“Now  we  must  have  two  small  bags 
for  tea  and  sugar,  and  a  larger  one  for 
damper ;  matches  you  can  carry  in  your 
pouch,  and  be  careful  not  to  run  short 
of  them.  We  must  not  forget  a  tin 
pannikin,  which  you  will  carry  on  ' 


your  belt.  You  will  soon  find  out  that 
a  good  fire  and  a  pannikin  of  tea — hot, 
strong,  and  sweet — are  absolute  neces¬ 
saries  when  one  has  to  pass  a  night  in 
the  bush.  And  now,  old  man,”  said 
Summers,  looking  round  the  room,  every 
table  and  chair  of  which  was  strewn 
with  “  properties,”  “  I  really  think  you 
are  about  fixed  up.” 

I  thought  so  too,  bearing  in  mind  I 
had  to  be  my  own  pack-horse.  It  is 
true  there  were  many  little  articles 
among  the  rejected  heaps  which  I  felt 
loth  to  part  with,  for  boys  have  more 
sentiment  at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts 
than  they  allow  others  to  perceive.  My 
eyes  fell  on  one  or  two  things  which  I 
specially  remembered  had  been  made 
for  me  by  loving  and  far-away  hands, 
and  it  was  almost  like  saying  good-bye 
again  to  home,  to  leave  those  keepsakes 
behind  me.  But  I  would  not  for  worlds 
have  let  even  the  good-natured  Sum¬ 
mers  know  the  feelings  which  were 
tugging  at  my  heartstrings,  and  it  was 
with  a  fine  air  of  indifference  that  1 
agreed  with  him  that  we  had  selected  all 
necessaries.  It  was  further  settled  that 
my  box  of  clothes  should  be  left  in 
Summers’s  pharge ;  and  now  I  was  ac¬ 
tually  ready  to  start  on  my  adventures, 
feeling  delightfully  like  a  boy  in  a 
book — in  real  bush  costume,  and  in  the 
lightest  possible  marching  order. 

I  cannot  say  that  the  prospect  of 
tramping  alone,  and  through  unknown 
country,  as  an  Australian  swagsman, 
was  altogether  inviting  ;  still  there  was 
a  tinge  of  romance  about  it,  and  as  I 
had  no  alternative  I  wisely  determined 
to  pluck  up  courage,  put  my  pride  in 
my  pocket  (as  Summers  had  suggested), 
and  battle  through  all  difficulties 
and  trials  as  well  as  I  was  able. 
These  resolutions  were  much  strength¬ 
ened  as  I  reflected  on  the  pleasure  it 
would  afford  my  dear  parents  if  they 
could  hear  that  I  was  working  my  way, 
patiently  and  creditably,  towards  suc¬ 
cess  and  independence  in  this  far-dis¬ 
tant  Australian  land. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Being  backwards  in  English,  of  course, 
and  not  very  well  on  in  other  matters, 
as  judged  by  our  standard,  Emily  had 
been  put  into  a  form  of  boys  considerably 
younger  than  himself.  By  the  iron  rule  of 
our  system,  the  same  boys  did  all  then- 
lessons  together,  the  dunce  in  Greek  being 
perhaps  a  dab  at  mathematics,  though 
neither  allowed  to  get  ahead  or  astern  of 
his  fellows  :  the  master’s  duty  was  to  whip 
the  whole  pack  up  as  closely  together  as 
possible,  till  the  end  of  each  half,  when  the 
cards  got  somewhat  shuffled  again.  Now,  by 
this  absurd  arrangement,  Emily  was  put  to 
learn  French,  a  recent  and  unpopular  innova¬ 
tion  among  us,  with  boys  who  were  just  be¬ 
ginning  the  grammar  ;  nor  could  any  prece¬ 
dent  be  found  for  excusing  him  from  those 
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elementary  exercises,  which  in  his  case  were 
of  course  a  useless  farce.  To  us,  however,  his 
participation  in  our  French  lessons  was  of 
some  consequence,  for  we  got  him  to  help  us, 
an  articulate  manual,  grammar,  vocabulary, 
and  crib  all  in  one,  always  ready  to  lend 
good-natured  assistance  in  making  more  or 
less  plain  the  mysteries  of  his  mother 
tongue. 

Nearly  always,  I  should  have  said.  It 
happened  one  day  that  Emily  passed  a 
paper  down  the  form,  asking  if  any  one 
could  tell  him  the  meaning  of  spike,  for  it 
was  the  English  rather  than  the  French 
that  he  still  boggled  at  now  and  then.  We 
straightway,  being  in  the  humour,  laid  our¬ 
selves  out  to  exercise  our  juvenile  waggery. 
One  wrote,  “  A  great  wild  beast ;  ”  another, 


etc. 


“  A  kind  of  plum-cake  with  sugar  at  the 
top  ;  ”  a  third,  “  Something  to  sit  down 
on  ;  ”  and  thus  almost  everybody  added  his 
little  joke,  as  the  paper  was  handed  along 
from  desk  to  desk,  and  finally  returned  to 
the  inquirant  with  such  a  bewildering 
choice  of  explanations. 

Finding  us  so  ready  to  make  fun  of  him 
in  his  need,  Emily  had  the  idea  of  leaving 
us  in  the  lurch  to  see  how  we  liked  it.  To 
save  ourselves  trouble,  those  of  us  who  sat 
near  him  were  in  the  way  of  copying  his 
French  exercises,  which  naturally  came  to 
him  a  task 

“No  more  difficile 
Than  for  a  blackbird  ’tis  to  whistle." 

It  was  the  form-master  who  took  our 
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French,  such  as  it  was,  the  regular  Mon¬ 
sieur  of  the  school  confining'  his  gifts  to  the 
upper  hoys  ;  anil  we  suspected  that  our 
Oxford  M.A.,  not  being  A  1  in  modern  lan¬ 
guages,  made  d’Hersenac  do  the  exercise 
for  his  own  sake,  that  he  might  have  a 
model  to  correct  ours  by,  so  we  saw  no 
harm  in  following  such  an  example.  To-day 
our  Gallic  schoolfellow  was  good  enough  to 
pass  his  version  down  the  form,  and  we 
hastily  scribbled  off  ours  after  him,  the 
more  cautious  putting  in  an  ultroneous  mis¬ 
take  here  and  there  on  purpose,  just  to 
make  it  look  credibly  their  own  work.  But 
oh,  what  a  trick  that  sly  Emile  had  played 
on  us  for  this  once  only,  making  a  woful 
hash  of  his  native  speech,  and  rendering 
the  elegant  sentences  of  the  exercise-book 
after  some  such  fashion  as  this  : 

1.  I  have  written  two  letters. 

Moi  a  ecrited  do  ux  billes. 

2.  The  gardener's  daughter  lias  no  pens, 
hut  she  has  some  ink. 

La  jardinier’s  filly  as  nones  pcnnes,  mais 
■eel  avez  quelque  enke. 

3.  Have  you  seen  the  father  of  my 
-cousin  ?  (m. ) 

Avons  vu  vo us  de  la  pater  ’ die  mes 
eousinidre?  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Most  of  us  were  in  a  hurry  over  the  job 
too  long  delayed,  and  had  no  more  the 
leisure  than  the  ability  to  criticise.  Then 
presently  it  was  d’Hersenac ’s  duty,  as  head 
of  his  form  in  this  subject,  to  collect  our 
productions  and  lay  them  on  the  master’s 
desk,  which  he  did  without  the  least  twinkle 
of  mischief  apparent  on  that  handsome 
aristocratic  countenance  of  his. 

We  thought  no  more  about  it,  till  that 
same  afternoon  we  had  the  shock  of  being 
summoned,  the  form  en  masse,  to  repair  in 
hot  haste  to  the  presence  of  our  master. 
W  e  were  not  long  left  in  doubt  as  to  what 
was  tire  matter.  He  had  been  looking  over 
the  French  exercises,  found  them  almost  all 
the  same  repetition  of  amazing  blunders, 
saw  at  once  how  they  came  to  be  so,  and 
under  the  circumstances  had  no  more  diffi¬ 
culty  about  fixing  on  the  bell-wether  that 
had  led  us  all  astray  than  a  conjuror  has  in 
picking  out  the  right  card  from  the  pack. 

“  Parcel  of  lazy  blockheads  !  Do  you 
think  you  could  deceive  me  by  such  a 
•clumsy  trick  ?  ”  he  stormed  at  us.  “  D’Her¬ 
senac,  no  more  of  this  kind  of  fun,  if  you 
please  ;  but  I  will  forgive  your  part  in  the 
business  for  having  opened  my  eyes  to  the 
dishonesty  of  your  companions.  The  rest 
of  you  will  stay  in,  and  not  stir  till  you 
have  written  the  exercise  three  times  over, 
and  a  caning  for  every  boy  who  makes 
■more  than  three  mistakes  ;  that  will  teach 
you  to  copy  another  time  !  ” 

Chapfallen,  we  were  preparing  to  sit 
down  to  the  doleful  task,  all  in  our  foot¬ 
ball  flannels  as  we  stood,  when  Emily 
burst  forward  to  intercede  for  us,  striking 
Unite. an  imposing  attitude  as  he  excitedly 
exclaimed, 

“May  I  have  the  speech?  Sir,  the 
fault  was  mine,  and  on  to  me  let  fall 
the  cliastisementation  !  I  myself  present 
as  responsible  !  I  shall  be  caned  !  ”  he  cried 
in  theatrical  tones,  as  who  should  say, 
“  Lead  me  to  the  block,  but  pardon  my 
misguided  followers  !  ” 

In  spite  of  our  abashment,  we  could  not 
help  bursting  into  laughter,  and  the  master 
laughed  too,  and  the  whole  affair  exhaled 
in  that  laugh  ;  so  the  end  of  it  was  that  we 
were  all  let  off  with  a  caution  “  not  to  do 
such  a  thing  again.” 

Since  no  harm  had  come  of  it,  we  could 
afford  to  be  tickled  by  Emily’s  trick,  and 
we  warmly  praised  tiie  generosity  which 
had  got  us  out  of  that  scrape  as  much  as  the 
wit  that  had  got  us  into  it.  A  joke  at  any 
one’s  expense  but  one’s  own  is  the  height  of 
schoolboyish  idea  of  the  ludicrous.  D’Her- 
senac  himself  seemed  rather  hurt  than 
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otherwise  that  he  was  not  found  worthy 
to  suffer  under  the  cane,  so  far  had  his 
notions  changed  in  the  last  few  weeks  ! 
Soon  afterwards  he  had  his  wish.  It  fell  to 
his  lot  to  get  a  “tanning”  from  one  of  the 
prefects,  which  he  bore  with  exemplary 
good-humour,  seeming  to  take  this  smart, 
as  it  were,  for  the  true  public  schoolboy’s 
initiation,  while  now  for  the  first  time  we 
looked  on  him  as  thoroughly  one  of  us. 

By  next  term  he  had  grown  to  be  quite 
at  home ;  and,  but  for  his  accent,  soon 
could  not  be  told  from  the  real  British 
article.  He  practised  our  games  with  the 
most  laudable  industry,  and  came  even  to 
excel  in  them,  while  he  developed  admirable 
accomplishments  of  his  own.  When  summer 
gave  the  opportunity  we  found  that  nobody 
of  his  standing  in  the  school  could  touch  him 
at  swimming  and  diving,  as  he  had  already 
proved  the  master  of  most  of  us  in  fencing, 
leaping,  and  other  sports  of  the  less  violent 
order.  It  seems  that  such  pastimes  are  not 
unknown  to  French  schoolboys,  though 
they  be  so  heathenishly  ignorant  of  football 
and  cricket.  Well  !  every  nation  has  its 
defects.  Even  the  English  may  not  be 
perfect  in  all  points.  So  much,  as  reasonable 
boys,  we  admitted  to  Emily’s  credit ;  and 
there  could  hardly  have  been  a  more  suit¬ 
able  missionary  to  enlighten  us  to  inter¬ 
national  understanding. 

In  time  d’Hersenac  became  so  tho¬ 
roughly  impregnated  with  the  spirit  of  our 
ancient  foundation  that  he  surpassed  in 
loyalty  even  those  to  the  manner  born. 
He  strove  to  lie  more  English  than  our¬ 
selves.  He  had  imbibed  among  us  a  solemn 
zeal  for  the  customs  of  our  school,  jealously 
guarding  its  traditions  and  cultivating  its 
esprit  de  corps,  the  highest  virtues  in  our 
eyes.  He  threw  himself  into  cricket  as  into 
football  with  a  sense  almost  of  pious  duty. 
He  defended  thrashing,  both  by  precept  and 
example,  though  it  was  long  before  he  him¬ 
self  could  in  thecourseof  things  get  the  length 
of  thrashing  others,  or  even  of  not  being 
thrashed.  I  dare  say  he  would  have  shed 
his  last  drop  of  blood  had  it  been  proposed 
to  deprive  us  of  the  rod,  that  time-honoured 
palladium  of  our  turbulent  liberties,  and  to 
substitute  any  galling  system  of  usherish 
inspection.  He  spoke  of  La  boxe  Anglaise 
with  enthusiasm,  and  promised  himself  one 
day  to  regenerate  his  native  land  by  intro¬ 
ducing  it  as  a  holiday  exercise  among  the 
benighted  sons  of  Gaul.  He  even  learned 
our  trick  of  grumbling  about  our  food,  and, 
though  not  in  the  least  greedy,  spent  a 
great  deal  of  money  at  the  tuck  shop, 
chiefly  in  treating  others,  from  a  nascent 
sense  of  truly  English  hospitality.  By  this 
time,  you  may  be  sure,  his  nickname  of 
Emily  was  no  longer  given  him  in  derision, 
but  in  affection. 

One  incident  added  not  a  little  to  his 
popularity.  If  you  pay  a  visit  to  the 
quaint  little  town  known  to  fame  mainly  as 
the  site  of  our  school,  you  will  not  be  long- 
in  staring  to  meet  a  number  of  youths  who 
wear  swallow-tail  coats  in  broad  daylight, 
and  tall  black  hats,  and,  at  certain  hours, 
white  neckties,  so  that  at  first  you  might 
be  inclined  to  take  them  for  waiters  out  of 
place,  or  vergers’  apprentices.  But  these 
are  the  upper  boys  of  the  college,  if  you 
please,  all  bound  by  law  and  custom  to 
wear  this  somewhat  inconvenient  and  ridi¬ 
culous  costume,  which  yet  we  would  not 
for  the  world  have  exchanged  against 
vulgar  tAveeds,  any  more  than  a  true  Blue- 
coat  boy  Avould  cast  his  gorgeous  skin  and 
go  into  common  nineteenth-century  jackets 
and  trousers.  Instead  of  the  coat,  lower 
school  boys  Avore  a  round  black  jacket, 
minus  the  tails ;  and,  however  big  or 
bearded  a  laggard  dunce  might  grow,  he 
durst  not  assume  that  toga  virilis,  till  he 
had  duly  worked  his  AAray  into  the  fifth  form. 

Now,  d’Hersenac,  as  I  have  told  you, 


stood  Ioav  in  the  school  for  his  age ;  and  his 
pale  lip  already  displayed  an  elegant  little 
moustache,  Avhen  he  must  yet  go  about  in 
the  uniform  short  jacket.  His  case  seeming 
an  exceptional  one,  the  seniors  of  the  schom 
graciously  intimated  to  him  their  special 
licence  to  assume  honorary  tails  while 
still  in  the  shell — a  favour  never  ex¬ 
tended,  before  or  since,  to  any  mother’s 
son.  But  could  Emile  d’Hersenac  avail 
himself  of  such  an  outrage  on  the  un- 
Avritten  code  of  our  society  ?  Never  !  He 
modestly  thanked  those  friendly  patrons, 
but  magnanimously  assured  them  that  it 
Avould  be  his  pride  to  go  tailless  till  that 
coveted  appendage  had  been  gained  by 
merit,  not  by  favour,  as  a  young  knight  of 
old  sought  to  win  his  spurs  before  he  AArore 
them.  We  all  voAved  that  this  high-minded 
Frenchman  AA-as  worthy  to  have  draAvn  his 
first  breath  in  the  fogs  of  Old  England. 

But  before  he  got  into  the  fifth  form  and 
had  the  right  to  strut  forth  a  mandarin 
or  a  mannikin  of  tAvo  tails,  our  friend’s 
connection  with  the  school  came  to  an 
abrupt  end,  through  no  fault  of  his  OAvn. 

I  forget  if  I  have  told  you  that  his  father, 
the  Duke  d’Auray,  Avas  a  political  exile. 
When  he  had  lived  for  two  or  three  years 
in  England,  and  become  as  popular  in 
more  fashionable  society  as  his  son  Avas 
Avith  us,  a  revolution,  or  a  coup  d'etat,  or 
an  amnesty,  or  something  of  that  kind, 
came  round  in  France,  as  such  changes  do 
come  every  noAV  and  then  to  that  Aveather- 
coek  country ;  and  the  d’Hersenac  family 
could  return  to  their  native  soil.  Then 
Avere  Ave  a  little  disgusted  to  learn  that 
Emily’s  affection  for  English  school  life 
had  been  after  all  but  skin  deep,  and  that 
he  as  Avell  as  Ave  felt  how  there  Avas  no 
place  like  home.  Strange  too  !  when  Ave 
consider  that  over  the  Channel  they  have 
no  House  of  Lords,  no  plum-pudding,  and, 
I  understand,  no  athletics  to  speak  of. 

ITHersenac  left  us  Avith  universal  regrets 
and  good  wishes,  he  all  the  better  perhaps, 
certainly  the  healthier,  for  having  rubbed 
against  our  rough  AA-ays,  and  Ave  none  the 
Avorse  for  having  had,  through  such  a  good 
AvindoAV,  a  glimpse  into  the  Continental 
Avorld,  Avhich  is  not  all  frogs  and  frippery, 
as  Ave  are  fondly  apt  to  believe,  but  has 
virtues  of  its  OAvn,  Avherefrom  even  Ave 
might  take  a  hint  and  mend  our  manners 
in  some  points.  I  fancy  that  for  Emily’s 
sake  Ave  Avere  not  again  so  ready  to  condemn 
a  neAv  boy  unheard,  or  to  prove  ourselves 
rude  boors  in  making  his  life  a  burden  to 
him,  because  he  happened  to  be  no  English¬ 
man.  And  this  I  am  sure  of,  that  if  all 
French  boys  Avere  frank,  good-natured  fel- 
Ioavs  like  Emile  d’Hersenac,  the  more  Ave 
saAv  of  them,  the  better  Ave  would  learn  to 
shake  off  our  insular  stiffness ;  and  the 
more  they  saAv  of  us,  there  Avould  be  the 
greater  chance  of  both  peoples  living  in  a 
true  entente  cordiale. 

We  all  do  Avell  to  be  proud  of  our  country, 
and  England  is  indeed  a  country  to  be 
proud  of  ;  but  there  is  a  foolish  as  Avell  as 
a  wise  patriotism,  Avliich  does  itself  no 
credit  by  shutting  its  eyes  to  the  merits  of 
others.  Such  self-satisfied  patriots  are  not 
the  most  likely  to  maintain  the  true  glory 
of  their  fatherland.  I  have  heard  that  the 
most  fervid  jingoes  among  our  fellow-sub¬ 
jects  are  the  negroes  of  Sierra  Leone. 
There  is  a  story  of  one  of  those  black 
Britons  that  he  had  a  difference  Avith  the 
French  vice-consul,  Avho,  in  fact,  kicked  him 
out  of  the  house  and  locked  the  door  in  his 
face,  Avhereupon  the  darkey  relieved  his 
feelings  by  baAvling  through  the  keyhole, 
“  Ya  !  ya  !  We  beat  you  at  Water¬ 
loo,  anyhoAv  !  ”  Very  different  Avas  the 
spirit  of  the  Highland  ATeteran  in  another 
story,  Avho  had  fought  at  Waterloo,  but 
Avould  not  Avear  his  tartans  before  a  French 
lady,  for  fear  of  discourteously  arousing 
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unpleasant  memories  !  There  was  a  time, 
I  confess,  when  I  for  one,  knew  no  better 
than  to  bounce  and  brag  and  bully  a 


foreigner  when  I  got  the  chance,  by  way  of 
upholding  the  character  of  my  own  nation. 
But  with  time,  let  us  hope  one  gets  more 


sense,  or  it  would  be  a  bad  business  both 
for  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen. 

(THE  END.) 


BUBBLE  BLOWING. 


WE  are  all  of  us  familiar  with  the  ordi¬ 
nary  bubble,  and  we  have  probably 
all  had  a  try  with  a  long  clay  pipe  and  a 
basin  of  suds,  and  succeeded  more  or  less, 
principally  less,  in  setting  four  inch  balloons 
afloat  over  some  quiet  neighbourhood.  It 
is  possible  that  a  few  of  us  have  filled 
such  soap  balloons  with  hydrogen,  and  by 
applying  a  light  to  them  have  caused  an 
explosion  in  mid  air.  But  how  many  of  us 
have  tried  to  attach  a  car  to  our  bubbles  ? 

This  can  be  done  easily  after  a  little 
practice,  and  the  sketches  herewith  make 
clear  how  to  set  about  it.  Get  an  ounce  of 
glass  tube  from  the  nearest  druggist,  and 
cut  out  of  thin  paper  whatever  your  fancy 
leads  you  to  lix  to  the  balloon.  As  some¬ 
thing  out  of  the  ordinary  lines,  we  give  the 
exact  size  of  an  aeronaut  we  recently  dis¬ 
patched  on  a  cruise.  D  is  a  small  disc  of 
paper — proper  size  ;  F  is  a  fine  thread- 
proper  length  ;  below  it  is  the  paper  figure, 
cut  out  of  the  orange  wrapper  of  one  of  our 
monthly  parts,  and  it  is  traced  from  the 
figure  we  used. 

To  make  the  experiment,  a  success  it  is 
as  well  to  remember  the  conditions.  The 
bubble  rises  because  the  air  it  contains  is 
lighter  than  that  which  surrounds  it ;  it 
floats  when  the  air  is  of  the  same  tempera¬ 
ture,  it  falls  when  the  air  within  is  colder 


than  the  air  without.  The  air  in  the  bubble 
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comes  hot  from  the  lungs,  and  the  greater 
the  difference  in  heat  between  that  air  and 


the  air  you  breathe  the  higher  will  the 
bubble  go.  In  short,  to  have  bubbles  in 
perfection  you  should  blow  them  in  an  ice 
room  !  As  it  is  not  every  one  that  cart 
obtain  the  use  of  a  meat  storage  safe  for 
bubble  blowing,  let  us  make  our  first  ex¬ 
periment  in  a  cool  room.  Begin  with  work¬ 
ing  up  a  good  stiff  lather ;  and  the  better 
the  soap  the  better  the  suds  for  our  pur¬ 
poses.  Use  your  tube  as  you  would  your 
pipe,  and  blow  downwards  into  the  basin, 
steadily  and  strongly.  Take  a  good  breath 
of  air  to  begin  with,  and  hold  it  for  a  second 
or  two.  Keep  the  point  of  the  tube  down¬ 
wards  until  you  have  fixed  on  the  disc  in 
the  way  shown  in  the  sketch.  No  gum 
or  stickiness  is  required,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  let  the  dry  disc  drop  lightly  on  the 
wall  of  the  balloon  ;  the  moisture  will  keep 
it  in  its  place  provided  the  knot  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  is  small  enough.  If  you  pass  the  cotton 
through  with  a  needle  and  have  the  same 
sort  of  single  knot  as  if  sewing,  the  disc 
will  answer  all  your  requirements. 

As  soon  as  t lie  disc  is  firmly  fixed,  turn 
the  tube  gently  upwards,  and  away  will  go- 
the  bubble,  aeronaut  and  all.  It  will  not 
cross  the  Atlantic,  but  it  will  at  least  reach 
the  ceiling,  and  if  on  a  cold  day  you  try  it 
out  of  doors  you  may  get  it  to  travel 
unchecked  for  several  hundred  yards. 


FOOTNOTES  ON  FOOTBALL. 


By  a  Referee. 


THE  NEW  LAWS. 

This  brings  us  naturally  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  present  laws,  on  which  a  few 
comments  may  not  be  unwelcome.  The 
first  law  defining  the  size  of  the  ground  has 
lately  had  added  to  it  the  clause  defining 


PART  II. 

the  size  of  the  ball.  The  length  of  the 
ground  can  vary  from  one  hundred  to  two 
hundred  yards,  and  the  width  can  range 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred.  But  the  desirable 
size  is  that  fixed  for  the  Cup  Competition, 
which  is  to  be  “  as  nearly  as  possible  ”  one 
hundred  and  twenty  yards  by  eighty. 


The  second  law  gives  the  winners  of  the- 
toss  the  option  of  kick-off  or  choice  of 
goals,  the  game  to  be  commenced  by  a. 
place-kick  from  the  centre  of  the  ground 
in  the  direction  of  the  opposite  goal-line. 
It  is  important  to  notice  this  statement  as 
to  direction,  for  by  it  the  dodgy  plan  of: 
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back-kicking  sometimes  attempted  is  ren¬ 
dered  illegal.  The  same  law  contains  the 
clause  forbidding  the  opposite  side  to  ap¬ 
proach  within  ten  yards  of  the  ball  until 
it  is  kicked,  thus  effectually  putting  a  stop 
to  the  sharp  practice  of  rushing  in  and 
baulking  the  kicker-off.  And  according  to 
the  third  law  the  kick-off  at  half  time,  or 
after  a  goal  is  got,  must  take  place  under 
the  same  conditions,  a  practice  upon  which 
umpires  in  school  matches  seem  loath  to 
insist. 

The  fourth  law  enacts  that  a  goal  is  not 
won  until  the  ball  has  passed  between  the 
goal-posts  under  the  bar,  without  having 
been  thrown,  knocked,  or  carried  by  any 
one  of  the  attacking  side.  The  word 
“  passed”  shows  that  the  whole  ball  must 
have  gone  clean  through,  and  that  a  semi- 
eelipse  does  not  count.  The  same  reason¬ 
ing  applies  to  the  touch-line,  the  ball  being 
in  play  until  it  is  entirely  over  the  line ; 
and  hence,  if  it  rebounds  from  posts  or  bar, 
it  has  not  gone  out  of  play.  By  the  fifth 
law  the  ball  when  it  gets  in  to  touch  has 
to  be  thrown  in  from  the  point  on  the 
boundary  where  it  left  the  ground,  and  the 
thrower  must  hold  the  ball  above  his  head 
and  throw  it  in  with  both  hands.  He  can 
throw  it  in  in  any  direction,  but  the  ini- 
portant  point  is  that  he  cannot  himself  play 
the  ball,  after  he  has  thrown  it,  until  it  lias 
been  first  played  by  another  player. 

The  sixth  is  the  offside  law,  on  which 
there  are  so  many  disputes.  We  may  as 
well  give  it  in  full.  “  When  a  player  kicks 
the  ball,  or  throws  it  in  from  touch,  any 
one  of  the  same  side  who,  at  such  moment 
of  kicking  or  throwing,  is  nearer  to  the 
opponent’s  goal-line,  is  out  of  play,  and 
may  not  touch  the  ball  himself,  or  in  any 
way  whatever  prevent  any  other  player 
from  doing  so  until  the  ball  has  been 
played,  unless  there  are  at  such  moment 
of  kicking  or  throwing  at  least  three  of  his 
opponents  nearer  their  own  goal-line,  but 
no  player  is  out  of  play  in  the  case  of  a 
corner-kick,  or  when  the  ball  is  kicked 
from  *he  goal-line,  or  when  it  has  been  last 
played  by  an  opjionent.”  This  reads  clearly 
enough,  but  it  is  astonishing  how  didicult 
it  seems  to  be  understood  in  the  heat  of 
play.  From  it  it  is  evident  that  a  player 
cannot  l>e  offside  if  he  is  behind  the  ball; 
and  that  he  is  always  offside  if  he  is  in  front 
of  the  ball  with  less  than  three  of  his  oppo¬ 
nents  between  him  and  their  goal-line.  Like 
the  man  in  the  ballad,  “  he  must  ever  bear 
in  mind  the  presence  of  the  dauntless 
three."  If  the  ball  is  played  by  one  of  his 
opponents,  or  by  one  of  his  own  side  nearer 
their  goal  than  himself,  he  cannot  possibly 
be  offside.  In  all  these  considerations  of 
offside,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
position  is  taken  as  at  the  moment  of  kick¬ 
ing,  and  that  any  decision  must  be  made 
as  if  the  field  had  remaintd  motionless  as 
the  ball  was  kicked,  which  is  a  point  of 
great  interest,  for  it  is  astonishing  how  a 
field  can  alter  in  two  seconds,  particularly  if 
the  teams  be  quick  movers. 

The  seventh  law  can  b?  put  much  more 
tersely  than  it  is.  If  you  kick  the  ball 
behind  your  own  goal-lme  your  opponent 
kicks  it  in  from  within  a  yard  of  the  nearest 
corner-post.  If  your  <  pponent  kicks  the 
ball  lieliind  your  goal-line  you  kick  it  in 
from  within  six  yards  of  your  nearest  goal¬ 
post.  And  in  either  case  the  kicker-off 
must  have  a  clear  six  yards  ring  round 
him.  The  eighth  law  gives  the  goal-keeper 
the  right  to  use  his  hands  for  knocking  or 
throwing,  but  not  for  carrying,  which  is 
inadmissible  in  the  Association  game  ;  but 
it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  goal¬ 
keeper’s  privilege  as  to  using  hands  ceases 
during  such  time  as  he  may  have  run  out 
into  bis  opponent's  half  of  the  ground. 
There  are  some  goal-keepers  so  exube¬ 
rantly  energetic  in  “backing  up,”  that 


they  think  nothing  of  leaving  the  goal  to 
take  care  of  itself.  Of  course,  in  a  proper 
match  such  distant  expeditions  would  be 
greeted  with  derision ;  but  as  players  will 
sometimes  do  such  things  it  is  as  well  that 
the  hands  privilege  should  be  stopped  “  over 
the  border.”  The  second  part  of  the  law 
forbidding  a  player  to  take  the  goal  during 
the  absence  of  its  proper  keeper  is  of  course 
also  directed  against  the  abuse  of  the  hands 
privilege.  The  ninth  law  is  often  half  for¬ 
gotten  in  the  desire  to  show  off.  It  is  re¬ 
membered  that  a  goal  cannot  be  scored 
from  a  free  kick,  but  it  is  not  remembered 
that  the  free-kicker  cannot  get  the  goal 
with  a  second  kick  until  another  player  has 
had  a  turn  at  the  ball. 

The  tenth  law,  against  rough  play,  is  a 
very  important  one,  and  were  it  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  to  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter,  we 
should  hear  less  of  the  lamentable  accidents 
of  which  so  much  is  made  by  the  people 
whose  knowledge  of  football  is  fifty  years 
behind  the  age.  “Neither  tripping,  hack¬ 
ing,  nor  jumping  at  a  player  shall  be  al¬ 
lowed,  and  no  nlayer  shall  use  his  hands  to 
hold  or  push  his  adversary,  or  charge  him 
from  behind.” 

Association  football,  played  according  to 
rule,  is  not  a  rough  game,  and  opportunities 
for  roughness  are  only  given  by  the  laxity  of 
umpires.  If  umpires  were  to  do  their  duty 
the  rough  customers  would  be  put  out  of 
play  at  the  first  infringement.  The  -diffi¬ 
culty,  however,  is  that  in  boy  matches  and 
practice  matches  the  umpire  has  no  support 
from  authority,  and  hence  has  to  stand  the 
chance  of  having  to  fight  the  player  he  has 
disqualified  !  The  masters  of  all  schools 
should  interest  themselves  in  their  boys’ 
sports  as  well  as  in  their  studies,  and  insist 
on  games  being  always  played  according  to 
the  rules.  If  at  football  they  were  always 
to  afford  the  umpires  the  support  that 
umpires  get  from  the  Association  in  cup 
matches,  there  would  be  no  more  abuse  of 
Law  X.  in  our  schools,  and  the  style  then 
checked  would  not  afterwards  develop  in 
adult  teams. 

On  Law  XI. ,  regarding  the  nails  allow¬ 
able  in  boots,  Rule  26  of  the  Challenge  Cup 
Code  already  quoted  is  the  best  comment. 
So-and-so’s  “  Special  Kickers,  especially  for 
Football  Flayers,”  gave  players  wearing 
them  such  an  unfair  advantage  that  it  was 
time  to  put  them  down,  although  heavy 
boots  were  only  of  use  in  a  rough  game, 
where  brute  force  and  not  skill  was  in  re¬ 
quest.  Law  xil.  gives  a  free  kick  from 
the  spot  of  dispute  in  cases  of  infringement 
of  v.,  VI.,  VIII.,  IX.,  or  X.  ;  and  Law  XIII. 
enacts  that  the  ball  shall  continue  in  play 
until  a  decision  be  given.  The  object  of 
this  rule  was  to  stop  appeals  made  in  the 
moment  of  danger.  If  the  ball  were  not 
to  continue  in  play,  the  side  about  to  lose 
would  only  have  to  appeal  on  some  imagi¬ 
nary  point  to  stave  off  the  crisis,  and  this 
is  a  system  of  small  sharpness  it  was  not 
desirable  to  encourage.  At  the  same  time 
the  law  throws  a  great  responsibility  on  the 
umpires,  whose  decisions  ought  to  be  given 
with  lightning  quickness.  The  ordinary 
plan  is  for  each  umpire  to  have  a  walking- 
stick  and  the  referee  to  have  a  whistle. 
When  an  umpire  allows  an  appeal  he  holds 
up  his  stick,  and  the  referee  shows  that 
he  agrees  with  him  by  whistling.  By  this 
system  of  signalling  appeals  are  settled  un¬ 
mistakably  at  once,  the  referee,  if  he  ap¬ 
proves  of  the  decision,  taking  care  to  blow 
his  whistle  immediately  the  stick  is  raised, 
without  waiting  for  the  other  umpire. 

No  game  should  be  played  without  um¬ 
pires.  Law  xiv.  says  that  the  clubs  shall 
be  entitled  to  appoint  an  umpire,  and  by 
mutual  arrangement  may  choose  a  referee, 
but  it  would  be  better  to  read  it  as  though 
both  clauses  were  compulsory.  Amongst 
boys  it  is  not  always  easy  to  get  compe¬ 


tent  players  to  stand  out  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  discipline,  although  every  player 
is  better  for*the  opportunity  thus  given  him 
of  studying  the  niceties  of  the  game.  So 
this  umpire  clause  has  often  to  be  disre¬ 
garded.  It  is  well,  however,  to  keep  to  it 
whenever  possible.  Law  xiv.  also  gives 
the  referee  his  power  to  decide  between  the 
umpires,  and  XV.  gives  him  power  to  stop 
the  game  if  it  is  interfered  with  by  the  spec¬ 
tators.  This  law  has  proved  very  useful  in 
the  north,  where  the  excitement  of  the 
onlookers  is  often  beyond  all  reasonable 
bounds,  and  where  the  position  of  an  umpire 
or  referee  is  not  always  hankered  after. 
And  under  any  circumstances,  with  or  with¬ 
out  partisan  spectators,  the  position  re¬ 
quires  great  care  and  watchfulness  to  fill 
properly.  It  is  the  referee’s  duty  to  see 
that  all  free  kicks,  kicks-off  from  goal,  and 
corner  kicks  are  properly  treated  ;  and  on 
such  points  he  has  not  to  wait  for  an  appeal. 
But  in  the  case  of  a  throw-in  from  touch  he 
must  wait  till  he  is  asked  before  he  gives 
his  decision,  and  the  asking  must  come 
from  the  players  and  not  the  spectators. 
The  duty  of  the  umpires  is  to  keep  their 
mouths  shut  until  they  are  spoken  to,  and 
by  neither  words  nor  gestures  encourage 
the  side  for  which  they  act — a  remark  that 
savours  of  rudeness,  it  may  be  thought, 
but  a  noteworthy  one,  for  it  is  wonderful 
how  often  umpires  forget  that  they  are  not 
expected  to  be  benevolent  neutrals  in  the 
American  sense.  Another  thing  they  are 
apt  to  forget  is  that  they  must  give  a  deci¬ 
sion  quickly,  and  that  the  side  appealed 
against  should  always  have  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt.  The  necessity  of  deciding  thus- 
forced  upon  them  is  really  very  excellent 
training,  and  an  attempt  at  improving 
should  be  made  by  all ;  but  let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  all  will  equally  succeed. 

In  concluding  these  few  comments  on  the 
laws  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  one  great  difference  between  the 
Rugby  and  Association  games.  In  Rugby 
if  the  ball  touches  an  umpire  or  referee  it 
is  dead,  and  a  scrummage  has  to  be  formed 
round  the  spot ;  but  in  Association  the  ball 
touching  an  umpire  or  referee  is  as  alive 
as  ever,  just  as  much  so  as  if  it  had  merely 
touched  the  ground.  It  is  as  well,  how¬ 
ever,  not  to  take  pot  shots  at  an  unpopular 
umpire,  as  was  certainly  done  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  lately  by  a  team  that  had  better 
remain  nameless.  In  short,  “discipline 
should  be  maintained,”  and  respect  should 
be  given  “  to  all  who  are  put  in  authority 
'  over  us,”  in  the  football  field  as  elsewhere  ; 

1  and  if  they  are  not  worthy  of  respect  let 
!  them  be  changed  in  an  orderly  manner  ! 

( To  be  concluded.) 
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EDEIC  THE  NOESEMAN: 

A  TALE  OF  ADVENTURE  AND  DISCOVERY. 

By  J.  F.  Hodgetts, 

Late  Professor  and  Crown  Examiner  at  Moscow,  Author  of  “ Harold  the  Boy-Earl,"  “Ivan  Bobroff,"  “  Kormack  the  Viking,"  etc.,  etc. 

CHAPTER  II.— THE  TROLL. 


Tn  a  distant  portion  of  the  island,  much 
L  nearer  to  the  terrible  volcano  called 
.Mount  Hecla  than  the  pleasant  home  we 
have  endeavoured  to  depict,  there  was 
another  dwelling,  as  different  as  well 
can  be  imagined  from  the  open-handed, 
albeit  somewhat  barbaric,  hospitality 
of  the  Greendale  mansion. 

Tiie  home  to  which  we  introduce  the 


reader  now  was  built  of  fragments  of 
the  wrecks  of  merchant  ships,  with 
which  the  coast  was  strewn,  and  blocks 
of  lava  rudely  squared,  and  of  unequal 
size,  qoiled  up  to  form  a  house. 

And  a  strange  house  it  was  !  The 
outer  walls  of  lava  and  ships’  timbers 
enclosed  a  hall  a  hundred  feet  in  length 
and  sixty  wide.  This  was  divided  into 


four  large  rooms  by  bulkheads 
or  partitions  made  of  wood. 
The  outer  walls  were  very  thick 
and  rough,  but  they  were  hid¬ 
den  from  the  sight  within  by 
ancient  hangings  brought  from 
Norway  sixty  years  ago  ;  they 
had  been  ancient  then. 

There  were  two  tables  in  the 
larger  room  with  curious  set¬ 
tles,  and  three-legged  stools, 
and  benches  near  the  walls  on 
which  were  strewn  the  skins  of 
bears  and  seals.  There  was  a 
tire  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
the  smoke  from  which,  escaping 
through  a  hole  in  the  roof  (for 
windows  there  were  none), 
blackened  the  rafters  on  its 
way. 

Upon  a  bench,  well  piled  with 
sealskins,  bearskins,  cushions 
made  of  eider-down,  and  other 
things  contrived  for  warmth, 
there  sat  a  strange,  unearthly- 
looking  woman,  evidently  of 
great  age ;  upon  a  settle  sat 
another  woman  much  younger 
than  the  fiivst,  while  a  third, 
still  younger — a  girl  of  twenty 
summers  at  the  most — was 
busily  engaged  in  trimming  an 
oil  lamp  which  hung  suspended 
from  the  blackened  roof. 

“I  tell  thee  what,  Freydisa,” 
said  the  older  woman,  “thou 
art  in  the  wrong  of  it.  It  is  a 
silly  fad.  Here  with  my  mother 
thou  canst  make  more  money  as 
a  witch  than  an  y  merchant  with 
his  years  of  toil.  I  tell  thee  it 
is  an  idle  whim  worthy  a  silly 
child.” 

“  I  care  not  for  more  money, 
Refna.  Thou  hast  told  me  1 
am  rich,  and  if  I  were  as  poor 
as  any  household  thrall  I  have 
a  soul  above  the  petty  bargains 
that  we  drive  with  poor  de¬ 
luded  sailors.” 

“  Take  care,  F reydisa  !  ”  said 
the  ancient  crone.  “  Wake  not 
my  wrath  too  much  !  Thy 
mother  never  dared  dispute  my 
will  as  thou  art  doing.” 

“  Thou  art  my  mother’s  mo¬ 
ther,  and  as  such  I  treat  thee. 
I  treat  my  mother  with  respect 
and  duty,  and  thou  must  have 
a  double  share  of  each.  But 
there  is  yet  a  future ,  and  in 
that  future  I  foresee  greatness  and 
power.” 

“  What  power  can  be  greater  than  the 
might  which  we  possess,  Freydisa?” 
asked  the  mother.  “  All  men  honour 
us  and  pay  us  for  our  words —  ” 

“  Ay,  mother,  but  they  shun  us  too.  I 
would  be  sought  for  by  all  ranks  of 
men — not  shunned.  I  would  rule  over 
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"them  and  force  their  tribute  as  a  queen 
rather  than  be  a  hireling  witch,  gaining 
my  wealth  by  working  on  the  super¬ 
stitious  fears  of  those  beneath  me — 
those  whom  I  despise.” 

The  girl  became  so  heated  in  her  ex¬ 
citement,  and  in  the  rapid  way  in  which 
.she  spoke,  that  she  was  unconscious  of 
the  sound  of  horses’  hoofs  approaching. 
The  mother  of  Freydisa  was  the  first  to 
hear  the  din.  She  held  her  hand  up 
warningly.  The  girl  ceased  speaking 
and  went  on  with  her  employment,  and 
soon  the  lamp  burnt  brightly,  aiding 
the  flickering  fire  to  make  the  weird 
appliances  of  that  strange  chamber 
still  more  weird  and  strange. 

The  noise  grew  louder,  till  at  last  the 
■door  was  reached.  There  was  a  pause, 
a  rustle,  and  a  clatter  as  of  men  dis¬ 
mounting.  The  arras  just  behind  the 
older  woman’s  head  was  drawn  aside, 
and  a  queer,  elfish-looking  girl  peeped 
through  and  said  a  word  or  two  in  the 
old  woman’s  ear,  and  vanished,  replacing 
carefully  the  arras  as  she  went. 

Scarcely  had  she  disappeared  when 
three  tall  men  in  riding-dresses,  but 
without  their  armour,  and  only  fur¬ 
nished  with  the  sword  and  ordinary 
spear  or  javelin,  stalked  fiercely  in. 

“  How  now  !  ”  exclaimed  the  oldest  of 
the  women.  “What  seeks  Yarl  Thassi 
of  the  seeress  Unna  ?  ” 

“  Spa-kunna  or  troll,  whichever  name 
may  suit  thee,  I  want  advice  and  help.” 

“  I  know — against  Leif  Erikson  !  ” 

“  How  didst  thou  know  that  secret  1  ” 
cried  the  warrior  who  had  entered  first. 

“  If  I  knew  less  than  that  men  would 
not  ask  my  aid.” 

“  Thy  knowledge  is  renowned  over 
the  island  ;  but  great  as  that  may  be, 
thy  malice  is  still  greater,  and  I  would 
ask  thy  trollship  for  the  means,  at  any 
price,  to  injure  Leif.  I  care  not  now  to 
fall  upon  him  because,  as  thou  must 
know  full  well,  he  has  arrived  with 
many  armed  men  at  Greendale,  on  the 
way  to  visit  Eirik  Thorwaldson,  his 
father,  in  his  banishment.” 

“  Thou  seekest,  then,  a  spell  from  me 
to  ruin  him  without  much  risk  to  thee?” 

“  Thou  knowest  all  my  thoughts  ! 
How  much  a  troll  is  better  than  a  vala  ! 
A  spell  I  seek,  and  poison  !  ” 

The  trolls  were  witches  of  the  worst 
repute,  to  whom  all  kinds  of  evil  were 
attributed.  They  were  malicious,  in  the 
popular  belief,  whereas  the  vala  was  a 
being  of  a  higher  sort  than  average 
mortality.  She  was  half-prophetess, 
half-priestess,  who  was  supposed  to 
stand  in  close  communion  with  the 
gods  themselves. 

“  Sit  down,  Yarl  Thassi ;  bid  thy 
friends  sit  down.  Taste  our  poor  fare 
and  drain  some  horns  of  wine,  for  Unna 
has  some  left  for  such  distinguished 
guests.  I  will  consider  how  I  may 
assist  thee.  Ho,  Aska  !  Horns,  I  say, 
and  bear’s  flesh  smoked,  and  anything 
we  have  to  tempt  these  gentlemen.” 

The  climate  of  the  North  is  apt  to 
give  men  vast  appetites  ;  drink  was 
indulged  in,  too,  at  this  strange  period 
of  history  to  such  an  extent  as  nowa¬ 
days  is  never  heard  of  even  in  the 
lowest  ranks  of  society.  So  the  three 
Iceland  gentlemen  attacked  the  viands 
which  the  “troll-kunna,”  or  witch-wife, 
set  before  them  with  hearty  goodwill, 
while  Aska,  the  elfish-looking  hand¬ 
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maid,  assisted  by  Freydisa  and  her 
mother,  plied  them  with  wine  until 
they  noticed  not  what  they  or  Unna 
did. 

In  the  first  place  the  horses  were  well 
cared  for  and  taken  to  the  stables  built 
behind  the  house.  Then  Unna  said  to 
Freydisa,  “Now  take  money,  take 
skins  and  furs,  and  ride  to  Greendale 
with  thy  mother  and  four  men,  seek 
Leif  and  Sigvald,  warn  them  of  the 
malice  of  this  fool,  whom  I  shall  deliver 
into  their  hands  through  thee.  For  I 
will  give  them  a  charm,  but  written  in 
such  runes  as  Sigvald  himself  can  read, 
and  they  will  tell  him  what  a  rogue  this 
Thassi  is.  Thou  wilt  have  great  reward 
if  thou  discover  to  the  brothers  the  plot 
these  rascals  make.” 

Then  the  clever  girl,  with  her  mother 
and  her  men,  rode  off  secretly  with 
those  things  which  Unna  bade  them 
take,  besides  many  other  matters  which 
belonged  to  F reydisa,  for  she  was  very 
rich,  and  took  with  her  a  good  store  of 
silver  rings  and  plenty  of  blue  cloth* 

And  they  rode  very  fast,  the  farmers 
and  landowners  giving  them  change  of 
horses  at  their  need,  so  that  they  came 
to  Greendale  in  two  days  in  safety, 
where  Sigvald’s  wife,  Thorfrida,  wel¬ 
comed  Freydisa  and  her  mother  as 
friends,  although,  in  sooth,  she  knew 
but  little,  of  them. 

But  she  was  glad  to  hear  from  them 
how  Thassi’s  plans  had  been  unfolded  to 
the  ancient  troll,  who  had  thus  promptly 
taken  measures  to  defeat  them,  for  the 
runes  upon  the  beaclien  staff,  which 
then  was  still  in  use  in  Iceland  for 
secret  messages,  informed  her  that 
the  object  of  the  visit  she  would  shortly 
have  from  Thassi  was  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  murder  of  her  husband's 
brother  on  some  absurd  pretence. 

Yet  the  good  wife  Thorfrida,  knowing 
how  ready  Norsemen  were  to  fly  to 
arms,  thought  it  better  not  to  tell  her 
husband  nor  his  brother  of  these  dis¬ 
graceful  plots.  But  time  Avas  passing, 
and  the  intended  murderers  might  be 
any  day  expected.  So  she  sent  a 
maiden  of  her  train  'to  seek  for  little 
Edric,  who  gladly  came  to  know  his 
mother’s  will. 

“Now,  Edric,”  said  Thorfrida,  “I 
must  have  thy  aid.” 

“  Of  course,  dear  mother,  when  thou 
wilt.  Gladden  my  heart  with  thy  com¬ 
mands  and  thou  wilt  find  me  ready.” 

So  she  explained  her  trouble,  and 
her  fear  of  causing  Sigvald  to  challenge 
this  would  -  be  murderer  to  a  duel, 
which,  as  Thassi  was  a  noted  duellist, 
she  could  not  think  of  for  a  moment. 

Said  Edric,  “Leave  it  all  to  me,  for 
though  I  am  a  little  boy,  I  warrant  me 
I  am  a  better  fellow  of  my  inches  than 
Thassi  is  with  all  his  brag  !  ” 

Now  there  was  one  amongst  the 
followers  of  Leif  to  whom  the  boy  had 
become  singularly  attached.  He  was 
a  gentleman  of  Norway,  who  had  come 
with  Leif  to  please  King  Oloff  Trygg- 
vason.  His  name  was  Thorward,  and 
Edric,  going  from  his  mother’s  presence, 
went  straight  into  the  hall,  where  Thor¬ 
ward  sat  with  one  of  his  Norwegian 
comrades. 

“  Hast  thou  a  mind  to  do  me  a  great 
kindness  ?  ” 

*  Blue  cloth  was  used  as  current  coin  in  Iceland  at 
the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  century. 


“Truly  have  I,  my  boy;  what  dost 
thou  lack  ?  ” 

“  When  thou  art  free  I’ll  tell  thee  ; 
but  it  is  a  secret.” 

The  man  with  whom  this  friend  of 
Edric’s  was  conversing,  laughingly 
arose,  saying,  “  I  will  not  mar  thy  con¬ 
ference.  I  have,  besides,  a  hawk  to  fly, 
that  I  have  long  neglected.  So  Thor¬ 
ward,  have  it  out  with  little  Edric — 
and  should  it  be  a  challenge,  I’m  thy 
second  man.”  So  saying  he  strode  off 

“  Thou  little  malapert  !  This  is  scant 
courtesy  !  If  Hano  were  not  such  a 
trusty  friend,  he  might  have  broke  thy 
mischief- loving  pate.  Now  say  thy 
say.” 

Edric  told  him  how  Freydisa  had 
ridden  full  a  hundred  miles  to  warn 
Thorfrida  about  the  wretched  plot  to 
murder  Leif ;  how  poison  would  be 
mingled  with  his  drink,  and  how  the 
murderer  had  purchased  charms  to 
cause  great'  woe  and  sickness  to  Yarl 
Leif  ;  how  that  the  girl  Freydisa,  hating 
all  such  ways,  being  a  Christian  “  in  a 
kind  of  way,”  had  ridden  all  the  way  to 
Greendale,  night  and  day,  to  try  to 
save  the  Yarl. 

“  It  is  a  nithing  (scoundrelly)  deed  to 
poison  men  while  drinking,”  observed 
the  sage  Norwegian,  “for  the  mind  is 
less  upon  its  guard  against  the  enemy 
to  good  when  ’tis  obscured  by  wine, 
and  should  we  die  under  such  influence, 
I  know  not  truly,  but  I  think  it  must 
be  doubly  dangerous ;  therefore  the 
murderer  who  poisons  men  in  wine 
kills  both  the  soul  and  body.  It  is  a 
nithing  trick.  As  to  the  charm,  that  is 
all  nonsense,  and  hurts  none  but  him 
who  uses  it.  But  poisoned  wine  !  ” 

“And  wilt  thou  help  to  save  Yarl 
Leif?” 

“  Assuredly  I  will — firstly,  because  it 
is  a  Christian  duty ;  and,  secondly, 
because  he  is  my  friend.” 

“  What  shall  we  do  ?  I  think  it  would 
be  well  for  me  to  watch  him,  and  when 
I  see  him  put  some  powder  or  whatever 
it  may  be  into  Leif’s  horn  or  his  own, 
I’ll  tell  thee  straight,  and  thou  shalt 
seize  the  horn  and  make  him  drink  the 
mead.” 

“  Agreed,  and  if  the  charm  be  found 
upon  him,  that  will  condemn  him  by  the 
Iceland  law,  which,  I  am  told,  forbids 
such  practices  on  pain  of  death  ;  so  that, 
supposing  he  should  have  an  antidote 
against  the  poison,  we  have  him  by  the 
law.  For  such  a  nithing  hanging  is  too 
good.” 

“  That  was  a  noble  ride  for  such  a 
girl  !  ” 

“  Yes,  boy,  it  was ;  she  must  be  good 
and  true  to  do  a  deed  like  that.  I  honour 
her  !  ” 

Two  days  elapsed  after  this  conversa¬ 
tion  when  Thassi,  with  three  friends 
and  six  retainers,  arrived  at  Greendale. 
Edric  when  he  saw  him  called  his  boyish 
friends  together,  and  bade  them  watch 
this  man;  but  he  forbore  to  tell  them 
why. 

The  meeting  between  Leif  and  Thassi 
was  at  first  as  cold  and  haughty  as  could 
be,  but  Thassi  seemed  to  thaw  under 
the  genial  influence  of  the  place,  and 
on  the  third  day  after  his  arrival  con¬ 
trived  to  sit  next  Leif  upon  the  dais, 
and  when  the  horns  went  round  he 
brought  from  underneath  his  tunic  a 
lovely  drinking  horn,  with  rings  of 
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silver  very  richly  chased,  and  set  with 
gems  ;  one  of  these  rings  had  two  pro¬ 
jections  answering  as  feet,  which  with 
the  thin  and  curved  extremity  formed 
a  convenient  tripod.  He  held  this  horn 
as  the  attendant  maidens  passed  with 
vessels  full  of  foaming  mead,  and 
begged  it  might  be  tilled  in  honour  of  a 
toast  he  meant  to  give. 

Sigvald  looked  curiously  at  the  splen¬ 
did  horn.  Thorfrida  turned  quite  pale 
from  sheer  excitement.  Freydisa  fixed 
the  speaker  with  her  large  dark  eyes, 
but  neither  spoke  nor  moved. 

Then  Thassi  rose. 

“  I  am  a  son  of  Odin,  champions,  but 
I  have  accepted  kindness  from  my 
Christian  hosts,  because  I  fain  would 
see  their  social  life  before  becoming 
outwardly  a  Christian,  which  I'  now 
hope  to  do.  But  as  I  know  that  when 
one  joins  the  church  all  hatreds  must 
be  left  outside,  all  quarrels  reconciled, 
I  now  confess  that  I  have  felt  a  feeling 
of  strong  enmity  to  Leif.  I  ask  his 
leave  to  end  it,  and  beg  him  here  before 
you  all  to  take  this  horn,  a  humble  gift, 
in  proof  of  reconciliation,  and  drink  it 
to  my  love.  Let  us  be  friends.” 

Saying  these  words  he  presented  the 
cup  to  Leif,  who,  giving  his  in  return, 
was  about  to  raise  the  splendid  vessel 
to  his  lips,  when  Edrie,  starting  from 
his  place  far  down  below,  at  what  was 
called  the  lower  table,  rushed  forwards 
to  the  dais,  sprang  to  the  side  of  Leif, 
crying,  “Don’t  touch  it,  Leif,  it’s  poison,” 
at  the  same  moment  seizing  it  with 
so  much  force  as  to  spill  all  the  mead. 

Thorward,  a  stately,  sturdy  warrior, 
was  not  so  lithe  of  limb  as  little  Edric, 
but  he  was  at  his  post,  and  seized  the 
would-be  murderer  in  his  iron  grasp, 
and,  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  held  him 
while  he  cried  amidst  the  tumult  that 
arose  around  : — 

“I  seize  this  nithing  as  a  subject  for 
the  law.  Under  the  guise  of  friend¬ 
ship,  falsely  assumed  in  guile,  and  in 
the  still  worse  treachery  of  his  pre¬ 
tended  Christianity,  this  wretch  has 
sought  to  take  the  life  of  Sigvald’s 
brother  by  a  deadly  poison.  See  the 
white  slime  remaining  in  the  horn,  a 
proof  of  what  I  say  !  The  felon  is  too 
base  to  meet  my  sword.  Away  with 
him  to  justice.  Yet  one  moment  more  1 
Had  he  been  thwarted  in  this  base 


j  design  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have 
another  chance,  he  has  provided  for  it 
■  by  a  charm  !  ” 

The  noise  here  grew  to  such  a  pitch 
that  lie  was  forced  to  pause,  and  Sigvald 
rose,  commanding  silence  with  his 
I  strong  sonorous  tones  that  made  the 
J  timbers  tremble. 

“  Seize  his  friends  !  ”  cried  Sigvald  ; 

“  poisoners  and  cowards  have  no  mercy 
shown  them  here.  Seize  them  and  bind 
them,  and  be  quiet.  I  fain  would  hear 
what  Thorward  has  to  say.  He  charges 
Thassi  with  the  use  of  charms  ;  if  one 
be  found  on  him  he  must  be  bound  in 
chains  and  tried  before  the  public  Ting 
just  like  a  common  thief.  Search 
j  him  !  ” 

The  coward’s  struggles  were  of  no 
avail.  Thorward  brought  forth  a  little 
pouch  from  underneath  his  tunic, 
and  this  contained  a  vellum  packet, 
folded  up  and  bound  with  silk,  and 
fastened  with  a  seal. 

Thorward  then  called  upon  the  stew¬ 
ard  of  the  house  to  cut  the  silk  and 
read  what  was  inside. 

The  steward  willingly  obeyed.  He  • 
cut  the  silken  cord,  opened  the  parch- 
|  ment  folds,  and  read  as  follows  : — 

“  Abracadabra.  By  the  virtue  of  this 
spell  all  men  shall  know  that  Thassi 
Hangurson  is  nithing,  base,  and  foul. 
He  asked  this  spell  to  ruin  Leif,  the 
son  of  Eirik,  called  the  Red,  which  Leif 
may  God  preserve.” 

A  roar  of  laughter,  such  as  only 
Scandinavian  lungs  could  have  pro¬ 
duced,  followed  the  reading  of  this 
strange  and  most  unflattering  docu¬ 
ment.  The  culprit  was  led  off  to  some 
strong  place,  where  he  should  be  forth¬ 
coming  upon  the  judgment  day. 

When  he  was  gone,  Sigvald  exclaimed, 
“Friends,  we  must  not  forget  to  utter 
thanks  for  Leif’s  escape.  Next  I  am 
glad  to  speak  of  Edric  in  a  strain  of 
praise.  He  has,  I  think,  deserved  it, 
and  I  mean  to  give  him  leave  to  ask  me 
something  here  before  you  all,  and  I  will 
[  grant  it  if  ’tis  possible  and  good  for  him 
to  have.  What  is  thy  wish,  son  Edric  ? 
Name  thy  reward  !” 

“  I  want  to  go  to  sea  with  Leif  and 
visit  Eirik  Thorwaldson  the  Red.  Please 
may  I  go,  father  1  ” 

Sigvald  was  very  proud  of  Edric,  and 
saw  with  secret  satisfaction  the  progress 


that  he  made  in  knowledge  and  in  skill 
of  various  kinds,  and  this  request  was 
so  much  to  his  taste  that  he  exclaimed, 
in  joy,  “  My  son,  ’tis  very  good.  If  Leif 
will  have  thee  thou  shalt  go.  Now 
Thorward,  tell  us  what  are  we  to  do  for 
thee  ?” 

“Yarl  Sigvald,  I  am  but  a  blunt,, 
straightforward  man,  and  no  great 
speaker.  I  have  been  delighted  with 
the  conduct  of  the  lady  who  is  called 
Freydisa ;  she  has  travelled  night  and 
day  to  save  thy  brother’s  life.  It  was  a . 
noble  deed,  for  though  a  life  is  bound  to  • 
end,  it  is  not  good  to  end  by  poison  ! 
No,  let  us  fall  upon  the  field  or  w-ave, 
facing  the  foe  in  battle  as  our  fathers . 
fell  before  us.  I  feel  this  lady’s  good¬ 
ness  to  my  friend  so  much  that,  if  thou 
wilt  permit,  as  she  is  now  thy  guest 
and  in  thy  charge,  I  herewith  seek  her 
hand  in  marriage.” 

This  offer  was  applauded  loudly  by 
the  guests,  and  Sigvald,  turning  to 
Freydisa,  said,  “We  owe  thee  more 
than  all,  dear  lady.  Without  thy 
promptitude  and  ready  kindness  my 
brother  had  been  made  to  die  a  coward’s. 
death.  We  all  must  thank  thee  heartily, 
but  Thorward'  puts  it  in  my  power  to- 
offer  thee  the  noblest  prize  a  woman 
can  attain — a  thorough,  honest,  brave, 
and  gentle  husband.  Take  him,  Frey¬ 
disa,  if  thy  mother  will  allow.” 

So  sudden  and  so  public  a  proposal 
would  have  taken  many  modern  girls, 
aback,  but  there  was  that  in  Frey¬ 
disa  that  made  her  equal  to  almost 
any  emergency,  as  we  shall  hear  anon. 
She  rose,  and,  bowing  to  the  whole 
assembly,  said  :  “  Too  great  an  honour 
has  been  done  me.  The  brave  Yarl 
Thorward  is  known  throughout  the 
North,  and,  as  1  see  my  mother’s  silence 
gives  consent,  I  cannot  dare  to  set  up 
any  plea  against  what  the  Yarl  Sigvald 
and  yourselves  deem  right  and  fitting.” 

A  perfect  tempest  of  applause  fol¬ 
lowed  this  reply.  The  ladies  then  with¬ 
drew,  and  eagerly  the  warriors  began 
to  canvas  Thassi’s  crime.  It  was  so 
much  against  their  mode  of  thought 
and  action  that  there  was  not  one 
speaker  in  his  favour.  The  night  closed 
in,  and  found  them  still  discussing  this 
grave  and  dark  offence. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  NARROW  ESCAPE. 

AN  EPISODE  IN  THE  CAREER  OF  A  CHOUAN  CHIEF. 


IT  is  a  well-known  historical  fact  that, 
shortly  after  the  celebrated  18th  Bru- 
maire,  there  was  a  general  rising  of  the 
French  Royalists,  in  Brittany  and.  La  Ven¬ 
dee,  and  that  Napoleon,  then  Fi-rst  Consul 
of  the  “  Republic  One  and  Indivisible,” 
while  entering  into  negotiations  with  the 
rebel  chiefs,  simultaneously  adopted  the 
most  vigorous  military  measures  for  their 
defeat.  Meanwhile,  in  his  eagerness  to 
suppress  this  formidable  rebellion  and  to 
establish  order  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  France,  he  set  in  motion  all  the 
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Machiavelian  machinery  of  his  vast  police- 
establishment  —  then  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  notorious  Fouclie. 

At  this  exciting  epoch,  a  youthful  scion 
of  the  illustrious  ducal  house  of  Maille  was 
sent,  by  the  Cliouan  chiefs,  from  Brittany 
to  Saumur,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
|  communications  between  certain  inhabitants 
j  of  that  town  and  its  environs  and  the  ring- 
|  leaders  of  the  Royalist  insurrection.  But 
the  Paris  police,  having  got  scent  of  his  pro- 
|  jected  journey,  forthwith  dispatched  some 
|  of  its  agents  to  Saumur,  with  instructions 


to  seize  the  aristocratic  envoy  on  his  arrival 
in  that  town.  Accordingly,  directly  the 
Royalist  emissary  stepped  out  of  the  boat 
which  had  conveyed  him,  disguised  as  a 
bargemaster,  from  Nantes  to  Saumur— 
which  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
majestic  Loire — he  found  himself  in  the 
clutches  of  Fouche’s  myrmidons.  Being, 
however,  a  thorough  man  of  action— no 
mere  carpet-knight — he  had  carefully  cal¬ 
culated  all  the  risks  attending  his  perilous 
enterprise,  and  duly  provided  himself  with 
a  passport  and  other  credentials,  so  indis- 


pntably  regular  and  formal  that  his  captors 
entertained  strong  misgivings  that  they  had 
got  hold  of  the  wrong  man.  The  Chevalier 
de  Beauvoir — for  such  was  the  envoy’s  real 
name  and  title — had  studied  his  part  to 
perfection.  He  boldly  referred  his  captors 
to  the  family  of  which  his  passport  stated 
him  to  be  a  member,  made  a  flourish  of  his 
pretended  domicile,  and  altogether  con- 
irontbu  nis  examiners  with  such  confident 
assurance,  that,  but  for  their  boundless 
belief  in  the  infallibity  of  Fouclie  and  his 
spies,  they  would  immediately  have  let  the 
young  man  go  scot  free — though  it  must  be 
confessed  that  to  these  alguazils  the  arrest 
of  an  innocent  person  seemed  a  far  smaller 
evil  than  the  possible  escape  of  one  whose 
capture  the  authorities  so  ardently  desired. 
In  fact,  in  those  palmy  days  of  “Liberty, 
Equality,  and  Fraternity,”  the  agents  of  the 
“  Grande  Nation  ”  paid  but  little  regard  to 
the  legality  of  their  proceedings. 

Accordingly,  the  Chevalier  de  Beauvoir 
was  hauled  away  to  prison,  there  to  abide 
the  decision  of  the  authorities  as  to  his 
future  fate.  That  was  not  long  in  suspense. 
Two  or  three  days  after  his  arrest,  Fouche’s 
agents  at  Saumur  received  orders  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  his  pleas  and  protesta¬ 
tions,  the  prisoner  should  he  detained  in 
close  confinement.  Shortly  afterwards,  in 
obedience  to  further  orders  from  head¬ 
quarters,  lie  was  transferred  from  his  gaol 
at  Saumur  to  the  Chateau  de  l’Escarpe — 
the  mere  name  of  which  suffices  to  indicate 
tire  character  of  its  site — the  crest  of  a 
towering  rock  flanked  by  frightful  preci¬ 
pices.  To  these  natural  fortifications,  more 
formidable  than  any  that  the  art  of  man 
could  construct,  the  art  of  man  has  never¬ 
theless  added  a  broad,  deep  moat,  only  to 
be  crossed  by  means  of  a  drawbridge,  which 
leads  to  the  portcullis-guarded  gateway  of 
this  almost  impregnable  stronghold. 

Monsieur  Legrand,  the  governor  of  this 
state  prison,  far  from  feeling  annoyed  at  hav¬ 
ing  the  chevalier  entrusted  to  his  charge, 
hailed  his  arrival. as  a  perfect  blessing,  and 
heartily  congratulated  himself  on  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  holding  prolonged  and  intimate  inter¬ 
course  with  a  man  of  birth  and  breeding ; 
the  guillotine,  and  the  dread  of  being  guil¬ 
lotined,  had  rendered  such  men  rare  in  that 
rough,  revolutionary  age.  Most  of  those 
“aristocrats”  who  had  not  perished  on  the 
scaffold  had  joined  in  the  general  exodus 
known  to  history  as  the  “Emigration,”  and 
were  exiles  from  the  land  of  their  birth. 

Monsieur  Legrand  carried  his  complais¬ 
ance  so  far  as  at  once  to  suggest  that  the 
chevalier  should  remain  at  the  chateau  on 
parole,  and  promised  to  do  his  best  to  render 
the  sojourn  of  his  involuntary  guest  at  that 
gloomy  abode  as  tolerable  as  possible.  The 
prisoner,  on  his  part,  was  naturally  charmed 
to  find  that  he  had  been  committed  to  the 
care  of  so  urbane  and  courteous  a  custodian. 

Now  the  Chevalier  de  Beauvoir  was,  no 
doubt,  an  upright  and  honourable  gentle¬ 
man.  But,  unfortunately  for  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  tlie  good  understanding  between 
him  and  his  gaoler,  in  addition  to  his  excel¬ 
lent  moral  qualities,  Nature  had  endowed 
him  with  a  countenance  every  line  of  which 
bespoke  intelligence,  bravery,  and  resolu¬ 
tion,  with  a  voice  alike  sweet  and  sonorous, 
and  a  frame  that  would  have  done  no  dis¬ 
credit  to  Hercules  himself,  ami  was  at  the 
same  time  as  graceful  as  Apollo’s.  Legrand, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  a  plain,  blunt  soldier, 
of  feeble  intellect,  and  decidedly  deficient  in 
military  dash.  As  a  Corsican,  moreover, 
and  an  ungainly  son  of  Mars,  “somewhat 
declined  into  the  vale  of  years,”  he  was 
inordinately  jealous  of  the  pretty  and  en¬ 
gaging  young  wife  who  shared  and  helped 
to  brighten  his  monotonous  existence  at  the 
Chateau  de  l’Escarpe.  At  first,  however, 
all  went  well.  The  governor  installed  the 
chevalier  in  the  most  comfortable  quarters 
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the  castle  afforded,  entertained  him  at  his 
own  table,  and,  during  the  first  two  months 
of  his  imprisonment,  saw  no  reason  to  regret 
the  chance  which  had  brought  him  beneath 
its  roof.  But  at  the  end  of  that  period, 
either  with  or  without  sufficient  cause,  “the 
green-eyed  monster  ”  took  possession  of  his 
soul.  Hence  he  straightway  withdrew  all 
the  indulgences  which  he  had  originally 
extended  to  his  prisoner,  clapped  him,  fet¬ 
tered  and  manacled  like  a  vulgar  criminal, 
into  the  dungeon-keep,  and  fed  him  on  bread 
and  water.  His  cell  was  situated  at  the 
very  top  of  the  keep,  immediately  below  the 
battlements.  Its  roof  was  of  the  hardest 
stone,  its  walls  were  desperately  thick,  and 
it  was  lighted  only  by  a  narrow  aperture, 
which  looked  straight  down  upon  the  jagged 
rocks  below.  Means  of  escape,  then,  there 
were  none.  Nothing  short  of  a  miracle 
could  effect  his  deliverance  from  that  gloomy 
dungeon.  Once  satisfied  of  this  melan¬ 
choly  fact,  lie  sank  into  one  of  those  lethar¬ 
gic  reveries  which  are  at  once  the  despair 
and  the  consolation  of  persons  in  his  pitiable 
plight.  He  began  to  devote  his  attention 
to  those  mere  trities  which  are  wont  to 
assume  such  profound  importance  in  the 
eyes  of  the  solitary  captive — set  himself  to 
count  the  days  and  hours  of  his  rigorous 
incarceration — retraced  the  experiences  of 
his  bygone  hours  of  freedom  and  activity  ; 
and  in  this  dreary  apprenticeship  to  the 
trade  of  captivity  learned,  for  the  first  time, 
the  full  value  of  God’s  open  air  and  sun¬ 
shine,  and  of  the  liberty  to  go  and  come  at 
one’s  own  sweet  will  and  pleasure.  After 
a  fortnight  of  this  strict  and  solitary  con¬ 
finement  he  was  attacked  by  that  terrific 
malady  which  may  not  inaptly  he  termed 
the  “  liberty  fever  ” — a  malady  which  goads 
its  victims  to  achieve  those  stupendous  ex¬ 
ploits  of  which  we  read  with  amazement, 
but  which  are  too  well  authenticated  to  be 
disbelieved.  In  Beauvoir’s  case,  however, 
the  “  liberty  fever”  produced  no  such  mar¬ 
vellous  results.  After  exhausting  every 
expedient  that  the  human  brain,  taxed  to 
the  utmost  limit  of  its  wonderful  capacity, 
could  devise,  he  relinquished  all  hope  of 
escaping.  The  fever  subsided,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  settled,  calm  despair,  which 
wrapped  his  intellect  in  apathetic  torpor. 
He  felt  convinced  that  death,  and  only 
death,  could  loose  his  bonds. 

One  morning,  however,  long  after  he  had 
abandoned  all  hope  of  escape,  the  turnkey 
charged  with  the  duty  of  bringing  him  his 
food  did  not,  as  usual,  retire  immediately 
after  setting  down  the  meagre  dole  of  bread 
and  water  which  formed  his  daily  rations, 
but  lingered  in  the  cell,  with  his  arms 
folded,  and  gazed  at  tlie  chevalier  with  a 
look  that  was  full  of  mysterious  meaning. 
As  a  rule,  few  and  far  between  were  the 
words  exchanged  by  the  prisoner  with  this 
turnkey.  Nor  did  the  latter  ever  begin  a 
conversation,  but  confined  himself  to 
answering  such  questions  as  the  chevalier 
addressed  to  him.  But  on  this  occasion, 
much  to  the  increase  of  the  surprise  which 
his  unusual  demeanour  had  already  excited, 
he  was  the  first  to  speak  : — 

“You’ve  your  own  reasons,  sir,  I  make 
no  doubt,  for  insisting  on  being  called  Mon¬ 
sieur  Lebrun  or  Citizen  Lebrun.  It’s  no 
business  of  mine  wliatsumdever,  to  see  as 
you  go  by  your  right  name.  You  may  call 
yourself  Peter  or  Paul,  for  aught  I  care. 
Let  every  man  mind  his  own  affairs,  say 
I  ;  and  then  the  cattle  will  he  well  cared 
for.  Howsumdever,”  he  continued,  with  a 
cunning  wink,  “  I  knows  what  I  knows ; 
and  one  thing  I  knows  is  as  you’re  no  more 
Citizen  Lebrun  nor  /  am.  And  what’s  more, 
I  kn cnvs  exactly  who  and  what  you  are. 
You’re  Monsieur  Charles-Felix-Theodore  de 
Beauvoir,  first  cousin  to  her  Grace  the 
Duchess  of  Mail  Id.  That’s  what  you  are 
— ain’t  you,  now?” 


“  Well,  and  if  I  own  that  I  am  the  per- 
son  you  mention,  what  will  you  gain  by 
the  admission?”  said  the  chevalier,  failing 
to  see  how  the  frank  avowal  of  his  name 
and  rank  could  possibly  aggravate  his 
already  desperate  condition. 

“What  shall  I  gain?”  echoed  tlie  turn¬ 
key.  “  All !  that’s  tellings,  you  know.  But 
come,  I  don’t  mind  letting  you  into  my 
secret  so  far  as  to  tell  you  that  I  shall  he 
a  gainer,  if  so  be  as  you  really  are  the  Che¬ 
valier  de  Beauvoir.  I’ve  had  money  given 
me,  and  more  promised,  d’ye  see,  by  some 
one  as  may  or  may  not  he  in  this  here  castle 
— but  that’s  neither  here  nor  there — I’ve 
had  money,  and  shall  have  more,  given 
me,  to  help  you  out  of  this  here  hole,  which, 
it’s  my  belief,  you  wouldn’t  be  sorry  to  see 
the  last  of.  Leastways,  you  wouldn’t  go 
for  to  break  your  heart  at  leaving  it,  I’m 
thinking.  Howsumdever,  least  said  soonest 
mended.  All  as  I’ve  got  to  do  is  just  to- 
earn  my  money  and  say  no  more  about  the 
matter  ;  for  if  I  was  suspicated  of  having  a 
finger  in  this  here  pie,  look  ye,  they’d  think 
no  more  of  shooting  me  than  if  I  was  a 
crow.” 

So  saying,  the  turnkey  drew  from  his 
pocket  a  small  file,  and  jianded  it  to  the 
chevalier,  to  whom  the  sight  of  this  imple¬ 
ment  of  escape  was  as  welcome  as  is  the 
wellspring  in  the  desert  to  the  thirsty  tra¬ 
veller,  gold  to  the  miser,  or  the  sound  of 
his  sweetheart’s  voice  to  the  long  absent 
lover. 

“  There,  sir,”  whispered  the  turnkey* 
“there’s  your  key.  With  that  you’ll  be 
able  to  file  through  tlie  iron  bar  yonder,’ 
lie  added,  pointing  to  the  bar  which  bisected; 
the  narrow  aperture  through  which  the  day¬ 
light  struggled  into  the  cell.  “Look  you, 
you  must  file  away  the  bar  low  enough  down 
for  you  to  squeeze  yourself  through,  but 
high  enough  up  to  leave  something  to  tie 
your  rope  to.” 

“  The  rope  !  the  rope  !  Ay,  but  where  is 
the  rope  ?  ”  asked  the  chevalier.  Then,  after 
a  momentary  pause,  he  added,  “And  how 
am  I  to  get  rid  of  these  irons  ?  ” 

“So  much  for  the  irons!”  replied  the 
turnkey,  as,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word, 
lie  unlocked  the  prisoner’s  fetters  in  a  (rice. 
“And  here,”  he  continued,  “is  the  rope 
It’s  made  of  linen,  d’ye  see,  so  as  they  may 
think  as  you  made  it  yourself  out  of  your 
sheets.”  Here  he  produced  a  rope  consist¬ 
ing  of  narrow  strips  of  linen  knotted  toge¬ 
ther.  “  It’s  quite  long  enough,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “  When  you  get  to  the  lowest  knot, 
all  as  you’ve  got  to  do  is  just  to  let  yourself 
drop.  The  rest  is  your  look-out.  Still,  it’s 
as  likely  as  not  you’ll  find  a  post-chaise  and 
some  friends  a- waiting  for  you  outside.  But, 
mind  now,  mum ’s  the  word,  whatever  be¬ 
falls.  I  knows  nought  about  the  business. 
Oh  !  I’d  a’most  forgotten  to  remind  you  as 
there’s  always  a  sentinel  to  the  right  of  this 
here  tower.  So,”  added  the  fellow,  with  a. 
cunning  leer,  “  you’d  better  choose  a  murky 
night,  and  then  wait  till  the  sentinel ’s  like 
to  be  sound  asleep.  Of  course,  anyhow, 
you  runs  the  risk  of  having  a  bullet  or  two. 
put  into  you.  But,  after  all — ” 

“  Oh  !  that ’s  a  mere  trifle,  not  worth  a. 
moment’s  consideration.  Besides,  anything 
is  better  than  lying  and  rotting  here,”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  chevalier,  whom-  the  turnkey 
then  left  to  his  own  devices.  Not,  how¬ 
ever,  without  casting  a  queer  significant 
glance  at  the  prisoner,  the  meaning  of 
which  he  then  entirely  failed  to  interpiet. 
He  discovered  it  later  on. 

Meanwhile  he  had  pressing  work  on 
hand,  which  effectually  prevented  him  from 
wasting  his  time  in  endeavouring  to  de¬ 
cipher  the  meaning  of  the  turnkey’s  pos¬ 
sibly  ««  meaning  glance.  Dismissing  the. 
matter  from  his  thoughts,  he  set  to  work  at 
once  to  file  through  the  bar,  which,  though 
covered  with  a  coat  of  rust,  was  internally- 
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sound  and  solid,  and  at  least  an  incli  in 
diameter.  The  shades  of  evening  were  fai¬ 
lin'*  fast  before  he  had  accomplished  his 
laborious  task.  When  at  length  he  had 
completely  divided  the  bar,  he  proceeded 
to  chip  away  the  cement  which  secured  its 
upper  end  in  its  socket.  The  cement 
yielded  readily.  He  removed  the  upper 
part  of  the  severed  bar,  then  restored  it  to 
its  original  position,  and  tilled  in  the  fissure 
and  the  partly  empty  socket  with  a  paste 
of  bread-crumbs  mixed  with  rust,  in  order 
to  conceal  all  traces  of  his  operations  from 
the  eye  of  the  governor,  should  he,  by  any 
chance,  take  it  into  his  head ,  to  pay  his 
prisoner  a  visit.  The  chevalier’s  next  step 
was  to  hide  his  rope  beneath  his  bedclothes. 
That  done,  his  active  operations  were  ended, 
at  least  for  the  present.  He  had  then  only 
to  wait,  with  such  patience  as  he  could 
command,  for  a  night  favourable  to  the 
execution  of  his  hazardous  attempt.  Day 
after  day  and  week  after  week  “  dragged 
their  slow  length  along,”  but  the  propitious 
hour  hung  obstinately  back.  At  last  came 
a  chilly,  damp,  autumnal  night,  when  the 
moon — if  moon  there  were — was  totally 
obscured  by  a  thick  veil  of  clouds,  and  a 
dense  fog  enveloped  the  surface  of  the  j 
earth.  Then,  fastening  his  rope  very  j 
tightly  round  the  stump  of  the  iron  stan-  | 
chion,  which  remained  firmly  embedded  in 
the  stonework  of  the  aperture,  the  chevalier  ! 
removed  the  detached  portion,  and  squeezed 
himself  through  the  slit  out  on  to  the  belt  j 
of  masonry  which  girdled  the  upper  part  of  j 
the  dungeon.  In  this  precarious  position,  J 
with  his  hand  firmly  grasping  the  stump  of 
iron,  he  remained  until  the  deepening  gloom  j 
betokened  that  darkest  hour  of  the  night  | 
which  just  precedes  the  dawn  and  closes  | 
the  eyes  of  all  but  the  most  vigilant  of  j 
sentinels.  Intimately  acquainted  with  the 
duration  of  the  various  watches  into  which, 
at  the  Chateau  de  l’Esearpe,  the  night  was 
divided,  the  chevalier  felt  pretty  _  certain 
that  the  sentinel  then  on  duty,  having  per¬ 
formed  two-thirds  of  his  watch,  would  by 


this  time  have  sought  refuge  from  the  fog,  I 
and  be  enjoying  a  few  hours  of  well-earned 
repose  in  his  sentry-box.  This,  then,  was 
the  chevalier’s  opportunity.  Accordingly, 
in  the  full  conviction  that  at  this  particular 
moment  all  the  chances  that  favoured  bis  | 
escape  were  happily  combined,  he  hesitat  d 
not  an  instant,  but  immediately  began  ,o 
lower  himself  knot  by  knot,  while  clinging 
to  his  rope  with  all  the  tenacity  of  a  young 
giant,  as,  surrounded  by  Cimmerian  dark¬ 
ness,  he  hung  suspended  in  mid-air.  To  a 
man  of  weak  nerves  the  situation  would 
have  been  simply  appalling ;  but  the  cheva¬ 
lier,  though  his  strength  had  been  some¬ 
what  impaired  by  long  confinement  and 
low  fare,  felt  not  a  touch  of  fear.  During 
his  perilous  descent  it  never  once  occurred 
to  him  that  the  rope  might  break  or  prove 
not  long  enough.  Just,  however,  as  he 
had  reached  the  last  knot,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  letting  go,  one  of  the  shoes  into 
which  he  had  hastily  thrust  his  feet  hap¬ 
pened  to  slip  off.  He  paused  and  listened. 
Two  or  three  seconds  afterwards  he  heard 
the  thud  of  its  fall  upon  the  rocks  on  which 
the  castle  stood. 

Two  or  three  seconds  !  Quick  as  the 
forked  lightning  cleaves  the  stormy  sky, 
the  thought  flashed  across  his  mind  that 
the  rope  must  be  too  short  by  thirty  yards 
at  least.  Could  the  governor  have  been 
laying  a  snare  for  him?  Why  should  he 
have  laid  a  snare  ?  Yet  why,  again,  should 
he  so  suddenly  have  ceased  to  treat  him  as 
an  honoured  guest,  and  dealt  with  him  as 
with  the  vilest  malefactor?  Such  were  the 
questions  which,  with  more  than  electrical 
rapidity,  darted  through  the  chevalier’s 
brain.  He  did  not,  however,  as  may  well 
be  imagined,  seek  to  solve  them  then  and 
there,  but  resolved  to  regain  his  cell  with¬ 
out  further  delay.  His  enormous  strength 
enabled  him  to  accomplish  this  extremely 
difficult  feat,  though  by  the  time  he  reached 
the  parapet  he  was  well-nigh  exhausted. 

Having  made  up  his  mind  to  defer  any 
further  attempt  to  escape  until  he  should 


have  succeeded  in  lengthening  his  rope,  he 
[  was  about  to  wriggle  back  into  his  cell, 

:  when  it  occurred  to  him  to  test  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  his  conclusion  that  the  rope  was 
far  too  short.  He  therefore  remained  upon 
I  the  parapet  until  the  faint  light  of  early 
dawn  revealed  to  him  the  encouraging  fact 
that  there  was  a  trifling  distance  of  about 
one  hundred  feet  between  the  lowest  knot 
and  the  ragged  points  of  the  subjacent 
precipice.  “Many,  many  thanks  to  you, 
Governor  Legrand,”  he  exclaimed,  with 
characteristic  coolness,  as,  faint  and  weary 
with  his  exertions,  but  not  daunted  by 
failure,  he  crept  back  into  his  cell,  and 
proceeded  to  untie  the  tell-tale  rope  and 
pull  it  in  after  him.  He  then  stretched 
himself  upon  his  couch  and  pondered  for 
awhile  over  the  skilfully  concocted  plan  of 
revenge  which  had  so  nearly  proved  fatal 
to  him.  But  he  did  not  ponder  long.  Sud¬ 
denly  starting  up  from  his  bed,  he  reat¬ 
tached  the  rope  to  the  iron  stump,  and 
flung  the  other  end  of  the  rope  through  the 
aperture,  in  order  to  give  rise  to  the  belief 
that  he  had  met  his  doom.  Then,  arming 
himself  with  the  detached  portion  of  the 
iron  bar,  he  ensconced  himself  behind  the 
door  of  his  cell,  and  awaited  the  approach 
of  the  treacherous  turnkey.  He  had  not 
long  to  wait ;  for  that  avaricious  function¬ 
ary,  hungering  to  appropriate  the  goods 
and  chattels  of  the  prisoner  whom  he  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  dead,  hastened  to  the  cell  at 
sunrise.  But  as  soon  as  he  was  within 
easy  reach  of  the  chevalier’s  arm,  the  lat¬ 
ter,  mustering  up  all  his  remaining  strength, 
dealt  the  traitor  a  blow  upon  the  head  that 
felled  him  instantly  to  the  ground.  In  less 
than  a  couple  of  minutes  the  chevalier  had 
stripped  the  man  of  his  outer  garments  and 
donned  them  himself.  Then,  dexterously 
counterfeiting  the  gait  and  bearing  of  the 
turnkey,  he  contrived,  thanks  to  the  earli¬ 
ness  of  the  hour  and  the  negligence  of  the 
sentinels  on  guard  at  the  main  entrance  to 
the  castle,  to  make  good  his  escape  from 
its  inhospitable  walls. 


THE  BOY’S  OWN  MODEL  LOCOMOTIVE, 

AND  HOW  TO  BUILD  IT. 

By  H.  F.  Hobden, 

Author  of  “  The  Boy's  Own  Model  Launch  Engine,"  etc.,  etc. 


PART  II. 


In  vol.  vii.  of  the  Boy’s  Own  Paper,  on 
page  37,  you  will  find  a  description  of  the 
action  of  the  steam  in  the  cylinder,  and  al- 


understand  it ;  there  is  also  given  a  method 
of  turning  the  cylinders,  and  hence  I  shall 
not  describe  the  process  again,  but  consider 


though  that  is  in  amarine  engine,  the  action 
is  precisely  the  same  in  the  cylinders  of  a 
locomotive,  and  you  should  therefore  read 
the  description  carefully  and  thoroughly 


that  you  already  know  sufficient  about  it, 
should  you  wish  to  make  your  cylinders  in 
preference  to  buying  them  ready  finished. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  first  part  is  a 


drawing  of  the  model  we  are  about  to  build 
in  its  finished  condition,  and  Fig.  2  is  a  side 
view  of  the  same,  of  which  A  is  the  boiler, 
B  the  chimney,  C  a  screw  head  to  fill  boiler 
with  water,  D  the  steam  chest  with  safety 
valve  on  top,  E  the  whistle,  F  the  steam  tap 
to  start  the  engine  with,  hh  are  the  lead¬ 
ing  and  trailing  wheels,  and  I  the  driving 
ditto,  K  the  cylinders,  L  the  frame,  M  the 
buffers,  N  a  set  thumb-screw  to  fasten  a 
tender  on  by,  o  is  the  lamp,  and  P  is  a 
small  tap,  used  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of 
water  in  the  boiler.  The  handrails  R  and  s 
complete  it,  and  I  think  this  is  sufficiently 
clear  for  you  to  perfectly  understand  the 
general  working  arrangements  of  the 
model. 

Locomotives,  whether  real  or  only  model 
ones,  can  all  be  divided  into  three  principal 
parts,  viz.,  the  carriage  or  framework,  the 
engine  or  cylinders  and  parts  connected 
with  them,  and  the  boiler,  and  we  will  now 
proceed  to  make  each  part  in  turn,  beginning 
with  the  framework. 

First  take  a  sheet  of  brass  for  the  bed¬ 
plate,  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  cut  it  to  an  oblong  shape,  four  inches 
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•wide  by  fourteen  inches  Ion",  as  in  Fig.  3, 
and  be  very  careful  that  the  corners  are 
right  angles.  This  is  to  be  hammered  out 
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B 

Fig.  3. 


quite  flat  and  fded  up  smooth,  and  finished 
■with  emery  cloth  held  round  a  flat  piece  of 
■wood  ;  you  must  also  cut  a  hole  in  it  for  the 
boiler  to  rest  in  as  at  c,  beginning  half  an 
inch  from  B  and  making  the  hole  eleven 
inches  long  by  one  inch  and  a  half  wide, 
taking  care  it  is  quite  central  on  the  line  AB, 
or  you  would  get  your  engine  lopsided,  and 
you  must  take  the  same  care  in  setting  the 
chimney,  steam  dome,  etc.,  as  when  not 
exactly  central  it  gives  a  bad  unsightly  look 
to  an  otherwise  well-finished  model. 

The  next  step  is  to  cut  out  the  side 
frames  (Fig.  4),  drilling  holes  at  A  B  c  for  the 


Fig.  4. 

axles  to  work  in ;  you  can  finish  both  sides 
in  the  same  way,  and,  turning  the  bed  plate 
upside  down,  fasten  the  frames  on  at  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  from  either  side  by  small 
angle  pieces,  as  in  A  Fig.  5,  or  by  soldering, 
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Fig.  5 

which  is  much  quicker.  Then  fasten  by 
the  same  means  a  piece  across  each  end 
about  half  an  inch  deep  and  the  frame  is 
ready  for  the  wheels. 

These  can  be  had  ready  finished,  but  if 
you  have  the  castings,  they  must  be  chucked 
in  the  lathe  and  the  tyres  turned  up  to  the 
form  shown  in  Fig.  6.  The  small  wheels 
should  be  about  two  and  a  half  inches  dia¬ 
meter  and  the  driving-wheels  four  inches. 
The  rim  B  should  project  a  little  over  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch,  and  the  rest  of  the 
edge  should  be  bevelled  oft’  slightly  as  at  A. 
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The  spokes  may  then  be  filed  up  smooth, 
previously  drilling  out  the  centre  hole  for 
axle  before  removing  it  from  the  lathe. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  to  turn  both 
the  driving-wheels  to  exactly  the  sa'mc 
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diameter,  or  one  wheel  would  travel  farther 
in  a  revolution  than  the  other,  and  as  they 
ought  to  be  both  fixed  rigidly  on  to  the 
crank  shaft,  the  engine  would  never  travel 
in  a  straight  line,  but  would  always  run  in 
a  circle.  You  will  require  some  steel  wire 
for  the  axles,  and  can  fasten  them  to  the 
wheels  by  soldering  or  by  cutting  a  slot 
with  a  fine  file  in  the  centre  of  wneel,  as  at 
A  Fig.  7  ;  then  filing  a  small  portion  of  the 


ends  of  the  axle  flat,  drive  in  a  brass  wedge 
made  from  a  piece  of  wire,  which  will  hold 
them  together  firmly. 

The  crank  shaft  or  axle  must  be  ham¬ 
mered  up  to  shape,  making  it  hot  occasion¬ 
ally  in  the  gas  flame  whilst  working  it. 

The  cranks  should  be  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  and  the  throw  of  the  crank  is  to 
be  half  the  distance  of  the  cylinder  stroke. 
For  instance,  say  the  cylinders  are  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  stroke,  the  distance  between 
A  B  (Fig.  8)  will  be  three-quarters  of  an 
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inch  ;  you  must  then  ease  the  size  of  crank 
at  A  to  prevent  the  piston  knocking  the 
cylinder  ends. 


The  cylinders  require  such  extreme  care 
in  turning  that  it  is  by  far  the  best  plan  to 
buy  them  ready  to  put  on  your  framework  • 
and  if  you  get  a  pair  of  oscillating  ones 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  bore  and  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  stroke,  you  will  get  suffi¬ 
cient  power  to  drive  your  locomotive  several 
miles  an  hour. 

Fig.  9  shows  you  an  underneath  view  of 
the  framework  and  the  position  to  place  the 
cylinders  in,  which  should  be  supported  by 
a  couple  of  lugs  (A  A)  screwed  to  the  bed¬ 
plate  B,  which  must  have  a  piece  cut  out  on 
either  side  to  allow  the  driving-wheels  (c)  to 
work  in,  as  at  D,  because,  being  larger  than 
the  others,  they  project  beyond  the  top  of 
the  bed-plate,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  You  can 
now  screw  on  by  means  of  the  hook  f  the 
buffer-beam,  previously  cut  from  a  piece  of 
mahogany  five  inches  long,  half  an  inch 
thick,  and  one  inch  deep,  nicely  squared 
and  sand-papered. 

Drill  a  hole  at  G  and  pass  the  shank  of 
hook  through  the  beam  and  piece  of  brass 
in  front  of  frame,  and  screw  up  tight  with 
nut  H. 

The  buffers  can  be  properly  turned  up  and 
fitted  with  springs,  but  that  I  will  explain 
when  making  our  more  perfect  model,  and 
content  ourselves  now  with  a  couple  of  brass 
flat-headed  screws,  such  as  are  used  in  con¬ 
nections  of  electric  batteries,  and  which 
form  capital  imitation  buffers,  one  having 
to  simply  screw  them  into  the  beam  about 
one  inch  from  either  end,  leaving  them 
projecting  about  half  an  inch. 

The  framework  is  now  sufficiently  com¬ 
plete  to  be  lacquered.  First  polish  every 
part  intended  to  be  bright,  carefully  remov¬ 
ing  all  traces  of  file-marks  and  any  grease 
that  may  be  on  the  work  by  a  little  acid ; 
and  after  drying  it  place  it  on  a  sheet  of  iron 
held  over  the  gas — or  fire,  if  clear — until  it 
is  moderately  warm.  You  can  then  apply 
the  lacquer  with  a  small  brush,  taking  care 
not  to  go  over  any  part  more  than  once. 
The  lacquer  can  be  had  at  most  model 
shops,  and  is  cheaper  to  buy  ready-made 
than  to  prepare  yourself. 

The  spokes  of  the  wheels  should  be 
painted  ;  black-lined  on  green  looks  very 
well,  and  the  ordinary  tube  oil-paint,  mixed, 
j  with  a  little  mastic  varnish,  is  the  best 
j  to  use. 

The  buffer-beam  should  be  varnished,  and 
the  cylinders  ought  to  have  a  coat  of  paint, 
leaving  the  cylinder-covers  and  the  flanges 
bright. 

The  frame  may  now  be  put  aside  to  dry, 
covered  up  from  dust  by  a  paper  box,  whilst 
we  proceed  to  make  the  boiler  (Fig.  10). 

This  is  a  most  important  part  of  the  loco¬ 
motive,  and  is  the  cause  of  a  great  many 
failures  and  unsatisfactory  working,  even; 
amongst  the  professionally-built  models.  I 
well  remember  how,  when  a  lad  at  school, 
I  fell  deeply  in  love  with  a  beautiful,  highly- 
polished  brass  locomotive  of  about  the  size 
we  are  now  building,  which  was  displayed 
I  in  an  optician’s  window.  Having  made 
inquiries  about  the  price,  and  got  it  reduced 
from  £5  to  £4,  with  a  promise  to  keep  it  for 
me,  I  set  to  work  to  save  my  pocket-money, 
and  for  some  months  rigidly  abstained 
from  all  kinds  of  tarts  and  toys  ;  and  when 
finally  the  last  shilling  was  saved  which 
completed  the  amount,  and  I  carried  it — my 
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first  model— home  in  triumph,  no  boy  was 
ever  happier.  But,  oh  !  the  bitter  disap¬ 
pointment  when,  after  getting  up  the  steam 
and  trying  to  start  the  engine,  I  found  it 
would  not  work. 

I  was  too  young  then  to  find  out  the 
reason,  and  the  man  who  kept  the  shop, 


Since  that  day  I  have  made  numerous 
models,  and  have  always  taken  precautions 
to  avert  such  a  difficulty,  and  although  the 
method  I  am  about  to  describe  entails  a 
little  extra  work,  you  will  feel  well  repaid 
for  the  trouble  when  you  find  what  a, 
splendid  head  of  steam  can  be  kept  up. 


not  being  a  practical  mechanic,  could  give 
me  no  help,  and  although,  after  we  had 
tried  it  together,  he  ottered  to  take  it  back, 
I  decided  to  keep  it  with  a  view  to  remedy 
the  defect,  if  possible,  but  it  was  a  long 
time  before  I  found  that  the  fault  lay  in 
the  boiler  not  being  able  to  supply  suffi¬ 
cient  steam  for  the  cylinders  in  consequence 
of  not  having  enough  heating  surface  acted 
on  by  the  lamp. 


The  boiler  should  lie  eleven  inches  long 
by  three  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and 
you  can  buy  copper  tubing  of  that  size 
which  is  very  suitable  for  the  job,  or  you  can 
form  it  from  a  sheet  of  copper  or  brass  bent 
to  shape  round  a  wooden  roller,  and  either 
riveted  or  soldered  together.  You  must 
then  turn  two  circles  of  brass  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  thick  for  the  ends,  and 
polish  the  outside  of  each  nicely. 


Then  push  them  into  either  end  of  the 
boiler  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  from  the 
edge,  as  in  A  (Fig.  11)  ;  they  can  now  be 
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Fig.  II. 

soldered  in  place,  and  you  will  find  your 
gas  blowpipe  very  useful  here.  The  project¬ 
ing  flange  should  be  hammered  down  all 
round,  like  B  (Fig.  11),  which  can  also 
be  sweated  afterwards  with  solder,  and 
finished  off  with  a  half-round  file. 

When  filing  solder  or  lead,  only  use  an 
old  worn  file,  as  the  soft  metal  soon  fills  up 
and  spoils  a  good  one.  and  although  it  can 
be  melted  out  by  heat  it  is  pot  advisable  to 
do  so. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  COLUMBIAN  KITE. 


IN  our  Kite  Carriage  articles  in  the 
November  and  December  parts  for 
1880  we  went  into  the  subject  of  kite¬ 
making  with  much  detail,  and  gave  the 
measurements  and  particulars  of  the 
steadiest  form  of  kite  yet  invented ;  and 
in  the  May  part  for  1884  we  had  an  account 
of  a  remarkable  feat  in  flying  one  of  these 
kites,  in  which  our  contributor  seemed  to 
look  upon  a  kite  as  a  walking-stick,  and 
strolled  about  with  it  across  commons  and 
streets  as  if  it  were  close  to  his  buttonhole, 
instead  of  being  over  a  mile  away.  This 
“kite  walk  ”  was  certainly  a  testimonial  as 
to  handiness  such  as  kite  never  had  before, 
and  such  as  could  not  be  claimed  for  the 
wonderful  variety  of  fancy  flyers  given  in 
our  second  volume.  In  the  same  volume 


there  was,  however,  an  article  on  “  Kite¬ 
cutting,”  in  which  the  curious  game  that 
some  Western  boys  delight  in  was  described 
in  full,  and  illustrations  were  given  as  to 
the  form  found  best  adapted  for  that  pastime. 
Since  our  article  was  published  the  pattern 
has  become  very  popular  in  America,  and 
has  almost  superseded  all  others.  And  as 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  power  it 
yields,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be 
started,  it  has  appeared  to  us  that  a  full 
description  of  it  would  be  welcome. 

Many  boys  have  an  idea  that  a  kite  is  a 
thing  to  run  with — a  restless,  worrying  sort 
of  affair,  that  pitches  and  jumps  and  spins 
and  waggles,  and  ends  a  brief  existence  by 
sticking  on  a  tree.  There,  is,  of  course,  a 
certain  degree  of  excitement  to  be  obtained 


from  such  things,  but  do  not  let  it  lie  sup¬ 
posed  that  kite-running  is  kite-flying.  Our 
object  in  these  articles  is  to  improve  kite¬ 
flying.  Those  readers  who  want  a  run  will 
only  w’aste  their  time  in  following  our  in¬ 
structions  ;  those  who  want  a  kite  to  rise 
without  effort,  and  sail  aloft  truly  and 
steadily,  will  find  it  worth  their  while, 
after  succeeding  with  the  Pocock  pattern, 
to  try  their  hands  at  the  Columbian,  which 
stands  confessed  as  having  originally  come 
from  China. 

In  order  that  our  scientific  and  Con¬ 
tinental  readers  may  make  the  kite  with¬ 
out  difficulty  we  have  given  the  measure¬ 
ments  in  metres,  and  the  conversion  of 
these  metres  and  their  divisions  into  feet 
and  inches  will  afford  good  practice  for 
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those  who  have  not  a  metrical  rule.  The 
height  of  the  kite  is  80  centimetres,  and  ! 
as  a  centimetre  is  '3,937  of  an  inch,  this  i 
means  31 '496  inches,  or,  say,  3H  inches. 
There  are  six  straight  sticks  required,  two  j 
of  them  (B  G  and  OF)  being  88  centimetres  j 
long,  the  other  (H  R)  being  60  metres  long. 
This  60  is  the  width  of  the  kite  ;  in  English 
measurement  it  means  23'62‘2  inches,  or 
23§  inches.  These  sticks  should  be  of  pear- 
wood,  straight  in  the  grain,  round,  and  six 
millimetres,  or  just  under  a  quarter  of  an 
inch,  in  diameter.  But  pear  wood  is  not 
easily  obtainable  in  this  country,  and  a 
good  straight-grained  piece  of  deal,  such  as 
is  sold  for  a  penny  at  the  oilshop  for  a  blind 
lath,  will  do  well  for  two  of  the  sticks  if 
split  down  the  centre,  so  as  to  give  about  a 
quarter  inch  square,  and  the  third  stick  can 
be  cut  out  of  another  blind  lath. 

A  centimetre,  or,  say,  half  an  inch,  from 
the  end  of  the  sticks  bore  a  bole  through 
them  with  a  fine  bradawl,  remembering 
that  the  chisel  edge  of  the  awl  should  be 
pressed  in  across  the  grain.  If  the  edge  is 
thrust  in  the  way  of  the  grain  the  tool  acts 
as  a  wedge  and  splits  the  wood.  Through 
these  holes  pass  a  string,  and  fix  the  string 
so  that  it  cannot  slip.  This  string  keeps 
the  sticks  in  position,  and  does  for  the  paper 
to  lie  pasted  over.  Where  the  sticks  cross 
in  the  centre  lash  them  together  firmly  but 
lightly,  and  a  drop  of  glue  at  the  centre  and 
ends  will  keep  all  as  it  should  be. 

The  paper  should  Ire  fine  and  tough,  the 
so-called  hemp  wrapping-paper  is  the  best, 
but  good  whitey-brown  is  what  most  will 
have  to  be  contented  with.  Fine  cartridge, 
such  as  is  sold  in  the  roll,  is  about  the 
strongest,  but  it  is  hardly  light  enough. 
Paste  the  paper  on  in  the  usual  way,  leaving 
about  an  inch  to  lap  over,  and  when  dry 
paste  on  every  corner  and  in  the  centre 
pieces  of  calico  as  marked  by  the  sectors 


and  circle  on  the  plan.  If  you  happen  to 
have  an  old  window-blind  you  can  spare, 
use  it  instead  of  the  paper.  You  need  not 
sew  the  edges  ;  if  they  are  pasted  they  will  1 
do  quite  well  enough. 

The  belly-band  is  a  threefold  one.  It  is  j 
shown  in  the  sketch  marked  B  A,  D  A  C. 

B  A,  A  C,  and  A  D  are  each  of  them  of  the  I 
same  length  as  B  D  or  C  D,  and  they  are  j 
attached  to  the  upper  angles  of  the  kite,  the 
balance  being  got  by  the  tail.  This  tail  is  ) 
attached  by  a  loop  to  another  triangular 
arrangement  (F  E  G),  in  which  F  E  and  E  G 
are  equal  to  F  D  or  G  D,  and  F  G  is  the 
bottom  of  the  kite.  The  triple  belly-band 
has  a  loop  at  the  apex,  to  which  the  string 
is  attached. 

The  best  tail  for  this  and  all  other  kites 
is  the  jelly  bag  tail  described  by  us  in  1880, 
but  the  tai  ati'ected  by  the  Americans  is  j 
peculiar.  A  string  19  metres  long — say,  j 
21  yards — is  doubled  and  twisted  on  itself  j 
till  it  measures  9  metres,  or  10  yards.  Then 
a  piece  of  calico  is  taken  and  cut  into  pieces  ! 
10  centimetres  high — say,  4  inches — and 
these  are  cut  into  strips.  There  are  nine  | 
such  strips,  the  first  of  which  is  20  centi¬ 
metres  wide,  the  next  18,  the  next  16,  the  , 
next  14,  the  next  12,  the  next  10,  the  next  ! 
8,  the  next  6,  and  the  next  5.  And  each  of 
these  10-centimetre  strips  is  cut  into  nine 
parts.  Each  of  these  nine  parts  is  cut  a 
quarter  into  at  equal  distances,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  2,  and  then  pushed  in  between  the 
twisted  string  that  is  to  form  the  backbone 
of  the  tail.  The  calico,  being  knotted  in 
position,  should  just  till  the  tail-string, 
allowing  for  half  an  inch  to  be  left  between 
each  piece.  The  calico  need  not  be  white, 
it  may  be  glazed  and  coloured ;  but  if 
colours  are  used  it  is  always  best  to  finish 
with  a  blue  piece  at  the  end.  The  tail 
twists,  and  has  a  picturesque  spiral  and  , 
snake-like  appearance,  but  unfortunately  j 


the  same  tail  will  not  do  in  all  winds.  The 
only  tail  that  will  serve  as  well  in  a  light 
wind  as  a  heavy  one  is  the  jelly-bag,  for 
with  it  the  pressure  on  the  tail  increases  in 
proportion  to  the  pressure  on  the  kite.  The 
screw-tail  has  to  be  lengthened  or  lightened 
to  suit  the  wind,  and  the  best  way  to  do 
this  is  to  have  sections  made,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  4,  which  can  be  added  at  the  end  of 
the  tail-loop  on  the  kite.  Thus  in  a  light 
wind  A  would  be  your  tail,  in  a  heavier 
wind  A  and  B,  in  a  heavier  still  A  B  and  C, 
and  in  a  gale  you  would  use  your  complete 
storm  suit  of  abc  and  d.  If  the  tail  is  too 
light  your  Columbian  kite  will  revolve  upon 
its  axis  until  it  screws  off  the  string,  but  it 
will  not  plunge  down.  The  instant  it  begins 
to  spin  give  it  enough  string  to  steady  it, 
and  then  run  it  down  and  add  to  ita  tail. 
If  you  do  not  act  smartly  your  string  will 
be  screwed  off  and  your  kite  escape.  In 
starting  the  kite,  get  the  tail  off  the  ground 
as  soon  as  you  can,  but  you  need  not  run. 
Get  an  assistant  to  hold  the  kite  dead  to 
leeward  of  you,  about  forty  yards  away,  and 
as  soon  as  the  puff  comes  up  it  will  go. 

The  worst  part  of  kite-flying  is  winding 
up  the  string.  We  here  give  sketches  of  a 
winder  that  has  been  found  to  save  much 
trouble.  The  measurements  on  the  plan 
are  in  centimetres,  and  explain  themselves. 
The  best  wood  to  use  is  beech,  but  deal 
does  very  well.  The  way  in  which  the 
handles  are  lixed  is  shown  at  the  side. 

Sometimes  these  kites  are  highly  orna¬ 
mented.  The  plan  on  which  the  decoration 
is  carried  out  is  shown  in  Fig  5.  A  centre- 
stick  bearing  a  paper  flag  is  lashed  on,  the 
cross-sticks  are  produced  on  the  upper  half 
and  lower  half,  and  strings  are  run  round. 
To  these  strings  strips  of  coloured  paper 
are  pasted,  and  these  make  a  strange  hiss¬ 
ing,  moaning  noise  as  they  quiver  in  the 
wind.  Still,  the  kite  is  best  without  them. 
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Problem  No.  186. 

By  F.  Hofmann. 


Problem  No.  187. 

By  A.  Wahl.— White,  K— K  R  3  ;  Bs— 
Q  R  8  and  K  R  8;  Kts—  K  Kt  6  and  7  ; 
P— Q  7.  (6  +  1=7  pieces.)  White  mates  in 
two  moves. 


Evans  Gambit. 

Played  at  Edinburgh,  between  two  Ama¬ 
teurs,  in  June  last. 


HITE. 

(J.  A.  W.  H.) 

Bl 

\CK.  (P.  H. 

1. 

P— K4 

P- 

K4 

2. 

Kt— K  B  3 

Kt- 

-Q  B  3 

3. 

B— B  4 

B 

B  4 

4. 

P — Q  Kt  4 

Bx 

P 

5. 

P— B  3 

B- 

K  2  (a) 

6. 

P-Q4 

Px 

P 

7. 

Kt  x  P 

Kt- 

-B  3 

8. 

Kt— Q  2 

Kt- 

-Q  R  4  (b) 

9. 

B — Q  3 

P 

Q4 

10. 

P— K5 

Kt- 

-Q  2 

11. 

Q-K2 

P— 

Q  B  4 

±2. 

Kt — K  B  5 

Castles 

13. 

Kt— K  B  3 

Kt- 

-Q  P,  3 

14. 

Castles 

P- 

Q  Kt  3 

15. 

B— Kt  2 

P- 

-B  5 

16. 

B — Kt  sq 

P- 

Q  5 

17. 

PxP 

P- 

-B  6 

18. 

BxP 

P- 

-Q  R  4  (c) 

19. 

Q— K  4  (d) 

B- 

Kt  2 

20. 

Kt  x  B  (cli.) 

Qx 

Kt 

21. 

Q  x  P  mate. 

Notes. 

(«)  This  in  not  so  satisfactory  as  B  to  B  4 
or  R  4. 

(b)  This  does  not  seem  advantageous. 


(e)  Black’s  intention  of  playing  the  B  to 
R  3,  and  winning  the  R  for  the  B,  is 
erroneous. 

(d)  The  winning  move,  for  if  Black  pre¬ 
vents  the  mate  in  two  moves  by  P — Kt  3, 
then  White  takes  the  B,  and  thereupon 
captures  the  Kt  or  the  R. 


To  Chess  Correspondents. 

On  the  1st  of  last  July  was  published 
the  first  number  of  the  monthly  “Wiener 
Schachzeitung,”  edited  and  published  by 
Josef  Berger  and  Dr.  S.  Gold,  at  Vienna, 
Y.  Griingasse  13,  Austria.  The  annual 
subscription,  including  postage,  is  12s. — The 
Germans  have  two  other  periodicals  exclu¬ 
sively  devoted  to  chess,  namely  “Deutsche 
I  Schachzeitung”  (monthly),  and  “Bruder¬ 
schaft”  (weekly),  and  Lehner’s  “Lesehalle” 
|  devotes  several  pages  to  chess.  The  oldest 
\  and  one  of  the  best  weekly  chess  columns 
there,  is  contained  in  the  “  Illustrirte  Zei- 
tung  "  of  Leipzig. 

T.  von  Heydebeand  und  dee  Lasa, 
editor  of  Bilgner’s  Handbuck  des  Schach- 
spiels,  has  one  of  the  largest  collections  of 
works  and  manuscripts  on  chess,  for  the 
catalogue  of  his  chess  library  comprises  over 
3,300  numbers. 


J.  S.  Crothers.—  1.  If  the  ball 
does  not  strike  the  bat,  but 
carmops  off  the  leg-guard,  the 
batsman  is  not  out  should  it 
be  caught.  2.  Incubators  are 
generally  successful  when  used 
by  careful  people,  but  the 
least  neglect  of  instructions, 
or  seeming  improvement,  is 
fatal. 

Steel.— Choose  among  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  “Exchange 
and  Mart,"  or  write  for  price 
lists  to  Singer  and  Co.  ;  Hill¬ 
man,  Herbert,  and  Cooper ; 
or  Coventry  Machinists  Com¬ 
pany,  all  of  Holborn  Viaduct, 
E.C. 


N.E.  and  So-and-So. — 1.  Candidates  for  appointment 
as  engineer  students  must  not  be  less  than  fourteen 
or  more  than  sixteen  years  of  age  on  the  first  day 
of  May  in  the  year  in  which  they  are  examined. 
The  fee  is  a  hundred  pounds,  paid  in  instalments 
extending  over  four  years,  and  the  uniform  and 
outfit  are  estimated  to  cost  another  twenty-five 
pounds  per  year.  2.  The  heaviest  payments  come 
in  the  first  year,  when  the  uniform  and  outfit  have 
to  be  bought.  The  uniform  costs  £16  19s.,  the 
outfit  £12  7s.,  and  repairs  and  renewals  are  esti¬ 
mated  at  £15  per  year.  Washing  amounts  to 
eighteenpence  a  week,  mending  and  boot-cleaning 
ninepence  per  week,  and  recreation  subscription 
sixpence  per  week.  3.  Practically  a  lad  in  the 
Marlborough  costs  his  parents  a  pound  a  week  for 
four  years,  and  the  pay  he  gets  should  be  looked 
upon  as  pocket-money. 

H.  J.  McCROW E.  — Before  you  are  allowed  to  become 
a  candidate  for  the  situation  of  Army  school¬ 
master,  you  must  either  be  a  non-commissioned 
officer  or  private  of  the  regular  army,  or  a  certifi¬ 
cated  schoolmaster,  or  a  pupil  teacher  out  of 
apprenticeship. 

W.  II.  CollisOn,  Jun. — Back  numbers  are  sold  by 
us  at  the  same  price  as  current  numbers.  We 
make  no  reduction,  and  we  never  have  made  any 
reduction. 

Kelung.  —  French  story-books  are  published  by 
Messrs.  Hachette  and  Oo.,  King  William  Street, 
Slrand.  They  can  procure  for  you  either  “Be 
Journal  de  la  Jeunesse”  or  “Education— Recrea¬ 
tion,"  both  of  which  are  magazines  for  boys  and 
girls. 

Collector  of  Postmarks.— The  letter  or  the  figure 
under  the  name  of  the  town  shows  the  mail  by 
which  the  packet  was  sent. 

S,  B.  Johnston.— If  in  draughts  you  have  three 
kings  to  two,  drive  your  opponent  into  the  oppo¬ 
site  corners  of  the  board.  If  he  goes  into  the 
corners  where  the  white  square  is  in  the  angle, 
you  can  drive  him  out  with  two  of  your  men  ;  and 
when  you  get  him  into  a  corner  with  a  black  square 
in  the  angle,  you  can  settle  him  in  a  move  or  so. 

Ajax.— The  best  paste  for  sticking  maps  on  linen  is 
Stickphast,  price  one  shilling  per  pot,  which  you 
can  get  from  all  City  stationers. 

E.  W.  M. — l.  Lord  Wolseley  was  born  June  4,  1833; 
and  in  March,  1852,  was  gazetted  to  an  ensigney  in 
the  12th_  Regiment  of  Foot.  This  was  his  first 
commission.  He  exchanged  from  the  12th  to  the 
80th,  from  the  80th  to  the  84th,  and  from  the  84th 
to  the  90th  before  he  got  his  company.  2.  The 
standard  for  heavy  dragoons  is  5ft.  8in.,  for 
medium  5ft.  7in.,  for  light  5ft.  6in.,  and  34in.  round 
the  chest  for  all.  Lancers  are  medium  dragoons ; 
hussars  are  light  dragoons. 

C.  IV.  G.  H.— On  a  man-o’-war  training-ship  there 
are  about  eight  hundred  boys.  For  an  account  of 
the  life  on  board  see  our  back  volumes,  or  an 
article  on  “Training  for  tbe  Navy  ”  in  the  “Leisure 
Hour"  for  last  July. 


G.  Horton.  —  For  books  on 
Colonial  Farming  apply  to 
Messrs.  S.  W.  Silver  and  Co.,  Sun  Court,  Cornhill, 
E.c. 

F.  Browning.— 1.  Tbe  book  is  out  of  copyright.  You 
could  find  a  French  edition  at  Messrs.  Hachette's, 
King  William  Street,  Strand  ;  or  an  English  one 
by  advertising  in  “Exchange  and  Mart.”  2.  Write 
to  Gill,  170,  Strand,  where  both  books  are  published. 

3.  Not  yet.  4.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  you  have 
succeeded  so  well  with  the  astronomical  telescope. 
Your  using  zinc  tube  instead  of  paper,  and  paint¬ 
ing  it  green  for  finish,  must  have  made  a  much 
better  job  of  it. 

Emigrant.— Send  a  letter  addressed  “Emigrants' 
Information  Office,  31,  Broadway,  Westminster, 
s.w.”  The  office  is  established  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Colonial  Office  for  the  purpose  of  sup¬ 
plying  intending  emigrants  with  useful  and  trust¬ 
worthy  information  respecting  emigration  to  the 
British  Colonies,  the  information  being  mainly  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  various  Colonial  Governments  and 
their  representatives  in  this  country,  and  being 
therefore  up  to  date  and  official. 

An  Olp  Boy.— You  had  better  get  “Boatbuilding 
for  Amateurs,”  or  refer  to  our  back  volumes. 

H.  C.  Kerley. — 1.  You  cannot  buy  a  signal-book  of 
the  Royal  Navy,  but  you  can  get  a  Mercantile 
Code  from  any  nautical  bookseller,  which  will  cost 
you  six  shillings.  2.  Southey’s  is  tbe  best  life  of 
Nelson.  3.  Gleig's  is  the  best  life  of  Wellington, 
but  it  is  nothing  like  so  good  a  book.  A  well- 
written  life  of  Wellington  of  a  reasonable  length 
at  a  reasonable  price  is  not  now  in  the  market. 

4.  There  is  a  famous  Yankee  song  about  “John 
Brown  being  dead  and  gone,  but  bis  soul  is  march¬ 
ing  on,"  but  where  it  can  be  obtained  with  the 
music  in  London  we  do  not  know.  _  Pitman,  of 
Paternoster  Row,  could  doubtless  get  it  for  you. 

G.  Phillips, — A  book  on  estimates  is  published  by 
Messrs.  Crosby  Lockwood  and  Co.,  Stationers’  Hall 
Court,  Ludgate  Hill.  Messrs.  Spon,  of  125,  Strand, 
publish  “Quantity  Surveying,”  “The  Builder’s 
Clerk,”  and  “The  Clerk  of  Works”;  and  there  is, 
of  course,  Laxton’s  “  Price  Book.  ’ 

L.  E.  S.— We  give  no  instructions  for  binding  the 
volume.  Your  best  plan  is  to  get  the  cases  through 

.  a  bookbinder,  and  let  him  do  the  work.  He  will 
charge  you,  complete,  about  three  shillings  a 
volume. 

M.  Fergusson. — Y”ou  can  obtain  water  spectacles 
from  Mr.  Adie,  optician,  Pall  Mall,  S.w. 

Engineer. — All  bridges  are  viaducts  (except  such  as 
are  aqueducts),  but  the  word  is  usually  restricted 
to  mean  bridges  of  more  than  one  arch  or  span. 

Bordered. — Arms  came  first.  They  were  used  on 
the  shield  or  surcoat  to  distinguish  the  wearer. 
Crests  came  afterwards  ;  they  were  merely  orna¬ 
ments  to  the  helmet,  and  only  appeared  when  the 
shape  of  the  helmet  permitted.  Mottoes  at  first 
were  the  war  cries.  The  price  of  the  coloured 
plates  of  the  volume  is  always  given  in  the  last 
number  of  the  volume,  on  the  last  page,  or  last 
page  but  one. 


Cyclist.— The  articles  entitled  “Nauticus  in  Scot¬ 
land"  have  now  been  republished  in  book  form  by 
Messrs.  Iliffe  and  Son,  of  98,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
The  price  is  four  shillings  and  sixpence,  postage 
threepence.  “  Nauticus  on  his  Hobby  Horse  ”  can 
be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Hatchards.  Dr.  Stables 
has  published  two  shilling  books  on  Cycling,  both 
obtainable  from  Messrs.  Iliffe.  Cortis's  “  Training, 
for  Amateur  Athletes  ”  can  be  obtained  from  any 
bookseller.  It  costs  a  shilling. 

Autolycus. — The  gilt  can  he  removed  from  the  silver 
chain  by  being  dipped  into  a  bath  of  one  part  o£ 
cyanide  of  potassium  to  ten  parts  of  water,  and 
connecting  tbe  chain  with  the  positive  pole  of  a 
battery,  while  a  wire  or  foil  of  platinum  is  fixed  to 
the  negative  pole.  The  process  must  be  con¬ 
ducted  carefully,  as  the  cyanide  dissolves  a  certain 
amount  of  the  gold  and  silver.  Another  way  is  to> 
heat  the  gilt  article  cherry-red  and  throw  it  into 
a  pickle  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  when  the  gold 
fails  to  the  bottom  in  spangles.  But  this  again  is. 
a  risky  proceeding. 

Rigger. — There  is  a  capital  example  of  a  full-rigged 
man-o  -war,  showiug  all  her  spars  aud  ropes,  in 
No.  67,  in  our  second  volume. 

A  Public  School  Boy  — We  bad  a  coloured  plate  of 
the  arms  of  the  public  schools  in  August,  1882.  The 
cricket  colours  of  our  leading  schools  were  in  the 
June  part  for  1884. 

R.  E.  P.  Anderson. — Jet  used  to  be  found  in  great 
quantities  at  Whitby,  but  most  of  it  now  comes 
from  the  Aude,  Var,  Pyrenees,  Aridge,  and  Ar¬ 
dennes  in  France,  the  headquarters  being  in  the 
Aude.  It  is  a  variety  of  lignite  found  there  in 
marly  schistose  or  sandy  beds,  and  is  quarried  in 
the  usual  way. 

F.  Pincott. — “How  to  Make  a  Leyden  Jar”  was  in 
No.  318.  Send  twopence  in  stamps  to  Mr.  Tarn, 
56,  Paternoster  Row,  and  lie  will  send  it  to  you 
post  free.  “  Canoes,  and  How  to  Make  Them  ” 
ran  through  five  monthly  parts,  but  there  have 
been  other  articles. 

A  Reader,  of  the  B.  O.  P  —  The  Fishing  Articles 
were  in  the  third  and  fourth  volumes. 

Snowflake. — Your  hens  do  not  get  enough  lime  to 
peck  at.  Put  some  lumps  of  old  brick  rubbish  or 
mortar  within  their  reach. 

D.  B. — There  is  a  great  group  of  so-called  leathery 
turtles  in  which  there  is  no  carapace  at  ail,  but  a 
dorsal  shield,  consisting  of  a  large  number  of  irre¬ 
gular  polygonal  bony  plates,  firmly  united  by 
jagged  sutures,  and  covered  externally  by  a  tough, 
wrinkled  skin.  The  ossifications  do  not  extend  to 
the  deepest  portion  of  the  integument,  so  that 
there  is  no  evidence  of  them  on  the  under  side  of 
the  detached  shield  ;  and  there  is  no  connection 
whatever  between  this  bony  dermal  armour  and 
tbe  underlying  ribs  and  vertebral  spines,  as  in  the 
case  of  tlie  true  carapace  of  more  specialised  Che- 
lonia.  Look  up  “Sphargis.” 

AY.  COOK.— The  American  Laconia  was  founded  in 
1622  by  Sir  Ferdinand  Gorges  and  Captain  John. 
Mason.  Seven  years  afterwards  the  partnership 
was  dissolved,  and  Laconia  divided.  Gorges  called 
his  share  Maine,  and  Mason  called  his  share  New 
Hampshire. 

Roast  Beef.— l.  In  the  catechism  M  stands  for 
double  N,  the  symbol  for  Names,  and  N  stands  for 
name.  In  tbe  marriage  service  M  stands  for 
Maritus  the  bridegroom,  and  N  for  nupta  the 
bride.  M  may  stand  for  Mary,  the  patron  saint  of 
girls ;  and  Is  for  Nicholas,  the  patron  saint  of 
boys:  but  this  is  not  generally  admitted.  2.  The 
inventor  of  the  modern  bicycle  was  either  James 
Stariey,  of  Coventry,  or  the  hundreds  who  pre¬ 
ceded  him.  3.  Eton  claims  to  be  the  public  school 
of  most  ancient  special  foundation,  but  the  Abbey 
and  Cathedral  schools  have  a  longer  descent. 
4.  Leave  the  bird  a'lone. 

A  Warrior. — As  a  good  example  of  a  British  land1 
victory  take  A’ittoria,  of  a  British  naval  victory 
take  the  Nile.  Mai  wand  was  fought  in  July,  1880. 
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HARRY  TREVERTON : 

A  STORY  OF  COLONIAL  LIFE, 
By  Lady  Broome. 

CHAPTER  V. — OH  THE  TRAMP. 

Summers  would  not  let  me  start 
the  very  next  day,  as  I  wished, 
saying  I  must  not  only  wait  to  get 


my  land-legs,  so  to  speak,  after  the  long 
voyage,  but  urging  also  the  necessity  of 
securing  proper  letters  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  Mr.  Fielder.  So  I  waited  until 
a  week  had  passed  from  the  morning 
when  I  first  saw  my  boyish  but  true¬ 
hearted  friend  on  the  beach,  and  then — 


Whip  in  hand,  he  gave  chase  to  me.” 
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Heaven  knows  with  what  secret  mis¬ 
givings,  but  a  stout  outward  bearing — • 
announced  that  I  really  meant  to  take 
to  the  road  the  very  next  morning. 

Summers  laughed,  and  declared  I  ex¬ 
pressed  myself  like  a  footpad,  or,  as  he 
phrased  it,  a  bushranger ;  however  he 
was  too  practical  to  encourage  me  in 
a  useless  delay,  so  we  spent  the  very 
last  evening  of  my  stay  under  a  friendly 
roof  in  packing  up  the  few  things  to 
take  and  the  many  to  leave.  In  order 
to  be  sure  that  I  possessed  all  my 
requisites  for  my  tramp,  Summers 
insisted  on  what  he  called  a  dress 
rehearsal  that  last  evening.  As  I  stood 
before  him  all  ready,  with  my  swag- 
over  my  shoulder,  and  even  a  stout 
stick  in  my  hand,  he  looked  me  care¬ 
fully  over,  and  at  last  declared  that 
I  looked  like  a  bushman  out  of  a  band- 
box,  but  that  1  would  doubtless  im¬ 
prove  after  a  day  or  two  of  dust  and 
sunburning. 

Next  morning  we  were  both  dressed 
by  daylight,  and  as  Summers  had 
kindly  offered  to  see  me  a  few  miles  on 
my  road,  we  ate  our  last  and  hasty 
breakfast  together,  and  then  started. 

It  was  the  end  of  summer,  late  in  the 
month  of  March.  Everything  looked 
dry  and  dusty,  and  what  grass  there  was 
seemed  fairly  burned  off  the  surface  of 
the  ground  by  the  fierce  sun.  The 
weather,  as  is  usual  at  that  time  of  year, 
was  hot  and  trying  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  but  as  we  left  the 
cottage  that  early  morning  the  air  felt 
delightfully  cool  and  fresh.  Summers 
took  the  swag,  and,  swinging  it  lightly 
over  his  left  shoulder,  remarked  that 
I  would  have  had  quite  enough  of  it 
by  the  time  I  reached  my  journey’s 
end. 

We  walked  gaily  out  of  Sandtown 
without  meeting  a  single  j^ecson.  Our 
road  for  the  first  few  miles  lay  through 
a  dreary,  sandy  country,  very  different- 
looking  from  the  Australia  I  had  pic¬ 
tured  to  myself.  The  trees  had  been 
cut  down  for  firewood,  and  I  am  bound 
to  confess  the  asjrect  of  the  road  was 
desolate  to  the  last  degree. 

After  walking  steadily  for  about  five 
miles  the  track  became  firmer  and 
harder,  the  trees  increased  in  size  and 
number,  the  grass-trees,  or  “  black-boys  ” 
as  they  are  commonly  called,  grew  in 
profusion  on  each  side  of  the  road,  while 
the  parrots,  break-o-day-boys,  and  other 
birds  made  merry  over-head  and  ap¬ 
peared  to  rejoice  in  the  beauty  of  the 
morning. 

We  had  gradually  dropped  into 
silence  as  we  trudged  steadily  along.  I 
knew  what  must  come  directly,  and  yet 
it  was  with  a  start  of  surprise,  as  if  his 
words  had  been  wholly  unexpected,  that 
I  heard  Summers  say  at  last,  “And 
now,  Harry,  my  boy,  it  must  be  good¬ 
bye.” 

The  dear  old  fellow  did  not  like  the 
parting  any  more  than  I  did,  but  lie  was  | 
kind  and  considerate  to  the  last,  and  did 
Ids  best  to  speak  in  his  usual  cheery 
tone  as  he  slung  the  swag  over  my 
shoulders,  adjusting  it  carefully,  and 
saying,  “You  will  have  a  good  hard 
road  for  the  rest  of  your  journey,  but 
there  s  twenty-five  miles  more  to  cover 
before  you  reach  the  Traveller’s  Rest. 
Drop  me  a  line  when  you  are  settled. 
Keep  up  your  pluck.  Take  my  blessing 
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with  you  if  you  think  it  will  be  any  use 
to  you,  and  good-bye.” 

As  I  pressed  his  band  in  both  my 
own  I  tried  to  thank  him  for  all  his 
kindness  and  friendship,  but  the  words 
would  not  come.  I  felt  the  tears  smart¬ 
ing  in  my  eyes,  and  to  hide  them  I  had 
to  turn  abruptly  away  and  rush  along 
the  road  as  though  I  were  running 
away  from  my  only  friend  ;  nor  was  it 
many  minutes  before  I  found  myself 
absolutely  alone  in  the  great  Australian 
forest. 

The  fresh  beauty  of  the  morning — for 
it  was  still  early — the  novelty  of  the 
scene,  and  the  sharp  exercise  soon  re¬ 
stored  me  to  a  more  cheerful  frame 
of  mind,  and  onward  I  trudged,  cover¬ 
ing  mile  after  mile,  without  meeting  a 
soul.  1  well  remember  that  what  ap¬ 
peared  strangest  of  all,  where  all  seemed 
strange,  was  the  severe  monotony  of 
the  scene.  I  constantly  beheld,  as  it 
were,  the  same  trees,  the  same  black- 
boys,  the  same  dwarf  palms  ;  and  as  I 
ascended  one  hill  and  descended  the 
other — for  the  ground  was  full  of  undu¬ 
lations  at  that  part — I  appeared  to  be 
travelling  in  a  dream,  and  to  get  no 
farther  on  my  journey.  That  was  only, 
however,  so  far  as  outward  appearances 
were  concerned,  for  there  were  other 
indications  which  led  me  to  quite  a  dif¬ 
ferent  conclusion.  I  began  to  feel  hot, 
tired,  and  thirsty.  The  swag  pressed 
more  and  more  heavily  on  my  weary 
back  as  each  slow  quarter  of  an  hour 
passed,  and  my  brisk,  jaunty  steps 
gradually  slowed  down  to  a  very  poor 
pace  indeed.  As  I  surmounted  each 
hill  I  looked  wistfully  to  the  bottom  of 
the  next  in  the  hope  of  seeing  some¬ 
thing  new.  But  no  ;  the  same  monoto¬ 
nous  “  bush  ”  spread  round  me  on  every 
side. 

After  travelling  thus  alone  for  about 
four  hours  I  was  indeed  rejoiced  to  hear 
the  tinkle  of  a  bell,  and  to  see  the  next 
moment  several  horses  in  hobbles  feed¬ 
ing  a  little  way  off  the  track,  where  the 
grass  looked  green,  though  coarse. 
Hardly  had  I  passed  them  when  I  came 
upon  a  camp  of  teamsters  enjoying 
their  midday  meal.  I  quickened  my 
pace,  and  was  soon  standing  before 
them  asking  for  a  drink  of  water.  They 
were  a  rough-looking  lot,  very  dirty, 
and  with  long,  unkempt  beards  ;  but 
one  of  them  answered  me  promptly, 
and  he  spoke  both  civilly  and  kindly. 

“  Take  a  drink  of  tea,  mate  ;  it  will 
be  better  for  you  than  cold  water,”  he 
said,  handing  me  a  quart  pannikin. 

I  thanked  him,  put  the  can  to  my 
mouth,  and  drained  every  drop  of  what 
tasted  to  me  the  purest  nectar.  It  was 
certainly  the  biggest  drink  I  had  ever 
taken  in  my  life,  and  I  felt  that  I  had 
never  known  how  good  tea  really  was 
until  that  moment. 

“  Have  a  bit  of  something  to  eat, 
mate,”  said  the  same  man,  handing  me 
a  lump  of  damper  and  some  cold  boiled 
mutton. 

The  food  did  not  look  very  inviting, 
and  I  was  much  too  hot  and  tired  to  be 
able  to  eat  anything  so  solid,  but  1  made 
a  pretence  of  eating  some  as  the  best 
means  of  showing  my  appreciation  of 
the  proffered  kindness,  and  after  an¬ 
other  long  drink  of  tea  took  my  swag 
to  the  shade  of  one  of  the  carts,  placed 
it  under  my  head  before  lying  down, 


and  in  live  minutes  was  as  sound  asleep 
as  it  was  possible  for  a  weary  lad  to 
be. 

I  was  awakened  by  the  noise  of  the 
horses’  bells  and  the  loud  voices  of  the 
teamsters  as  they  harnessed  up  for  a 
fresh  start. 

“  You’ve  had  a  good  sleep,  mate,”  re¬ 
marked  one  of  the  men  as  he  walked  up 
to  the  cart  under  which  I  was  lying,  to 
put  away  his  traps. 

“  Yes,”  I  said,  “  rousing  up  with  some 
effort ;  “  I  must  have  slept  a  long  time. 
What  o’clock  do  you  think  it  is  ?  ” 

“  Well,  by  the  sun  I  should  judge  it  to 
be  about  half-past  three,  and  if  you  are 
going  to  the  Tiaveller’s  Rest  it  will 
take  you  all  your  time  to  reach  there 
before  dark.  It’s  sixteen  miles  from 
here.” 

“  Then  if  you’ll  kindly  give  me  another 
drink  I’ll  make  a  start.” 

Having  taken  another  long  pull  at 
the  pannikin  of  tea,  I  slung  my  swag 
once  more  over  my  shoulder,  wished  the 
men  good-day,  and  started  along  the 
road,  but  I  had  scarcely  gone  a  dozen 
yards  before  one  of  them  shouted  after 
me,  “  Hi,  you  don’t  want  to  go  back  to 
Sandtown,  do  you  1  That’s  the  road 
you  came  this  morning  !  ” 

I  retraced  my  steps,  but  the  bush  was 
all  so  exactly  alike  that  had  it  not  been 
for  the  friendly  warning  I  should  pro¬ 
bably  have  gone  back  many  weary 
miles  of  the  same  ground  I  had  already 
travelled  over  without  recognising  it. 
Sixteen  miles  to  walk  before  nightfall 
seemed  rather  a  serious  matter,  espe¬ 
cially  as  I  was  already  feeling  tired,  but 
I  determined  to  do  it  if  possible.  And 
on  I  marched,  up  hill  and  down  hill, 
past  the  never-varying  Wees,  black- 
boys,  and  scrub,  all  exactly  alike. 

After  walking  for  about  three  hours 
I  began  to  feel  terribly  tired,  and  my 
swag  appeared  to  weigh  at  least  three 
times  as  much  as  when  I  started.  The 
sun,  too,  was  getting  very  low,  and  the 
thought  that  I  would  be  in  total  dark¬ 
ness  soon  after  it  set  nerved  me  for 
another  spurt.  But  this  better  pace 
did  not  last  long.  Gradually  it  slack¬ 
ened,  and  each  step  became  slower  and 
more  difficult,  and  the  swag  heavier 
every  moment.  I  ached  all  over,  and  as 
darkness  came  on  realised  the  fact  that 
I  was  done  up.  I  sat  down  wearily  on 
a  log  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road 
and  determined  to  keep  that  fact  in 
mind,  or  I  might  easily  make  another 
mistake  and  again  start  backwards. 

The  forest  had  become  silent  as  death 
• — a  silence  only  broken  at  long  intervals 
by  the  melancholy  cry  of  some  strange 
bird.  How  I  longed  for  some  familiar 
sound  !  The  rumble  of  cartwheels  would 
have  seemed  as  sweetest  music  !  But 
no,  silence  and  solitude  reigned  supreme, 
and  once  more  I  felt  myself  a  stranger 
in  a  strange  land  indeed. 

After  sitting  for  a  while  I  roused  up, 
got  out  my  matches,  pulled  some  dry 
fibres  hanging  down  from  one  of  the 
grass-trees,  or  black-boys,  and  soon 
made  a  blaze.  Abundance  of  ffrst-rate 
firewood  was  strewn  around  me  in  every 
direction,  and  I  soon  made  a  splendid 
fire,  which  roared  and  crackled,  break¬ 
ing  pleasantly  the  terrible  silence  and 
lighting  up  the  surrounding  forest  till 
it  looked  like  a  fairy  scene. 

This  new  aspect  of  things  was  oer- 
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tainly  more  cheering,  and  I  now  felt 
■able  to  collect  a  further  s-upply  of 
rushes,  which  I  used  for  a  bed,  placing 
my  jacket  under  my  head  for  a  pillow 
■and  pulling  my  rug  over  me  for  warmth. 
1  stretched  myself  out  before  the  lire 
and  tried  to  eat  some  of  the  food  which 
had  been  rolled  up  in  my  rug,  but  my 
throat  felt  so  dry  that  1  actually  could 
not  swallow  a  morsel.  The  tea  and 
sugar  bags  and  my  pannikin  were  lying 
near,  but  unfortunately  they  were  quite 
useless  without  water.  I  could  not  keep 
myself  from  speculating  as  to  what  sort 
■of  a  drink  I  would  take  if  I  could  only 
have  it  for  the  asking.  Should  it  be 
iced  champagne  (a  beverage  I  knew 
very  little  of  personally),  claret,  beer, 
lemonade,  ginger-pop,  or  what  ?  Half 
a  gallon  of  pure,  cold  water  from  the 
well  in  my  father’s  yard  would  have 
been  the  order,  and  T  would  willingly 
have  parted  with  one  of  my  few  remain¬ 
ing  sovereigns — ay,  all  of  them — for  the 
luxury  of  such  a  draught.  But  thirsty 
as  I  was  then,  I  was  only  so  in  the  com¬ 
mon  acceptance  of  the  terms  Since  then 
1  have  met  men  who  have  experienced 
such  thirst  that  they  would  gladly  have 
given  all  they  possessed  in  the  world, 
or  even  life  itself,  if  they  might  only 
first  have  had  a  draught  of  such  water 
as,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  they 
would  have  considered  unfit  for  use. 

Yes,  I  certainly  thought  I  was  very 
thirsty,  and  rather  pitied  myself  as  I 
lay.  with  my  hands  clasped  together 
under  my  head,  gazing  up  at  the  beauti¬ 
ful  stars  shining  down  through  the 
boughs  of  the  forest  trees  on  me,  and 
wondering  whether  I  should  be  able  to 
sleep.  Even  as  I  wondered  and  mused 
the  surrounding  realities  faded  away, 
and  I  slipped  over  the  border  of  sleep 
into  the  land  of  dreams. 


CHAPTER  VI. — A  NIGHT  IN  THE  BUSH. 

I  must  have  been  sleeping  for  some 
hours,  when  I  was  awakened  by  the 
most  fearful  howls  it  is  possible  to 
imagine.  Could  I  have  dreamt  such 
hideous  sounds?  No!  There  it  is 
again  !  A  long,  melancholy  howl,  and 
then  a  terrible  chorus,  as  though  a  pack 
of  wolves  were  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  me. 

I  am  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge 
that  I  felt  very  frightened,  although  I 
soon  guessed  the  noise  must  be  made 
by7  those  native  dogs  Summers  had  de¬ 
scribed  to  me.  Still  1  did  not  know  but 
what  the  brutes  might  take  advantage 
■of  my  isolated  position  to  attack  me,  so 
I  threw  some  more  wood  on  the  fire, 
armed  myself  with  a  stick,  and  deter¬ 
mined,  if  necessary,  to  make  a  fight  for 
it.  As  it  turned  out,  I  might  have 
saved  myself  all  this  trouble,  but  1  did 
not  know  then  that  the  Australian 
native  dog  is  about  the  most  cowardly 
animal  in  existence. 

The  blazing  fire  had  evidently  scared 
them,  for  in  less  than  ten  minutes  I 
heard  the  howling  again,  but  this  time 
a  long  way  oft'.  I  threw  my  stick  away, 
and  after  turning  round  and  round 
before  the  tire  to  get  warm  all  over  sat 
me  down  on  my  rush  bed,  pulled  my 
rug  over  my  shoulders,  and  wished  for 
morning,  though  as  yet  it  was  probably 
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not  much  2iast  midnight.  How  quiet 
and  solemn  it  was  in  that  great  forest  ! 
The  stars  still  shone  brightly,  but,  save 
the  slight  rustling  of  leaves,  not  a  sound 
broke  the  silence. 

By  degrees  1  became  drowsy,  and  lay 
down  again,  dozing  off  with  a  faint  sort 
of  resolution  in  my  mind  not  to  allow 
myself  to  go  sound  asleep  again.  After 
lying  thus  comfortably  enough  for  some 
time,  I  fancied  1  heard  a  sort  of  bump- 
thump-bump,  and  as  the  noise  grew 
louder  and  more  distinct  I  could  also 
distinguish  the  creaking  of  wheels  and 
the  tread  of  several  horses’  feet  coming 
from  the  direction  towards  which  I  was 
travelling.  Strangely  enough,  there 
was  no  crack  of  whip  or  driver’s  voice 
to  be  made  out.  What  could  it  mean  1 
Perhaps  the  teamster  had  been  hurt,  or 
his  team  had  started  without  him  while 
he  was  asleep  !  These  thoughts  passed 
rapidly  through  my  mind,  and  as  a  cart 
drawn  by  three  sleepy-looking  horses 
came  opposite  to  my  fire  1  shouted, 
“  Whoa !  ” 

The  horses  stopped  at  once.  I  walked 
over  to  the  cart,  and,  climbing  up  by 
the  wheel,  looked  into  it,  and  saw,  to 
my  horror,  a  man  lying,  face  down¬ 
wards,  on  what  appeared  to  be  sacks  of 
grain. 

“  Hi,  master  !  Wake  up  !  ”  I  shouted 
— “  wake  up  !  ” 

“  What’s  up — what’s  up  1  ”  he  asked, 
in  a  thick,  sleepy,  drunken  voice. 

“  Wake  up,  man  !  Wake  up,  or  you’ll 
get  hurt  !'”  I  cried,  much  relieved  to 
find  he  was,  at  all  events,  alive. 

The  man  slowly  raised  himself  up  on 
his  elbow  and  glared  at  me.  What  a 
brute  he  looked  as  the  firelight  played 
on  his  besotted  face,  long  hair,  and 
ragged  beard.  “  Yes,  somebody  ’ll  be 
hurt  directly  !  ”  he  muttered.  “  Did 
you  stop  my  horses  ?  ”  he  asked, 
savagely,  and  the  words  were  hardly 
out  of  his  mouth  when  he  struck  at  me 
violently  with  his  fist.  Fortunately  I 
was  on  the  look-out,  and,  dodging  the 
blow,  jumped  nimbly  off  the  wheel  into 
the  road.  “Yes,  somebody’ll  be  hurt 
directly  !  ”  he  repeated,  with  horrible 
oaths.  “  Any  man  as  interferes  with 
my  horses  is  bound  to  be  hurt  !  ”  and 
to  my  horror  the  fellow  scrambled  out 
of  the  cart,  but  instead  of  alighting  on 
his  feet  be  fell  heavily  on  his  back. 
However,  he  managed  to  get  up  again 
pretty  smartly,  and,  with  a  cart-whip 
in  hand,  gave  chase  to  me. 

I  ran  nimbly,  for  the  fear  of  falling 
into  the  ruffian’s  clutches  took  the  stiff¬ 
ness  out  of  my  limbs  and  lent  me  fresh 
energy.  I  dodged  round  a  black-boy, 
which  he  evidently  did  not  see,  as  in 
making  a  straight  course  he  fell  clean 
over  it,  and  then  the  language  lie  made 
use  of  was,  as  the  newspapers  say, 
“  unfit  for  publication.”  Very  much  so, 
indeed  ;  it  made  my  blood  curdle  to 
hear  him.  Unfortunately  the  fall  ap¬ 
peared  to  sober  him  somewhat,  and  to 
make  him  only  the  more  determined  to 
get  hold  of  me. 

I  did  not  dare  to  run  out  of  the  range 
of  the  firelight  for  fear  of  losing  it  and 
myself  at  the  same  time,  or  I  could 
soon  have  distanced  him,  so  I  dodged 
round  trees,  fallen  logs,  and  black-boys, 
my  pursuer  keeping  up  a  determined 
chase  ;  and  although  he  was  still  too 
!  drunk  to  catch  me  I  began  to  feel  very 


tired,  and  to  wonder  whether  he  in¬ 
tended  to  run  himself  sober. 

At  last  a  bright  idea  occurred  to  me. 
Dashing  out  on  to  the  road,  I  picked  up 
a  stick  and  struck  the  leading  horse  a. 
good  sounding  thump  on  the  back.  The 
result  was  just  what  1  wished,  for  the 
team  started  off  at  a  trot,  and  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  their  drunken 
master  run  after  them,  shouting 
“Whoa  !  ”  and  swearing  most  fearfully. 
Happily  none  of  his  orders  had  any 
effect,  for  the  horses  were  thoroughly 
frightened,  and  he  had  to  chase  them 
instead  of  me.  By  degrees  the  rumbling 
and  creaking  of  wheels  died  away  in 
the  distance,  and  so  did  the  savage 
oaths  of  the  drunken  teamster. 

How  thankful  I  felt  to  be  able  to  sit 
down  once  more  and  rest  myself,  for  the 
perspiration  was  fairly  streaming  off 
me,  and  my  thirst  had  become  some¬ 
thing  dreadful.  My  whole  body  trem¬ 
bled  with  the  excitement  I  had  gone 
through ;  but  instead  of  lying  down 
again  I  wisely  determined  to  keep 
awake  for  the  rest  of  the  night.  As  I 
sat,  sadly  enough,  looking  at  the  fire 
and  longing  for  daylight,  I  fancied  I 
heard  footsteps  approaching.  Yes,  de¬ 
cidedly  footsteps,  though  drunken,  un¬ 
certain  ones.  I  hastily  picked  up  my 
blanket  and  swag,  ran  a  few  yards  up 
the  road,  and,  taking  up  a  position 
behind  a  large  tree,  cautiously  pee2ied 
from  behind  it,  watching  and  waiting 
for  what  was  going  to  take  2>lace. 

I  had  not  long  to  wait  before  my 
drunken  friend  reached  my  fire.  In 
2ilace  of  a  whip  he  now  held  a  big- 
stick,  clubwise,  in  his  hand,  and  I  firmly 
believe  that,  had  he  caught  me  looping, 
my  tramps  and  troubles  would  have 
been  over  in  two  minutes.  I  watched 
him  carefully  as  lie  looked  about, 
warmed  himself,  lit  his  pipe,  and  then 
w-alked  away  down  the  road  again, 
swearing  at  the  top  of  his  voice  that 
he  would  2iut  my  light  out  if  ever  he 
got  hold  of  me. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  intensest 
gratitude  that  1  heard  his  footsteps  die 
away  in  the  distance,  and  reflected  that 
I  had  2'irobably  escaped  being  murdered. 
Once  more  all  was  silent,  and  I  longed 
to  get  back  to  the  cheerful  crackle  and 
blaze  of  my  fire.  But  I  could  not  hel]) 
dreading  that  the  ruffianly  teamster 
might  return,  so  I  crouched  down  where 
I  had  been  hiding  behind  the  tree,  pulled 
my  rug  once  more  over  my  shoulders, 
and  after  a  while  fell  fast  aslee2i. 

When  I  woke  the  day  was  breaking  ; 
the  gloom  and  silence  of  the  night  had 
2iassed  av7ay  and  given  place  to  the 
merry  chiiping  of  hundreds  of  birds. 
As  there  was  no  question,  unfortunately 
for  me,  of  breakfast  before  starting,  I 
thought  I  had  better  take  advantage  of 
the  cool  morning  hours,  so  I  went  back 
to  the  embers  of  my  fire — looking  white 
and  wah  in  the  early  light,  but  still 
smouldering  in  a  way  very  suggestive 
of  a  pannikin  of  nice  hot  tea — }iicked 
up  my  useless  tea  and  sugar  bags,  and 
the  brand-new  pannikin,  packed  up  my 
swag,  and  once  more  started  along  the 
road.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that 
my  broken  night’s  rest  had  much  re¬ 
freshed  me,  but  I  felt  very  thankful 
that,  such  as  it  was,  it,  had  not  ended 
in,  for  me,  the  sleej)  of  death. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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EDRIC  THE  NORSEMAN: 

A  TALE  OF  DISCOVERY  AND  HEROISM. 

By  J.  F.  Hodgetts, 

Late  Professor  and  Crown  Examiner  at  Moscow,  Author  of  “ Harold  the  Boy-Earl,"  “Ivan  Dobroff,"  •“  Kormalc  the  Viking,"  etc.,  etc. 


N  Icelandic  wedding  nine  hundred 
years  ago  was  very  different  from 
such  ceremony  at  the  present  day.  In 
the  old  pagan  times  the  bride  Avas 
brought  by  certain  of  the  bridegroom’s 
friends  in  grand  procession  to  his 
house,  and  there  the  ceremony  Avas  per¬ 
formed,  which  then  consisted  of  copious 
draughts  of  ale  and  Avine,  together  Avith 
some  presents  interchanged  between 
the  parties.  The  bride  presented  her 
intended  Avith  arms,  a  coat  of  mail,  a 
horse,  and  other  things,  Avliile  he  gave 
her  a  horse,  a  plough,  a,  lance,  and 
other  gifts,  chiefly  emblematical  of  the 
relations  noAv  set  up  between  them. 
The  arms  and  armour  typified  that 
he  should  ever  be  the  chief  protector 
and  the  guardian  of  the  home ;  the 
horse,  that  he  should  always  be  alert 
to  follow  foes  Avdio  might  attack  the 
home  and  then  escape.  His  gifts  to 
her  meant  that  the  household  cares, 
including  all  the  culture  of  the  fields, 
should  be  in  her  department,  Avhile  the 
horse  and  lance  denoted  that  her  duty 
did  not  cease  Avithin  the  homestead, 
but  should  find  her  by  his  side  even  in 
time  of  Avar.  The  other  gifts,  as  of  the 
spindle,  and  so  forth,  Avere  clearly  re¬ 
presentative  of  her  household  duties. 

As  Christianity  became  more  tho¬ 
roughly  established,  some  of  these  cus¬ 
toms  died  aAvay,  but  still  remains  of 
them  are  left  in  all  the  Teutonic  tribes, 
and  the  German  Morgen  Gabe  (old 
English  Morgen  Gifu)  is  a  remnant 
of  one  of  these.  The  interchange  of 
presents  between  bride  and  bridegroom 
is  seen  in  the  interchange  of  rings  in 
Scandinavian  and  German  Aveddings, 
Avhile  the  wedding  ring  in  England  is 
the  sole  survivor  amongst  us. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Avedding  of 
Thorward  and  Freydisa  there  was,  as 
it  Avere,  a  combination  of  the  older 
system  Avith  the  new.  Presents  Avere 
given  on  each  side  and  golden  rings  ex¬ 
changed. 

The  saga  says  that  Leif  it  was  avIio  first 
brought  Christian  marriages  into  use  in 
Iceland  ;  indeed  it  is  reported  that  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  was  in  great 
measure  due  to  him,  and  there  Avould 
seem  to  be  some  ground  for  this  belief, 
for  certainly  the  ships  Avith  priests  and 
Christian  men  and  women  which  Ave 
have  noticed  Avere  brought  by  him  to 
Iceland,  and  the  first  Christian  marriage 
on  the  island  Avas  solemnised  by  those 
priests. 

Freydisa  was  baptized,  but  the  mere 
external  ceremony  is  but  the  sign  and 
not  the  thing  itself.  Her  education  by 
her  mother  and  grandmother,  both  ex¬ 
ercising  the  profession  of  witchcraft,  was 
not  a  good  preparation,  nor  Avere  the 
convictions  of  her  neAv  husband  very 
firm.  Still  they  Avere  nominally  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  as  such  Avere  famous  as  the 
first  paii-  married  in  the  faith  of  Christ 
in  Iceland. 


CHAPTER  III.— NEWFOUNDLAND. 

By  the  time  the  rejoicings  Avere  at  an 
end  the  church  at  Reykiavik  Avas  fully 
established,  and  the  summer  Avell  ad¬ 
vanced  ;  the  expedition  to  Greenland 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  Eirik  the 
Red  Avas  in  due  condition  to  put  to  sea. 

Amongst  those  avIio  joined  this  ex¬ 
pedition  Avas  a  young  man  named  Byarn 
Heryulfson,*  whose  father,  Heryulf,  Avas 
one  of  the  retainers  and  bosom  friends 
of  Eirik  the  Red,  and  Byarn  had  fitted 
out  a  A'essel  which  Avas  to  sail  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Leif.  Now  Sigvald  had 
given  permission  to  his  little  son  Edric 
to  choose  two  of  his  playmates  to 
accompany  him,  if  they  could  gain  their 
parents’  free  consent. 

“  I  Avould  have  Osric  and  little  Nils, 
if  I  could  get  their  parents  to  consent, 
and  they  Avould  like  to  go.” 

There  Avas  no  question  of  repugnance 
to  the  trip  as  far  as  it  depended  on  the 
boys,  and  their  parents  Avere  only  too 
glad  for  them  to  have  the  chance  of 
such  a  treat.  So  on  the  eventful  day 
two  ships  set  sail  from  Reykiavik  for 
Greenland,  the  one  commanded  by  Leif 
Eirikson,  the  other  by  our  new  ac¬ 
quaintance,  Byarn  the  son  of  Heryulf. 

It  Avas  the  early  part  of  August  Avlien 
the  two  vessels,  Rolf  Krake  and  the 
Sleipner,  left  the  bay  of  Reykiavik  to¬ 
gether,  the  shores  being  crowded  Avith 
the  friends  of  those  on  board.  Edric, 
Osric,  and  Nils  stood  on  the  raised  part 
near  the  stern,  watching  those  groups 
of  friends  Avith  anxious  eyes,  until  the 
“  ness,”  or  headland  of  the  bay,  con- 
cealed  them  from  the  vieiv. 

“  Well,  Edric,  this  is  something  like,” 
said  Osric,  Avlien  the  land  Avas  out  of 
sight.  “  Here  Ave  are  free  !  Oh,  Avhat  a 
glorious  feeling  !  They  say  that  there 
are  people,  but  I  don’t  remember  Avhere, 
avIio  pass  their  lives  in  tilling  land  and 
groAving  corn.  What  a  mean-souled 
existence  !  Look  at  these  fields  of  deep 
blue  water  ;  they  are  the  fields  for 
me  !  ” 

“  Aye,”  replied  Edric,  “  and  our  keel 
is  like  the  ploughshare,  only  it  cleav'es 
the  water,  not  the  land.” 

“  Which  is  much  cleaner,”  struck  in 
little  Nils,  Avhereat  the  others  laughed. 
“Though,”  continued  he,  “I  don’t  much 
see  Avhat  kind  of  crops  Ave  gain.” 

“Glory!”  said  Edric,  Avith  a  glance 
of  pride,  as  the  full  sail,  urging  the 
A'essel  on,  strained  the  stout  mast  until 
it  bent  like  any  twig.  “  Glory,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  as  if  inspired  with  the  theme. 
“Glory  is  reaped  at  sea,  harvests  of 
fame  are  open  to  brave  warriors  Avho 
quail  not  when  the  mighty  sea  heaves 
with  delight  at  having  suc-h  as  they  are 
to  sport  with  !  A  glorious  home  is  this 
upon  the  Avaters,  and  a  most  glorious 
tomb  is  ocean  when  our  task  is  done.” 


v  The  original  orthography  is  Bjarn  Herjulfson, 
but  as  the  “  j ”  is  pronounced  like  “y  ”  I  have  pre¬ 
ferred  to  use  that  letter.  Byarn  is  not  two  syllables 
— By-arn,  but  one,  B'yaru. 


Byarn  the  son  of  Heryulf  heard  this, 
rhapsody  and  laughingly  observed,. 
“  Look  here,  my  lads,  on  board  a  ship 
there  should  be  little  time  to  make  fine 
speeches  !  We  Avant,  as  old  Dame 
Nordfelt  says,  speaking  of  her  farm,  no 
other  cats  than  those  that  catch  the 
mice,  so  ye  must  not  be  idle — look  ye 
yonder  !  Lars  Tostigson  is  Avorking  on 
a  rope,  he  shall  instruct  you  in  the  art.” 

But  Edric  and  the  other  boys  knew 
more  about  these  matters  than  Byarn 
had  first  supposed,  and  the  old  soldier- 
sailor  avIio  Avas  Avorking  on  the  rope  in 
question  found  them  more  accomplished 
in  the  art  of  knotting  than  he  Avas 
himself ;  Avhile  they,  delighted  Avith 
the  larger  ship  on  Avhicli  they  found 
themselves  at’  present,  learnt  rapidly 
Avhat  still  Avas  Avanting  to  make  them 
quite  as  conversant  Avith  the  shipman’s 
art  as  Avith  the  boatman’s. 

Their  second  day  at  sea  Avas  memor¬ 
able  for  a  thick  fog  Avhicli  hid  the  other 
vessel  from  their  sight.  It  cleared 
aAvay  at  night,  but  still  Rolf  Krake 
could  not  be  discerned.  The  third  day 
dawned,  and  Edric  Avas  dispatched  aloft 
to  try  his  youthful  eyes  in  ’making  out 
the  missing  vessel.  He  Avent  uja  gladly 
to  the  small  “  croAv’s-nest,”  or  basket 
Avhicli  Avas  fixed  upon  the  upper  portion 
of  the  mast,  and  served  like  the  modern 
“round-top”  for  men  to  stand  in  and 
from  thence  to  shoot  at  others  on  the 
foeman’s  deck,  or  to  look  out  over  the 
Avaves  at  distant  objects  Avhicli  could 
not  be  seen  from  deck. 

“  Aloft  there !  ”  shouted  Byarn. 
“  What  dost  thou  see  afloat !  ” 

“  Nothing  at  all.  The  sea  is  clear 
of  ships,  nothing  is  in  sight,  not  even  a. 
playful  school  of  Avhales.” 

“Strange  !”  ansAvered  Byarn.  “Come 
doAvn  on  deck ;  I  Avill  go  up  aloft  and 
try  my  luck.” 

So  Edric  left  the  dizzy  top,  and 
Byarn  ascended  in  his  stead,  but  he 
could  see  as  little. 

“  I  knoAv  not  where  we  are.  We  can¬ 
not  be  far  distant  from  our  shore,  about 
tAvo  hundred  miles  I  reckon,  and  the 
Avind  lias  not  gone  round  so  very  much. 
What  can  this  vanishing  of  Leif  por¬ 
tend  ?  I  Avill  let  fly  a  raven.” 

It  Avas  customary  then  amongst  the 
Northern  sailors,  to  carry  Avith  them 
tAvo  or  three  ravens,  which  Avere  released 
under  certain  circumstances.  When, 
therefore,  Byarn  gave  orders  to  release 
a  raven,  it  Avas  done  Avith  the  intention 
of  seeing  how  the  nearest  land  might 
lie. 

The  bird  Avas  taken  to  the  crow’s-nest 
high  aloft  and  thence  let  fly.  After  a 
Avhirling  flight  around  the  mast,  the 
raA'en,  uttering  a  scream,  fleAv  off  in  the 
direction  whence  the  ship  had  come. 

“See,  my  lads,  see,”  quoth  Byarn. 
“The  nearest  land  is  Iceland,  Avhence 
Ave  sailed,  and  it  is  near  enough  for 
yonder  bird  to  reach.  So  onward  goes 
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the  ship  for  Greenland.  Oars,  lads  ! 
row  and  help  the  sail.” 

So  they  continued  in  their  course  for 
three  days  more,  and  then  another  fog 
came  on,'  so  thick  they  could  not  see  a 
spear’s  length  from  the  prow.  Another 
raven  was  sent  forth,  but  soon  returned, 
the  fog  being  far  too  dense  for  the 
brave  bird  to  pierce,  even  with  his 
bright  eyes. 

The  fog  continued  all  that  day  and 
night.  The  morning  brought  thick 
clouds  and  heavy  rain,  which  lasted 
through  the  day.  The  night,  though 
rainless,  was  so  obscured  by  clouds 
that  they  could  not  see  the  stars,  and 
knew  not  how  to  steer. 

The  next  day  .was  as  clear  and  bright 
as  could  be  wished  ;  no  cloud  obscured 
the  sky.  A  light  breeze  had  sprung  up, 
but  as  they  now  had  lost  their  reckon¬ 
ing,  they  could  not  tell  whether  it  were 
a  favourable  bi’eeze  or  not.  A  raven 
was  let  fly,  but  in  the  afternoon  re¬ 
turned  exhausted  to  the  ship,  proving 
that  no  land  was  near. 

“  I  wonder  where  Leif  with  the  Eolf 
Krake  is  ?  ”  quoth  Byarn,  “  I  cannot 
think  him  lost.” 

“  Leif  Eirikson  is  a  good  Christian,” 
said  Edric.  “  He  will  be  taken  care  of. 
He  told  me  once  St.  Paul  was  sore  in 
need  at  sea,  but  by  God’s  blessing  all 
came  right  again  at  last.” 

“  Thou  wilt  become  a  preacher,  Edric, 
I  believe.  I  like  thy  spirit,  lad  ;  I  only 
wish  I  had  some  more  of  it  myself.” 

“  I  think  we  have  passed  by  Green¬ 
land  in  the  fog.” 

“  Well,  that  can  hardly  be,  for  Green¬ 
land  is  the  end  of  midgard  (the  earth), 
and  there  is  neither  land  nor  water  out 
beyond.  But  I  don’t  like  it  all  the 
same.” 

Three  more  days’  sailing,  still  no  land 
in  sight.  Icebergs  enough,  but  still  no 
land.  Again  a  raven  is  let  loose,  and 
now  another  day  is  ended  the  bird  does 
not  return ;  this  time  flying  from  the 
ship  he  darted  forwards  from  the  prow, 
and  never  circled  round  the  mast  or 
hesitated,  but  hastened  on  as  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  end. 

So  that  day  passed  in  blank  suspense 
and  expectation;  next  morning  “little” 
Edric  was  sent  again  aloft.  Four  hours 
he  remained,  until,  well-nigh  exhausted 
with  want  of  food  and  much  fatigue, 
he  said  in  answer  to  a  hail  from  Byarn, 

“  I  see  a  something  on  the  starboard 
bow,  but  can’t  tell  what  it  is.  It  may 
be  land — I  know  not  !  ” 

“A  bank  of  fog,  most  likely.  How¬ 
ever,  thou  art  tired  out,  come  down  ! 
I’ll  wager  it  is  nothing  but  a  field  of 
ice.” 

“  Hold  on  a  bit,  I  think  it  is  a  shore  ; 
better  sail  for  it,  steer  right  for  the  set¬ 
ting  sun,  just  as  the  wind  holds — so  !  ” 

Though  Northern  manners  banished 
all  excitement,  all  display  of  too  much 
interest  in  anything  but  fighting,  the 
warriors  on  board  could  hardly  keep 
from  showing  how  much  they  felt  the 
great  relief  of  little  Edric’s  words. 
They  tugged  more  stoutly  at  their  heavy 
oars,  and  urged  the  Sleipner  to  her 
utmost  speed. 

Gone  was  the  boy’s  fatigue;  gone  was 
his  craving  hunger,  as  he  realised  the 
fact  that  what  he  saw  was  really  land 
at  last.  Byarn  now  ordered  him  on 
deck ;  so  down  he  came,  and  Byarn 
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then  went  aloft,  grumbling,  and  saying- 
lie  was  sure  it  was  a  field  of  ice. 

But  aloft,  surprise  and  wonder  proved 
too  much  for  even  Noi’thern  coolness. 

“  By  all  the  saints  !  it  is  a  fearsome 
thing  !  Greenland  at  last  after  a  fort¬ 
night’s  cruise  !  The  like  was  never 
heard  !  ” 

Now  this  was  in  the  morning.  By 
sundown  they  had  neared  the  coast, 
and  were  so  close  that  they  could  see 
the  inland  hills  crowned  with  green 
forest-trees. 

“  This  must  be  Greenland  !  ”  Byarn 
exclaimed.  “  Look  at  the  lovely  trees !” 

“  That  is  not  Greenland,”  said  a 
sturdy  rower  ;  “  the  Greenland  coast — I 
know  it  well — is  very  different.  It  was 
called  Greenland  not  because  of  forests, 
but  on  account  of  grass  and  underwood 
growing  down  near  the  water.  Yon 
coast  is  stony.  Look  at  those  flat  rocks 
piled  one  above  the  other,  layer  on 
layer  !  Greenland,  indeed  !  More  likely 
Stoneland  !  ” 

“  Thou  art  right,  I  think,”  said  Byarn. 
“  I  know  not  Greenland,  I  ;  but  Leif  has 
always  told  me  that  the  hills  inland 
were  capped  with  snow  and  ice,  while 
near  the  water’s  edge  the  shore  was 
green  with  grass.  Here  .it  is  just  the 
opposite ;  the  shore  is  white  with  blocks 
of  stones,  and  in  the  distance  all  the 
hills  are  green  !  ” 

The  Sleipner  coasted  carefully  along, 
but  found  no  place  that  offered  a  con¬ 
venient  landing.  So  they  went  on, 
leaving  the  land  of  stone  upon  the  left, 
and  then  stood  out  to  sea,  and,  in  the 
words  of  the  old  saga,  which  we  quote, 
“  then  after  sailing  two  days  more  again 
descried  land,  but  lower  than  the  former, 
and  overgrown  with  wood.” 

Here  they  went  ashore,  .and,  finding 
various  animals  in  great  abundance  and 
plenty  of  freshwater,  they  took  in  quite 
a  splendid  stock  of  fresh  provisions,  and 
then  sailed  off  again. 

“  Continuing  his  course,”  the  saga 
now  goes  on  to  say,  “  with  a  fair  south¬ 
west  breeze,  Byarn  reached  in  three 
days’  time  a  lofty  island,  the  shore  of 
which  presented  numerous  glaciers  and 
icebergs.  The  country  not  appearing 
very  attractive,  Byarn  stood  out  to 
sea.” 

“I  wonder  whether  that  was  Green¬ 
land  after  all,”  said  Edric,  after  they 
had  been  two  days  at  sea  returning 
from  this  newly-found  and  disappoint¬ 
ing  land.  “  It  may  be  some  strange  bit 
of"  Greenland  that  has  not  yet  been 
visited.” 

“  I  think  that  very  likely,”  answered 
little  Nils,  “  although  I  hope  the  rest  of 
Greenland  is  more  comfortable.  Those 
stones  are  nasty,  quite  unfit  for  any¬ 
thing — too  big  to  build  with  and  too 
ugly  to  look  "nice.  The  woods  beyond 
were  fine,  though.  What  a  place  for 
;  bears  !  I  should  have  loved  to  go  bear¬ 
hunting  if  there  had  been  time.  ’ 

“  It  was  not  Greenland,  boys,”  says 
Osric  ;  “  my  father  was  in  Greenland 
once,  and  told  me  all  about  it,  so  that  I 
-  seem  to  know  the  place  quite  well.  ’Tis 
no  more  like  that  coast  astern  of  us 
than  I  am  like  King  Olaf  Tryggvason.” 

“Dost  thou  know  Olaf  Tryggvason?” 
asked  little  Nils. 

“  No  ;  but  I  heard  my  father  speak 
of  him.” 

“  Is  he  a  giant  ?  ” 


“  A  giant !  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Why  dost 
thou  ask  such  silly  questions  ?  ” 

“  It  is  no  silly  question  ;  I  heard  my 
father  speak  of  him,  using  the  words, 

‘  King  Olaf  and  some  other  great  men 
of  Norway,’  so  I  was  sure  he  meant  that 
they  were  giants.” 

“  Thou  art  a  silly  little  lad  !  King 
Olaf  is  no  bigger  than  the  rest,  but  he 
is  great  because  he  is  a  king.” 

“  Then  I  suppose  we  have  no  kings  in 
Iceland  because  we  have  no  bigger  men 
than  usual.  Or  is  it  that  we  have  no 
greater  men  than  usual  because  we  have 
no  king  ?  ” 

“No,  Nils,”  said  Edric,  “we  are  all 
great  men  in  Iceland,  as  thou  and  I — ” 

“  Hear  how  those  little  fellows  talk  !  ” 
said  Byarn,  who  overheard  this  observa¬ 
tion.  “  They  settle  every  question  by 
themselves  !  Well  may  our  common¬ 
wealth  of  Iceland  be  deemed  the 
land  of  freedom  when  urchins  talk 
like  men!”  Then,  speaking  to  the 
lads,  he  said,  with  a  strange  gentleness 
of  manner,  contrasting  strongly  with 
his  burly  frame  :  “  We  have  no  king  in 
Iceland,  Edric,  because  all  men  upon  the- 
island  are  alike,  all  men  are  free  ;  and, 
though  some  men  are  still  called  yarls, 
’tis  only  custom  ;  they  are  not  so  really. 
We  are  all  alike  !  ” 

“Is  Bran  the  woodman  equal  to  my 
father?” 

“  Yes,  in  the  eyes  of  Iceland  law.” 
“Then  why  did  my  father  have  him 
beaten  1  He  could  not  cause  my  father- 
to  be  beaten,  so  they  could  not  be 
equal !  ” 

“  Another  time  I’ll  talk  to  thee.  Go- 
now  aloft  and  tell  me  whether  thou 
canst  see  the  land.” 

The  other  youngsters  laughed  at 
By  urn’s  rough  way  of  shuffling  a  diffi¬ 
culty.  Edric  shook  his  head,  blit 
mounted  cheerfully,  and  gained  the 
little  nest  from  whence  he  could  espy 
whatever  came  in  sight. 

He  had  not  been  there  long  before 
his  cheery  voice  was  heard  exclaiming, 

“  On  deck  there,  ho  !  ” 

“  What  is  it  ?  ” 

“  Land  on  the  backboard  (port)  bow. 
Hurrah  !  ” 

Down  came  the  boy,  and  Byarn  was. 
soon  aloft,  confirming  his  report. 

“Thou  seest  now,”  said  Osric,  “that  ' 
it  was  not  Greenland  that  we  left  astern, 
for  yonder  is  certainly  one  of  the  Green¬ 
land  nesses,  so  that  the  land  we  leave 
astern  of  us  is  doubtless  some  queer- 
island  no  one  knows  about.” 

“  Dost  think  that  Byarn  will  tell  the 
folks  on  shore  where  we  have  been,  and 
what  new  land  we  saw  1  ” 

“  I  think  not,  for  if  he  should  tell 
them  of  it  they  would  but  laugh  at  him 
for  missing  Greenland  and  sailing  into. 

‘  No  man’s  land  ’  like  that.” 

Byarn,  in  descending,  overheard  the 
boys,  and  thought  it  might  be  better 
for  his  fame  to  hold  his  tongue.  So, 
when  he  came  on  deck,  he  said,  address¬ 
ing  all  his  men  on  board, 

“  My  friends,  thrown  out  by  fogs  and 
adverse  winds,  it  is  not  strange  that  we- 
should  miss  the  land  we  sought,  but 
still  it  is  not  good  that  men  should 
laugh  at  us,  and  therefore  I  propose  we 
do  not  mention  to  our  friends. in  Green¬ 
land  the  land  which  we  have  seen. 
What  think  ye,  friends  ?  ” 

Then  spoke  up  Oleg  Arfvidson,  a  stem 
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old  viking  heart.  He  looked  more  like 
a  forest  oak  with  snow  upon  its  head 
than  a  mere  man  of  flesh  and  blood. 

“  Byarn  Heryulfson,  I  hold  it  nithing 
work  to  lie.  I  lie  not,  nor  would  any 
champion  worth  his  salt.  I  can  hold  my 
tongue,  of  course,  but  men  will  wonder 
what  we  have  been  doing  if  we  ail  sud¬ 
denly  stop  short  when  asked  where  we 
have  been  !  1  like  it  not,  and  this  I 

say,  and  mean,  if  we  be  asked  whence 
we  obtained  supplies — for  we  have  been 
a  month  upon  the  passage — if  we  be 
asked  this  question  we  must  say  we 
found  a  new  and  unknown  land  where 
animals  are  plenty,  and  we  came  away.” 

“  I  like  it  not,”  said  Byarn ;  “  men  will 
not  think  it  true,  because  it  is  believed 


that  Greenland  is  the  last  of  all  the 
earth  ;  and  yet  we  must  explain  how 
we  found  food,  and  ivhere.  Lying  will 
never  help,  yet  no  one  will  believe  us 
when  we  tell  the  truth.  By  Odin’s  beard 
— I  mean  by  sweet  Saint  John— I  know 
not  what  to  do.” 

Said  little  Edric  :  “We  must  hold 
our  tongues  till  we  are  asked  directly 
j  what  we  saw,  then  we  must  tell  the 
truth  ;  before  that  time  say  nothing  !  ” 

There  was  a  long  debate,  and  all  the 
time  the  ship  was  nearing  land.  They 
soon  arrived  at  what  is  now  called  Cape 
Farewell  and  duly  entered  Eirik’s  fiord 
or  frith,  where  Leif’s  ship,  the  Rolf 
I  Krake,  lay  at  anchor. 

The  little  colony  seemed  all  assem¬ 


bled  on  the  shore  to  welcome  Byarn,  of 
whom  it  had  been  said  he  never 
would  or  could  be  heard  of  more.  The 
Christians  thought  he  had  been 
drowned,  the  worshippers  of  Thor  and 
Odin  thought  he  had  gone  with  all  his 
train  straight  to  Valhalla,  others  again 
believed  that  when  the  fogs  came  on  he 
had,  despairing  of  success,  sailed  back 
to  Reykiavik.  Now  he  was  really 
there  before  their  eyes  on  board  his 
ship,  whole  man  and  sound,  to  tell  his 
story  as  it  happened.  But  the  bustle 
and  excitement  of  Byarn’s  reception 
must  still  remain  untold,  for  more  im¬ 
portant  matters  crave  attention  in  the 
following  chapter. 

(To  be  continued.) 


PENCE  PUZZLES.— No.  II. 

street  juggler.  When  you  can  catch  one 
penny  every  time,  try  two,  then  three,  and 
so  on,  until  you  can  catch  a  shilling’sworth 
of  pence  without  any  fumble.  The  princi¬ 
ple  is  the  same  as  that  demonstrated  in  the 
plate  trick,  the  pence  drop  by  gravity,  and 
your  hand  goes  down  quicker  by  muscular 
effort.  As  in  the  plate  trick,  be  careful  to 
drop  the  pile  horizontally  ;  if  you  deprive 
them  of  support  when  they  are  in  the 
slightest  degree  on  one  side  you  will  find 
it  difficult  to  catch  them. 

Having  successfully  accomplished  this 
experiment  in  inertia,  you  can  follow  on 
with  an  experiment  in  credulity.  Turn  up 
the  cuffs  of  your  coat,  and  explain  that  you 
are  going  to  catch  a  smaller  coin  in  a  more 
difficult  way.  Place  a  farthing,  not  on  your 
elbow,  but  about  six  inches  nearer  your 
wrist.  Drop  your  elbow,  bring  your  hand 
down,  and  pretend  to  catch  in  your  hand 
the  farthing  that  has  automatically  slipped 
into  your  cuff.  Tell  the  coin  to  vanish  and 
show  your  audience  that  it  has  gone.  Then 
announce  that  it  will  reappear  through  the 
ceiling.  Hold  a  glass  or  basin  in  your  left 
hand  and  point  upwards  with  your  right. 
As  you  lift  your  arm  the  farthing  will  drop 
from  your  cuff,  and  you  can  catch  it  as  ii 
it  came  from  where  you  expected  it.  The 
“  inertia  ”  of  the  audience  may  lead  them  to 
consider  this  experiment  quite  as  scientific 
as  the  others. 


Bend  up  your  arm  as  shown  in  our  illus-  |  against  the  nearest  wall,  but  in  a  few 
tration  and  place  a  penny  on  your  elbow.  |  minutes  you  will  become  as  expert  as  a 


Yet  another  lesson  in  inertia  !  Let  us 
overcome  our  own  inertia  sufficiently 
to  make  it  clear. 


Drop  your  elbow  suddenly  and  catch  the 
penny  as  it  falls.  For  the  first  time  or  two 
you  will  probably  send  the  penny  flying 


BACK  TO  LIFE: 

A  TALE  OF  THE  JUNGLE. 

By  Rev.  J.  R.  Hutchinson,  from  India. 


Please  sar,  ponies  coming,  sar.” 

It  was  the  good-natured  voice  of 
the  dark-skinned  Hindu  butler.  In¬ 
stantly  there  was  a  clatter  of  falling 
toys,  a  rush  of  feet  through  the  long 
verandah  and  down  the  front  steps  of 
the  stately  Indian  bungalow,  while  a 
chorus  of  voices  in  various  keys  sang 
out,  “  The  ponies  !  the  ponies  !  ” 

Foremost  in  the  race  were  Arthur 
and  Irving.  These  boys  were  nearly  of 
an  age — about  ten.  Irving  was  the 
only  son  of  the  collector  or  chief 

revenue  officer  of  the  G -  district, 

Southern  India.  His  cousin  Arthur 
had  but  the  week  before  arrived  from 
England  on  a  visit.  Mr.  Stillwell’s 
official  duties  called  him  once  a  year  to 
the  hill  tract  that  bordered  the  northern 


CHAPTER  I. — READY  FOR  A  START. 

side  of  his  collectorate,  and  stretched 
|  away  beyond  range  upon  range  in  what 
j  are  known  as  the  Eastern  Ghats.  Here 
he  was  obliged  to  spend  six  weeks  of 
his  time  yearly  ;  and  for  the  hills,  or 
Mallialis,  as  they  were  called  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  they  proposed  start- 
i  ing  on  the  following  day.  To  enable 
the  two  boys  to  surmount  the  difficulties 
of  the  steep  ascent,  and  reach  the 
elevated  camping-ground,  as  well  as  to 
afford  them  exercise  and  pleasure  on 
I  their  return,  two  new  ponies  had  been 
purchased. 

What  beauties  they  were  ! — dappled  - 
;  grey,  perfect  mates,  and  as  glossy  as 
constant  grooming  and  abundant  gram 
could  make  them.  Their  closely-clipped 
manes  were  arched  in  perfect  curves 


from  the  shapely  shoulders  to  the  bases 
of  the  cunning  ears,  now  pricked  up 
knowingly  as  their  new  masters  circled 
around  them  in  ecstacies  of  delight,  and 
examined  them  from  all  points  of  view. 

“  Are  they  country  ponies,  father  ?  ” 
asked  Irving. 

“  No,  my  boy ;  country  ponies  are 
very  vicious.  They  are  apt  either  to 
throw  their  owner  and  break  his  neck, 
or  dash  his  brains  out  with  their  heels. 
Besides,  they  are  ugly  in  appearance. 
These  are  Pegus.” 

“  Oh,  yes,”  exclaimed  Irving,  turning 
to  his  cousin  with  a  superior  air,  “  Pegu, 
you  know,  is  a  province  of  Pipper 
Burma  celebrated  for  its  ponies — at 
least,  so  Will  Hardinge  says,  and  he 
ought  to  know,  for  he’s  been  there.” 
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“  Are  they  broken  in  yet  1  ”  asked 
Arthur,  more  interested  in  the  ponies 
themselves  than  in  their  geographical 
connections. 

“  Yes,  to  the  saddle,”  replied  Mr. 
Stillwell ;  “  but  what  are.  you  going  to 
name  them  1  ” 

Now  this  very  matter  had  been  a 
constant  bone  of  good-humoured  con¬ 
tention  in  the  family  for  the  past  two 
weeks — ever  since  it  had  been  known 
that  the  ponies  were  expected,  indeed. 
All  sorts  of  proposals  had  been  received 
and  discussed,  from  “  Sahib  and  Dog- 
tair,  sar,”  by  the  butler,  to  “  ’Ector  and 
Hevangeline,  mam,”  by  the  English 
nurse.  The  boys  had  privately  resolved, 
on  the  strength  of  much  confabulation, 
both  in  public  and  in  that  choicest  of 
all  places  of  sweet  counsel,  bed,  that 
Irving  should  call  his  pony  “Prancer” 
.and  Arther  his  “  Spots,”  provided,  he 
threw  in  as  an  afterthought,  it  had  any 
spots.  These  names  were  now  an¬ 
nounced  amid  the  cheers  of  the  ex¬ 
pectant  company.  To  Mr.  Stillwell  was 
accorded  the  privilege  of  christening 
the  syces,  or  horseboys,  which  he  accord¬ 
ingly  did  offhand  by  dubbing  them 
respectively  “  Castor  ”  and  “  Pollux,” 
afterwards  improved  by  the  native  ser¬ 
vants  into  “  Cushter  ”  and  “  Polinks.” 

This  inspection  of  the  ponies  took 
place  on  the  more  shady  side  of  the 
bungalow.  The  sun  was  now  several 
hours  high,  and  Indian  sunshine  is  dan¬ 
gerous  ;  so  the  boys  ran  in  for  their 
pith  helmets.  Irving  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  saddle  almost  from  the 
cradle ;  while  Arthur,  too,  had  been 
trained  to  ride  skilfully  in  a  first-class 
riding-school.  So  the  two  boys  sprang 
into  the  shining  new  saddles,  from 
which  the  syces  had  removed  the  cloths, 
and  were  off  for  a  canter  down  the 
banyan-shaded  drive. 

“  Are  you  quite  sure,  dear,”  anxiously 
queried  Mrs.  Stillwell,  as  she  turned 
towards  the  bungalow,  leaning  upon  her 
husband’s  arm — “  are  you  quite  sure 
that  absolutely  no  danger  is  to  be  ap¬ 
prehended  from  the  jungle  men  ?  There 
■was  a  report  some  time  ago,  you  know, 
that  they  were  restive  again.” 

“  There’s  not  the  slightest  danger,” 
replied  her  husband  with  a  slight 
laugh  ;  “  they  learned  too  tough  a  lesson 
the  last  time  to  be  at  their  tricks  again 
so  soon.  The  boys  will  have  a  jolly 
time,  as  they  say  ;  and  you  will  enjoy 
the  change  of  air  and  scene,  too,  I  hope.” 

It  was  now  getting  well  on  towards 
the  middle  of  May.  The  delightful 
cool  season — like  a  diluted  New  England 
Indian  summer — was  at  an  end,  and 
the  days  were  hot  and  grilling.  No 
rain  except  a  single  mango  shower  in 
February  (so  called  because  the  mango- 
trees  are  then  in  bloom)  had  fallen  for 
months,  and  the  ground  was  split  by  the 
heat  into  great  cracks.  Irving  felt  his 
mouth  grow  parched  as  he  looked  at  it. 
For  several  days  the  heat  had  been  in¬ 
tense.  Early  as  the  two  boys  had  risen 
that  morning  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the 
ponies,  they  had  found  the  sun  ahead 
of  them  ;  he  was  just  lifting  his  great 
red  head  above  the  horizon  at  5.30.  As 
the  day  wore  on,  and  the  heat  crept  up 
in  the  nineties,  poor  Arthur  began  to 
experience  a  peculiar  sensation. 

Arthur’s  trouble  was  the  result  of 
the  continued  and, to  him,  unaccustomed 
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heat.  “  Prickly  ”  is  a  very  common  com¬ 
plaint  in  hot  climates.  The  skin,  espe¬ 
cially  where  the  clothes  press  upon  it, 
rises  into  red  pimples  which  tingle  and 
burn  just  as  one’s  foot  does  when 
“asleep.”  The  natives  of  India  use  a 
very  effective  implement  of  horn  for 
relieving  those  parts  of  the  back  which 
are  out  of  reach  of  the  hand.  This  they 
call  a  “back-scratcher.”  Play  was  out 
of  the  question,  for  Arthur  at  least ; 
and  his  only  relief  was  to  keep  in  the 
coolest  spot  he  could  find.  This  was  the 
east  verandah. 

Out  of  doors,  the  boys  could  see,  the 
heat  was  terrible.  As  the  day  dragged 
its  fiery  length  along,  the  air  became 
like  the  breath  of  a  furnace.  They 
watched  it  surge  up  from  the  scorched 
ground  in  great  heated  waves.  Once 
Arthur  caught  himself  snuffing  to  see 
whether  his  hair  was  not  singed.  Their 
eyes  grew  inflamed  and  smarted  terribly, 
simply  from  looking  out  into  the  glare. 
But  little  sign  of  life  did  they  see  out 
of  doors  that  day,  except  the  bullocks 
wearily  chewing  their  cuds  in  the  shade 
of  the  trees.  A  few  natives  clanked 
slowly  by  on  wooden  shoes,  or  limped 
gingerly  along  on  blistered  feet.  The 
trees  hung  dusty  and  lifeless.  The 
thirsty  crows  gasped  with  open  beaks 
and  half-raised  wings  under  the  limp 
leaves,  taking  themselves  off  now  and 
then  to  the  river  for  a  bath.  The 
spiny  lizards  even  sat  panting  on  some 
shady  branch.  In  the  river  the  great 
ungainly  water-buffaloes  wallowed  all 
day  long — the  only  creatures,  so  far  as 
Arthur  could  see,  that  enjoyed  existence 
on  such  a  day. 

“  Oh,  Irv,”  he  groaned,  “  how  I  wish 
I  was  a  water-bull.” 

“  A  what,  Art  ?” 

“  A  water-bull,  then  I’d — ” 

“Ha,  ha  !  A  water-bull  !  You  mean 
‘  water-buffalo,’  don’t  you  1  ” 

“  Well,  you  needn’t  laugh  at  a  fellow 
if  I  do.  I  mean  those  long-horned 
brutes  lying  in  the  water  yonder,” 
grumbled  Arthur. 

“  Boy  !  b — o — y  !  Please  bring  me  a 
glass  of  water  !  ”  shouted  Irving. 

Adusky  Hindu  servant, neatly  dressed 
in  flowing  white  garments,  and  a  gold- 
laced  turban,  hurried  up  in  response  to 
the  summons  with  an  unglazed  earthen 
water  ciyah,  or  goblet,  and  a  glass  in  his 
hands. 

“  Have  some,  Art  1  ” 

“No,  thank  you,  cousin.” 

When  Irving  had  slaked  his  thirst, 
and  the  servant  had  glided  noiselessly 
away  —  his  bare  feet  making  not  the 
least  sound  on  the  hard  plaster  floor  — 
Arthur  turned  to  his  cousin  with  wide- 
open  eyes. 

“  Why,  Irv,  he’s  not  a  boy  ;  he’s  a 
man  grown.” 

Irving  laughed.  “  Yes,  but  we  call 
them  all  boys  here  in  India,  you  know. 
Why,  old  Munaswami ’s  a  boy  yet,  and 
lie’s  at  least  a  hundred  years  old.  He 
hasn’t  got  a  single  tooth  in  his  head.” 

“How  funny,”  laughed  Arthur,  “never 
to  get  to  be  a  man.” 

All  that  day  the  host  of  servants  and 
peons  were  busy  packing.  Under  the 
trees  of  the  mango  grove  near  the 
bungalow  stood  a  number  of  queer 
native  carts.  The  construction  of  these 
vehicles  was  simple  but  very  effective. 
Two  stout  bamboo  poles  were  fastened 


securely  crosswise  of  the  tough  axle 
so  as  to  project  almost  an  equal  distance 
before  and  behind.  Across  these,  at 
intervals  of  a  foot  or  so,  other  pieces 
of  bamboo  were  secured  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  a  ladder,  forming  the 
bottom  of  the  cart.  An  arched  frame¬ 
work  of  other  bamboos,  some  four  feet 
high,  was  erected  over  this,  upon  which 
was  securely  tied  a  splint  mat.  In 
front,  the  two  bamboos  of  the  bottom 
came  together  and  were  tightly  lashed 
to  a  yoke.  As  this  yoke  was  as  long  as 
the  axle  it  made  it  difficult  to  upset 
the  cart,  or  “  bandy,”  as  it  was  called. 
The  bullocks  were  tied  to  this  yoke  by 
passing  a  bit  of  rope  around  their 
necks,  and  knotting  the  end  after  push¬ 
ing  it  through  a  hole  in  the  wood.  The 
space  between  the  two  tongue-pieces  of 
the  cart  was  interwoven  with  cord,  upon 
which  the  driver  could  sit  or  lie  asleep, 
with  feet  projecting  beyond  the  yoke, 
just  as  he  pleased. 

Into  these  bandies  an  incalculable 
amount  of  miscellaneous  goods  were 
being  packed.  The  boys  from  their 
shaded  perch  on  the  verandah  railings 
watcher!  the  process  of  loading  them 
with  eager  eyes.  They  saw  disappear 
under  the  spacious  coverings  chairs  and 
tables,  cots  and  mattresses,  dishes  for 
eating,  cooking,  and  washing  ;  boxes  of 
bottles  and  tins,  and  a  thousand  other 
things  which  they  knew  would  be  good 
when  opened  and  better  when  eaten — 
all  intended  to  make  life  enjoyable  on 
the  hills  looming  up  blue  in  the  distance 
yonder. 

When  the  two  majestic  elephants 
“  Giant  ”  and  “  Cruncher  ”  paced  slowly 
up  the  avenue  and  stopped  almost 
directly  beneath  where  the  boys  were 
seated,  Arthur’s  excitement  knew  no 
bounds.  He  went  into  an  ecstacy  of 
delight  when  the  black  drivers  came 
down  the  tails  of  the  huge  animals  hand 
over  hand,  and  fl  few  moments  later 
mounted  them  again  by  the  same  road. 
He  had  never  before  seen  anything  like 
that. 

“I  say,  Irv,  does  everybody  get  up 
that  way  ?  ” 

“N — o,  I  don’t  think  so,”  reluctantly 
replied  Irving,  half  inclined  to  have 
some  sport  with  his  cousin. 

“  Well,  but  how  do  they  get  up  then  ?  ” 

“  With  a  ladder,  of  course.” 

“  What  do  they  eat  ?  Grass  1  ” 

“Yes,  they  will  eat  grass  ;  but  leaves 
and  tender  branches  of  trees  form  their 
chief  food.  Every  morning  the  keepers 
take  them  out  to  the  jungle,  where  the 
great  intelligent  creatures  break  off' 
branches  of  trees,  load  them  on  their 
own  backs,  and  bring  them  home  to  eat. 
They  also  get  a  large  quantity — enough 
for  many  horses — of  gram  and  bran 
every  day.  They  love  to  trespass  in  the 
rice  -  fields  and  eat  the  green  crops. 
Before  putting  the  bunches  of  green 
paddy  in  their  mouths  they  deftly  strike 
it  against  their  knee  to  knock  the  mud 
from  the  roots.  When  you  give  an 
elephant  a  cocoa-nut,  he  rolls  it  under 
his  gi’eat  feet  to  detach  the  husk,  after 
which  he  cracks  the  shell  with  his 
grinders  and  drinks  the  milk  with  great 
relish. 

The  tents  in  which  the  party  were  to 
live  while  on  the  hills  were  by  this  time 
loaded  upon  the  elephants,  and  the  un¬ 
gainly  creatures  rose  slowly  from  their 
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ponderous  knees  and  moved  off.  The 
cartmen,  witli  much  shouting  and 
whacking  of  their  poor  bullocks,  not  to 
speak  of  surreptitious  twisting  of  their 
tails,  also  got  under  way  one  by  one, 
and  soon  the  spacious  compound  was 
deserted,  and  the  boys  knew  that  its 
quiet — broken  only  by  the  cawing  of 


epergne  in  the  centre  of  the  well-laid 
table,  the  quick-gliding  movements  of 
the  barefoot  servants  as  they  served 
the  various  dishes,  the  delicious  odour 
of  the  great  pine-apple  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  table,  had  a  strong  tendency,  he 
soon  found,  to  put  him  to  sleep.  Iiice 
and  curry  he  detested,  but  he  was  highly 


“  What  is  the  trouble  ?  ”  asked  Mr. 
Stillwell. 

“  Roy  says  the  1  yice  pudding  done 
set  down,  mam,’  ”  laughed  Mrs.  Stillwell. 
This  was  followed  by  a  general  laugh. 
“  Iced  pudding  sat  down.  How  1 
What  does  he  mean  %  ” 

“  Oh,  that  is  the  boy’s  way  of  saying 


the  numerous  crows — meant  bustle  yon¬ 
der  in  a  certain  little  dale  among  the 
hills. 

That  being  their  last  night  at  home 
for  some  time,  the  boys  were  accorded 
the  privilege  of  sitting  up  to  dinner. 
L’o  Arthur  Indian  dinners  were  a  great 
mystery,  and  as  this  was  only  his  second 
with  his  uncle  and  aunt,  there  was 
much  that  delighted  as  well  as  puzzled 
him.  The  noiseless  swaying  of  the  great 
punkah  overhead,  the  gentle  rustling  of 
the  delicate  maiden-hair  fern  in  the 


amused  to  see  his  cousin  hel}:>  himself 
liberally.  Then  the  “  boy  ”  passed  some 
curious  cakes,  called  appatfas,  as  large 
as  a  saucer,  of  wafer-like  thinness,  and 
very  crisp  and  brown.  He  could  eat 
one  of  these,  at  any  rate.  But  the  first 
taste  brought  the  water  to  his  eyes. 
The  cake  was  scorching  hot  with  red 
pepper ! 

Just  then  the  butler  approached  Mrs. 
Stillwell’s  chair  and  whispered  some¬ 
thing  in  her  ear. 

“Never  mind,  bring  it  on,”  she  said. 


that  the  heat  has  been  too  much  for  the 
pudding — that  it  has  melted.” 

There  was  another  laugh  at  this.  In 
due  time  the  “  yice  ”  pudding  was 
brought  on,  and  was  found  very  deli¬ 
cious,  notwithstanding  its  untimely 
collapse.  This  and  the  grateful  fruit 
dessert  soon  made  Arthur  forget  his 
experience  with  the  appadas ,  and  he 
retired  with  his  cousin  in  high  spirits 
over  the  events  of  the  day,  and  in  a 
iiutter  of  expectation  as  to  the  morrow. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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PRIZE  COMPETITION  S. 


(TENTH  SERIES.) 


0  N  SIDER- 
ING  llOW 
great  and 
general, 
during’  the 
past  nine 
years,  has 
been  the 
interest 
evinced  by 
our  readers 
in  these 
com  peti- 

tions,  rve  could  hardly  do  better  than  con¬ 
tinue  them,  increasing  at  the  same  time  in 
every  possible  way  their  scope  and  attrac¬ 
tions. 

We  sincerely  trust  that,  in  addition  to 
old  friends,  very  many  of  our  readers  who 
have  not  hitherto  taken  any  part  in  these 
honourable  and  stimulating  trials  of  skill 
will  now  pluck  up  heart  to  secure  a  place 
amongst  the  competitors,  and  show  the 
mettle  of  which  they  are  made.  Local 
friends,  it  should  he  ever  remembered  by 
aspirants  to  art  or  literary  success,  are  not 
always  the  safest  nor  best  judges  of  one’s 
capabilities,  and  it  should  prove  helpful  in 
every  way  to  have  one’s  work  tested  by 
competent  authorities  side  by  side  with 
that  of  others  of  one’s  own  age  resident  in 
all  parts  of  Great  and  Greater  Britain. 

We  start  our  competitions  for  the  present 
volume  with  the  following  subjects,  and 
hope  to  announce  others,  specially  chosen 
to  suit  all  classes  of  readers,  as  the  volume 
progresses.  We  should  like  to  repeat  here 
what  we  have  more  than  once  stated,  that 
where  there  may  seem  to  he  any  doubt  as 
to  our  exact  meaning  in  the  announcement 
of  subjects,  competitors  will  be  quite  safe 
in  following  their  own  judgment  in  the 
matter.  Our  one  object  in  offering  the 
Prizes  and  selecting  the  subjects  being  to 
help  our  readers,  they  may  be  quite  sure 
we  should  not  allow  any  deserving  worker 
to  suffer  because  of  a  mere  accidental  mis¬ 
understanding.  The  general  rules,  however, 
must  he  strictly  adhered  to  ;  and  in  no  case, 
can  ice  reply  to  inquiries  through  the  po  t, 
the  forwarding  of  stamped  and  addressed 
cn  vc lopes  notwithsta n  ding. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  year,  as  pre¬ 
viously,  we  start  with  subjects  likely  to 
afford  all  classes  a  fair  chance — boys  at 
home,  and  at  school ;  hoys  with  leisure  and 
opportunities,  and  boys  who  are  already 
engaged  in  the  sterner  duties  of  life  ;  boy's 
to  whom  a  preliminary  outlay  may  be  no 
great  object,  and  boys  who  rarely  have  a 
shilling  to  spare.  All  the  subjects  arc 
equally  open  to  every  bona-fide  reader,  irre¬ 
spective  of  sex  or  nationality,  within  the 
ages,  specified  ;  so  that  any  reader  may,  if 
so  disposed,  try  in  all  the  competitions. 


I.— Writing  Competition. 

As  a  really  good  legible  handwriting  is  becoming 
increasingly  appreciated,  especially  in  commercial 
life,  and  is  not  always  taught  and  recognised  as  it 
ought  to  he  at  our  public  schools,  we  have  decided 
to  make  our  first  competition  in  this  series,  as  in 
our  seventh,  one  calculated  to  test  the  skill  of  our 
readers  in  this  direction.  We  do  not  limit  the  style 
of  wilting  to  any  one  class,  whether  the  commercial, 
the  corresponding,  or  the  legal. 

We  offer,  then,  Thuee  Prizes,  of  One  Guinea 
each,  for  the  best  copy,  in  plain  handwriting,  of  the 


23rd  Psalm,  Authorised  Bible  Version.  Competitors 
will  be  taken  in  three  classes— the  Junior  Division, 
embracing  all  ages  up  to  14  ;  the  Middle  Division,  all 
ages  from  14  to  18 ;  and  the  Senior,  all  ages  from  18 
to  24. 

The  last  day  for  sending  in  is  January  31  St,  18S8 ; 
and  as  we  never  attempt  to  commence  the  adjudi¬ 
cation  until  the  prescribed  date  is  past,  nothing  is 
gained  by  competitors  in  hurrying  in  their  work.  [See 
"Rules  and  Conditions.’’] 


II.  -Carving  Competition. 

So  great  was  the  interest  shown  in  the  Carving 
'  Competition  of  a  “Viking's  Shield”  in  our  eighth 
1  series,  that  we  have  determined  to  give  further 
j  Prizes  in  connection  with  the  subject.  We  now, 
therefore,  offer  Two  Prizes,  of  Three  Guineas  and 
|  Two  Guineas  respectively,  for  the  best  Viking 
Helmet.  [See  drawing  on  page  37,  where  “  winged" 

!  helmets  are  shown;  also  our  hack  volumes,  or  the 
current  story  of  “  Edric  the  Norseman,’’  for  sugges- 
;  tions  as  to  form,  style,  etc.)  The  size,  wood,  tools, 
etc.,  are  left  entirely  to  competitors’  own  choice, 

|  hut  the  natural  difficulties  presented  by  some  woods 
j  over  others  will  of  course  he  taken  into  due  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  adjudicators. 

There  will  be  two  divisions — the  Junior,  including 
all  ages  up  to  18  :  and  the  Senior,  all  ages  from  18  to 
t  24.  The  higher  prize  will  go  to  the  division  furnish¬ 
ing  the  better  work. 

The  last  day  for  sending  in  is  February  28 th,  1888. 

!  [See  “  Rules  and  Conditions.’’] 


III.— Music  Competition. 

We  offer,  as  in  previous  years.  Two  Prizes,  of  Two 
\  Guineas  and  One  Guinea  respectively,  for  the  best 
!  musical  setting,  with  organ  or  pianoforte  accompani- 
I  ment,  of  any  of  the  verses  appearing  in  our  last 
[  volume  (Vol.  IX.),  or  in  the  Summer  and  Christmas 
Parts  of  1887.  There  will  he  two  classes— Junior,  all 
j  ages  up  to  18  ;  Senior,  from  18  to  24.  The  last  day 
\  for  sending  in  is  March  31st,  1888.  [See  “  Rules  and 
j  Conditions.’’] 


IV.— Fretwork  and  Carving  Compe¬ 
tition. 

Experience  has  proved  that  many  of  our  readers 
!  are  skilful  at  fretwork  and  artistic  designing  who 
would  hardly  shine  in  such  a  contest  as  that  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  above-mentioned  carving  competition. 
We,  therefore,  offer  Two  Prizes,  of  Two  Guineas 
and  One  Guinea  respectively,  for  the  best  Picture 
i  Frame  suitable,  as  to  size  and  style,  for  framing  the 
I  coloured  presentation  plate  issued  with  our  current 
:  monthly  part — “The  Albanian."  The  interior  size 
!  should  he  a  page  of  the  B.  0.  P.  ;  the  exterior ,  and 
I  also  the  choice  of  wood,  tools,  etc.,  are  left  entirely 
■  to  competitors’  own  selection,  hut  the  natural  difti- 
J  culties  presented  by  some  woods  over  others  will  of 
5  course  he  taken  into  consideration.  The  work  may 
j  be  wholly  in  carving— whether  sunk  or  in  relief — 

!  or  fretwork  may  he  combined  with  it.  The  divi¬ 
sions  as  to  age  will  be  precisely  the  same  as  in  the 
above  Viking  Competition  ;  but  the  last  day  for  send- 
|  incj  in  will  be  April  29 th,  1888.  [See  “  Rules  and 
Conditions 


V.— Illuminating  Competition. 

The  Illuminating  competitions  have  proved  so 
immensely  popular  with  readei-3  of  all  ages  and 
grades  of  skill  that  we  have  determined  to  continue 
them. 

We  offer  now  Four  Prizes,  of  Two  Guineas.  One 
Guinea  and  a,  Half,  One  Guinea,  and  Half-a-Guineu 
respectively,  for  the  best  Illumination  (in  oils  or 
water-colours)  of  any  of  the  sayings  of  the  Lord 
.Tesus,  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels.  Either  the 
Authorised  or  Revised  Version  may  he  followed. 
Competitors  will  be  divided  into  four  classes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  age,  and  one  Prize  will  be  awarded  in  each 
class.  First  class,  from  19  to  24 ;  second  class, 
from  15  to  19 ;  third  class,  from  11  to  15;  fourth 
class,  all  ages  up  to  11.  The  highest  Prize  will  go 
to  the  class  showing  the  greatest  merit.  Com¬ 
petitors  are  not  prohibited  from  using  purchased 
designs,  but  the  colouring  must  be  wholly  their 
own.  and.  other  things  being  equal,  the  preference 
will  be  given  to  original  work  throughout.  The  size, 
material,  etc.,  are  left  to  the  choice  of  competitors. 

The  last  day  for  sending  in  is  May  31st,  1888.  [See 
“  Rules  and  Conditions.") 


VI.— Literary  Competition. 

Lastly,  we  offer  Three  Prizes  of  One  Guinea  each 
for  the  best  set  of  verses  descriptive  of  or  founded 


on  the  drawing,  “A  Night  Attack,”  by  H.  J.  Walker, 
printed  on  page  37.  The  style  and  metre  are  left 
entirely  to  the  choice  of  competitors,  but  no  contri¬ 
bution  should  exceed  in  length,  say,  a  column  of  the 
B.  0.  P.  This  can  readily  be  ascertained  by  count¬ 
ing  the  lines.  Competitors  will  he  divided  into  three 
classes,  and  one  Prize  will  go  to  each  class— Senior 
Division,  all  ages  from  18  to  24  ;  Middle  Division,  all 
ages  from  14  to  18 ;  Junior,  all  ages  up  to  14. 

The  last,  day  for  sending  in  is  June  30th,  1888. 
[See  “Rules  and  Conditions."] 


RULES  AND  CONDITIONS. 

1.  No  article  of  any  kind  sent  in  to  us  in  compe¬ 
tition  will  be  returned,  whether  accompanied  by 
stamps  or  not— a  rule  rendered  necessary  by  the 
immense  number  of  readers  who  join  in  these  com¬ 
petitions.  To  return  in  all  cases  would  he  next  to 
impossible,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  make  exceptions. 
The  best  of  the  articles  may,  probably,  as  hitherto, 
be  sent  to  hospitals,  training-ships,  ragged-schools, 
and  other  useful  public  institutions,  as  a  gift  from 
the  readers  of  the  Bov's  OWN  PAPER.  The  result 

j  of  each  competition  will  be  duly  published  in  our 
I  columns,  and  no  questions  on  the  subject  can  be 
;  answered  through  the  post. 

2.  The  prize-winners  may  eithej'  receive  the  money 
itself,  or  the  money  value  in  such  approved  articles 
or  books  as  they  may  select.  In  all  cases  money  will 
he  sent  unless  we"  are  otherwise  instructed. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  Prizes,  handsome  “Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Merit,”  suitable  for  framing,  signed  by  the 
Editor,  will  he  awarded  to  all  the  more  meritorious 
competitors  who  may  fail  to  secure  prizes. 

4.  The  work  must  in  every  case  he  the  enmpeti- 
I  tor's  own— that  is,  must  be  the  product  of  his  own 

hands  and  brain  ;  though  of  course  any  aids  received 
merely  in  the  way  of  suggestion,  whether  from  books 
or  friends,  are  admissible. 

5.  All  MSS.  must  have  at  the  top  of  first  page  the 
full  name,  address,  and  age  of  sender,  clearly  and 
legibly  written,  thus:— 


Name  . 

Address  . 

Age  . 

in  the  case  of  the  Illuminations,  Carvings,  etc., 
these  same  particulars  should  be  written  on  a  sepa¬ 
rate  piece  of  paper,  which  should  also  bear  the  certi¬ 
ficate  (see  Rule  7).  and  must  be  stitched  (not  pinned) 
on  the  front  top  left-hand  corner,  or  gummed  to  the 
|  back. 

6.  All  the  subjects  are  equally  open  to  every  com- 
j  petitor,  but  where  any  competitors  may  try  for 

Prizes  in  two  or  more  of  the  subjects,  they  should 
be  careful  to  see  that  in  every  case  the  particulars 
I  are  repeated,  according  to  these  instructions  with  each 
!  separate  article. 

7.  All  contributions  should  be  certified  by  parent, 

clergyman,  minister,  teacher,  employer,  or  other 
responsible  person,  as  genuine  unaided  work.  By 
this  certificate  we  simply  mean  a  letter,  or  even  an 
endorsement  under  the  competitor's  name,  thus:  — 
“  I  hereby  certify  that  the  accompanying  article  is 
the  unaided  work  of - Signed - . 

S.  All  letters  or  packets  mn«t  be  plainly  marked 
outside  “Prize  Competition,  Class  — ,”  and  must  he 
addressed  to  “The  Editor,  Bov’s  Own  Paper,  56, 
Paternoster  Row,  London,”  the  carriage  being,  of 
course,  in  all  cases  prepaid. 
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FRIENDS. 


SONG  FOR  BOYS. 

Words  and  Music  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  FoXELL, 
B.A.,  B.MUS.  (LOND.) 


cres. 
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jol  -  ly  lit  -  tie  fellows,  V  ith  eyes  as  bright  as  day.  And  e  -  ven  in  thar.  ear  -  ly  time,  And  in  those  tender  years,  To  -  ge  -  ther  they  en  - 
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|  1st,  &c.,  time.  1 1  Bast  time 


m 


Faith  -ful  and  fast, 


True  till  the  last,  .  .  Still  they  were  friends,  .  .  .  al-ways  friends,  friends. 


1st,  &c.,  time.  Last  time.  :S:  ; 


wt 


s  r 


'Z?'  *  S3' 


msm 


They  used  to  help  each  other, 
Whatever  work  might  come, 

If  one  failed  in  an  answer 
The  other  did  the  sum. 

O’er  Cresar’s  stirring  page  they  pored, 
And  Homer’s  glorious  song, 

And  always  where  the  one  was  weak 
The  other  came  out  strong ! 


They  both  were  great  at  cricket, 

’Twas  grand  to  see  them  play  ; 

For  while  one  batted  steady, 

The  other  slogged  away. 

And  even  when  the  “Vac.”  came  round 
They  kept  together  then, 

And  so  the  friendship  lasted  on 
Until  the  hoys  grew  men. 

Chokus. 


When  college  days  soon  followed, 

Together  both  w  ent  up ; 

They  w  orked  through  all  together, 

For  medal  and  for  cup. 

They  both  rowed  in  their  college  boat. 
They  joined  in  all  the  games, 

And  when  the  list  at  last  came  out 
A  bracket  joined  their  names  ! 

Chorus. 

5 

And  so  when  growing  older, 

And  going  down  life’s  hill, 

Although  their  years  were  many 
They  stuck  together  still. 

They  loved  to  think  of  bygone  times 
And  schoolboy  days  recall ; 

It  made  them  happy  then  to  think 
They’d  been  firm  friends  through  all. 

Chorus. 
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THE  BOY’S  OWN  MODEL  LOCOMOTIVE, 

AND  HOW  TO  BUILD  IT. 


A  l 


YOU  will  nowr  require  to  drill  a  hole  at  A 
(Fig.  10)  for  the  chimney,  which  should 
lie  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Then  cut  a  slot  in  the  bottom  of  the  boiler 
six  inches  long  by  an  inch  and  a  half  wide, 
commencing  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  for¬ 
ward  end  of  the  boiler. 

Now  take  a  sheet  of  copper  and  cut  a 
piece  about  six  inches  and  a  quarter  long  by 
six  inches  broad,  and  bend  it  over  a  wooden 
roller  to  the  shape  shown  at  Fig.  12,  keeping 
it  an  inch  and  a  half  apart  between  A  B.  Cut 
also  two  other  pieces  of  copper  to  the  shape 
of  your  bent  sheet  (Fig.  12),  and  make  it 


long  enough  to  reach  to  the  dotted  line. 
These  form  the  two  ends,  which  may  be 
placed  an  eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  edges, 
as  in  Fig.  13,  and  soldered  in  place,  and  the 
projecting  rims  turned  over  and  sweated 
with  solder  from  the  outside  in  the  same 
manner  as  you  did  to  the  boiler-ends  in 
Fig.  11.  Then  drill  a  three -quarter-inch 
hole  ar  B  (Fig.  13)  for  the  bottom  of  chim- 

D _ 

ff\  > 


Fig.  13. 

ney-tube  to  go  into,  and  cut  a  piece  of  three- 
quarter  inch  brass  tubing  of  sufficient  length 
to  pass  out  at  top  of  boiler  about  half  an 
inch,  as  shown  at  A  (Fig.  10).  You  can 
then  hammer  out  a  rim  or  flange  on  the 
bottom  end  of  chimney- tube,  and  push  it 
up  through  the  hole  in  the  copper  box  and 
solder  it  in  place  from  the  top,  as  at  A 
(Fig.  14). 


Now  drill  a  couple  of  small  holes  at  each 
end  of  the  box  B  C  (Fig.  14)  ;  these  should 
lie  rather  more  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  to  allow  an  eighth  of  an  inch  tube 
to  pass  through. 

Get  two  twelve-inch  lengths  of  hard-drawn 
steam-piping  of  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  dia¬ 
meter,  and  with  your  screw-plate  put  a 
thread  on  each  end  of  about  half  an  inch 
in  length,  then  drill  some  holes  in  any  odd 
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r  of  “  The  Boy's  Own  Model  Launch  Engine,”  e 
PART  III. 

piece  of  brass  plate,  and  with  the  screw- 
taps  form  eight  nuts  to  fit  the  threads  on  the 
piping,  and  finish  them  up  to  shape  with  a 
file. 

Then  take  the  piping  and  bend  it  very 
gently,  to  prevent  it  cracking,  round  a  bar 
of  iron  or  handle  of  some  tool  held  in  the 
vice  until  it  is  of  the  form  shown  at  Fig.  15. 


I  H 

Fig.  15. 

Do  each  one  the  same,  and  then  mix  a  little 
turps  with  some  white-lead  and  smear  each 
end  where  you  have  formed  the  screws, 
taking  care  not  to  get  any  into  the  tubes, 
and  they  might  have  a  plug  of  paper  put  in 
temporarily  to  prevent  it. 

Now  put  a  nut  on  at  either  end  as  far  as 
the  thread  will  allow  it,  and  smearing  a 
little  white-lead  round  the  holes  drilled  in 
ends  of  box  B  c  (Fig.  14).  Push  the  tubes 
ir.  from  the  inside  and  screw  up  firmly  with 
the  remaining  nuts  in  the  position  shown  at 
Fig.  16.  The  inside  nuts  can  then  be 


Fig.  16. 


tightened  up  with  a  spanner,  and  if  you 
have  carefully  done  this  you  will  never  lie 
troubled  with  any  leakage,  no  matter  what 
pressure  you  may  get  in  the  boiler. 

These  tubes  are  immensely  strong,  and 
from  their  small  size  the  water  in  them  is 
raised  quickly  to  a  higher  temperature  than 
that  contained  in  the  rest  of  the  boiler, 
causing  a  continual  circulation  to  take 
place  and  a  constant  supply  of  steam  to  be 
formed. 

The  box  can  now  be  placed  in  the  boiler 
through  the  slot  cut  in  the  bottom,  taking 
care  that  the  top  of  box  is  not  more  than 
half  way  up  the  boiler,  as  in  B  (Fig.  10). 
This  will  leave  a  portion  projecting  below' 
the  lower  edge  of  boiler,  like  c.  This  part 
protects  the  flame  of  the  lamp  from  being 
blown  away  by  the  draught  caused  by  tra¬ 
velling  along,  and  which  would  cause  you 
to  lose  steam.  Solder  it  firmly  in  position 
from  the  outside  to  prevent  the  flame  touch¬ 
ing  any  soldered  portion.  Also  solder 
neatly  round  A  (Fig.  10). 

The  chimney  can  be  made  from  another 
piece  of  three-quarter-inch  brass  tube. 


.,  etc. 


Chuck  it  in  the  lathe,  and  turn  it  up 
bright,  and  put  a  collar  on  it  at  A  (Fig.  17) 


B 


1 

r  6 

Fig.  17. 


to  allow  it  to  push  on  to  the  piece  of  tube 
left  projecting  at  A  (Fig.  10). 

The  top  of  chimney,  or  bell-mouth,  B 
(Fig.  17),  w-ili  require  turning  in  the  lathe 
also,  and  fitted  on  neatly. 

The  steam  chest  D  (Fig.  10)  is  a  brass 
casting  you  can  turn  up  also,  and  after 
cutting  a  circular  hole  in  top  of  boiler  of 
about  an  inch  in  diameter  it  can  he  either 
screwed  or  soldered  on,  previously  putting 
the  steam-pipe  E  in  position  by  drilling  a 
hole  at  F,  and  after  bending  it  as  shown, 
pass  it  through  at  F  and  solder  in  place. 

The  top  of  pipe  F,  should  be  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  from  top  of  inside  of 
steam  chest. 

Before  soldering  on  the  steam  chest  drill 
a  couple  of  holes,  as  at  G  H  (Fig.  10),  one 
for  the  small  lug  G  to  be  screwed  into* 
which  holds  one  end  of  the  lever  of  the 
safety-valve,  and  that  at  H  should  be  drilled 
conical  with  a  rhymer,  and  the  valve  H  can 
be  turned  in  the  lathe,  and  afterwards 
ground  to  fit  the  hole  with  a  little  emery 
and  water,  by  means  of  a  slot  cut  across 
the  top  and  worked  round  with  a  screw¬ 
driver. 

The  spring-case  of  safety-valve  I  is  easily 
made  from  a  piece  of  the  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  brass  tubing,  and  use  some  small,  hard 
brass  wire  to  form  the  spring  of.  When 
finished  it  should  be  hooked  to  the  eye 
screwed  into  boiler  at  v. 

The  manhole,  or  screw  head,  K,  is  used  to 
refill  the  boiler  by  when  it  has  steamed  low, 
and  will  require  to  be  turned  up  to  shape  ; 
and  the  bed  l  it  screws  into  can  be  firmly 
soldered  on  the  boiler,  having  first  drilled  a 
hole  slightly  larger  than  the  diameter  of 
the  screw  itself,  which  should  be  sufficiently 
large  to  allow  an  ordinary  tin  funnel  to  be 
used  to  refill  by,  and  the  screw  ought  to  be 
long  enough  to  hold  a  leather  washer  under 
the  head  to  keep  it  steam-tight. 

The  whistle  >1  will  require  a  hole  drilled 
for  it  to  be  screwed  into,  and  that,  as  also 
the  steam-tap  N  and  water-tap  o,  can  be 
bought  cheap  ready  to  put  on,  and  is  more 
satisfactory  than  making  them  yourself. 
But  should  you  wish  to  do  so,  the  method  I 
have  described  in  Vol.  VII.  previously  men¬ 
tioned,  of  making  an  oil-cup  applies  equally 
to  these. 

The  tap  o  should  be  screwed  in  at  a 
slightly  higher  level  than  the  top  of  box  B, 
and  when  W'orking  the  engine,  should  steam 
issue  from  it  when  turned  on  instead  ol 
water,  you  ought  to  immediately  blow  off 
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steam  l>y  safety-valve  h.  Then  unscrew  K, 
and  reliil  the  boiler  with  water. 

I>y  this  time  the  framework  will  no  doubt 
be  quite  dry,  and  you  can  then  clean  and 
polish  the  boiler  and  attach  it  to  the  frame 
by  a  screw  or  solder  at  the  forward  end,  and 
the  steam-pipe  N  can  be  screwed  on  to  the 
projecting  piece  of  tube  left  at  r,  whilst 
you  also  screw  a  short  length  of  pipe  into 
the  steam-box  of  engine  through  a  hole  in 
the  bed-plate.  Then  bend  it  up  to  the 
steam-tap  and  solder  t  hem  carefully  in  posi¬ 
tion  ;  this  will  hold  the  after  end  of  boiler 
firmly. 

Go  over  every  soldered  joint  to  see  if  any 
small  hole  is  left,  and  resolder  where  neces¬ 
sary,  as  a  hole  in  the  boiler  not  larger  than 
a  pin's  point,  would  prevent  you  getting  any 
pressure  of  steam  in  the  boiler,  as  the  water 
would  all  blow  out. 

When  so  far  complete  you  can  either 
lacquer  or  paint  the  boiler  as  suits  your 
fancy,  and  whilst  it  is  drying  there  will  be 
time  to  make  the  lamp  Fig.  18. 

It  is  simply  an  oblong  box  made  of  tin 
or  any  piece  of  thin  metal  you  may  have, 
and  should  be  one  inch  and  a  quarter  wide 
by  live  inches  long  and  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  deep.  To  make  it,  cut  a  piece  of 
tin  four  and  a,  half  inches  by  five  inches, 
and  bend  it  to  shape,  then  solder  the  two 
edges  together  and  cut  two  ends  to  lit. 
Push  them  in  and  solfl&r  in  place. 

Then  cut  three  pieces  of  brass  quarter- 
inch  tubing  into  three  quarter- inch  lengths, 
drill  holes  in  top  of  lamp  and  insert  them, 
allowing  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to 
project,  as  at  a  (Fig.  17) ;  then  solder  them 
on  four  pieces  of  bent  wire  (C  C  c  c) 
by  which  to  hang  the  lamp  by  means  of 
two  wire  pins  run  through  them  and  small 
holes  drilled  in  sides  of  projecting  piece  c 
(Fig.  10). 

The  screw-filler  b  (Fig.  IS)  will  have  to 


Fig.  18. 


be  soldered  in  also,  and  when  complete  the 
tubes  A  may  be  tilled  with  cotton  wick  and 


See  that  all  the  taps  are  turned  off;  and 
if  there  is  no  leakage  from  careless  work¬ 
manship,  you  will  lind,  on  turning  the  steam 
j  tap  on,  the  locomotive  will  run  beauti- 
j  fully,  and  will  travel  at  great  speed  either 
on  a  smooth  oil -cloth  or  wood  floor. 

I  will  presently  explain  how  to  make  a 
set  of  rails,  on  which  she  would  run  much 
quicker  still ;  but  for  this  engine,  if  you 
make  a  small  tender  of  the  shape  shown  at 
Fig.  19,  and  fasten  it  at  any  angle  by  the 


;  set-screw  on  the  foot-plate  of  the  engine 
j  shown  at  N  Fig.  2,  the  model  will  run  in 
|  any  sized  circle  you  may  wish,  without 
lines,  according  to  the  angle  you  fix  the 
tender  to  the  engine  at. 

Wooden  coal  trucks,  etc.,  you  can  easily 
make  to  complete  the  train  if  you  wish  ; 
I  but  of  course  each  one  is  an  extra  load  for 
I  the  engine  to  draw,  and  will  prevent  it 
going  as  quickly  as  when  alone. 

Tin  is  the  best  material  to  use  for  the 
tender,  as  no  great  strength  is  required  ;  in¬ 
deed,  it  should  be  made  as  light  as  possible, 
j  The  wheels  and  axles  you  must  finish  in  the 
I  same  manner  as  those  on  the  engine  ;  and 
!  it  could  be  made  into  a  tank,  to  hold  an 
[  extra  supply  of  spirit,  by  soldering  a  piece 
j  of  tin  round  the  inside,  and  covering 
it  in  with  another  piece  cut  to  shape,  and 
fitted  with  a  screw-nut  to  fill  by,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  18. 

If  you  have  carefully  followed  these 
simple  directions,  and  also  practically  car¬ 
ried  them  out,  you  will  be  able,  and  no 
doubt  anxious,  to  try  your  constructive 
powers  on  a  more  complete  model,  and  I 
will  therefore  endeavour  to  help  you  to  do 
so. 

Should  you  be  able  to  draw,  you  will 
find  it  a  great  help  if  you  carefully  sketch 
out  on  a  sheet  of  cartridge  paper  the 
locomotive  to  the  exact  size  you  intend 
building  it. 


cost  fifty  pounds  to  buy  ready  finished  ;  and 
if  you  turn  the  wooden  models  for  the  cast¬ 
ings  yourself,  and  use  sheet-iron  for  the 
framework,  etc.,  where  possible,  the  total 
expense  will  not  be  so  very  great. 

i)o  not  forget  it  requires  time  and  patience 
if  you  wish  to  make  a  good  job  of  it. 

Fig.  20  is  a  side  view  of  the  locomotive  in 
its  finished  state,  and  we  will  begin  to 
work  at  it  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
former  model,  viz.,  with  the  framework;, 
but  as  some  of  my  readers  may  have  a  pre¬ 
ference  for  some  special  type  of  engine 
other  than  the  one  drawn,  they  can  easily 
build  it  from  the  following  directions,  and 
keeping  the  same  proportion  in  size  as  in 
Fig.  20,  1x111011  is  drawn  to  an  eighth-inch 
scale. 

The  entire  length  should  be  about  three- 
feet  two  inches,  and  the  bed-plate  thirty- 
live  inches  by  nine  inches  wide.  The 
driving  -  wheels  are  eight  and  a  quarter 
inches  in  diameter,  and  the  leading- wheels 
five  and  a  quarter  inches,  and  about  six  and 
a  half  inch  gauge,  viz.,  the  space  between 
the  lines  on  which  the  wheels  run. 

The  cylinders  should  be  one  and  three- 
quarter  inch  bore  by  two  and  a  half  inch 
stroke,  which  will  give  sufficient  power  to 
drive  the  engine  at  a  high  rate  of  speed, 
with  301b.  to  501b.  of  steam.  The  boiler- 
is  twenty-eight  inches  long,  including 
smoke-box,  by  five  inches  diameter. 

In  Fig.  20  I  have  lettered  the  various, 
parts,  and  it  will  be  well  to  look  over  them 
carefully,  as  this  engine  differs  materially 
from  the  previous  model  in  its  arrangement, 
being  constructed  exactly  similar  to  a  real 
engine. 

A  is  the  chimney,  B  steam-blast  used  to 
increase  the  intensity  of  the  fire,  and  is 
worked  by  rod  C  running  through  the  hol¬ 
low  handrail  D,  and  ending  in  handle  F. 
G  the  steam-dome  and  safety-valve  is  the 
same  pattern  as  previously  used,  H  extra 
safety-valve,  worked  from  foot-plate  ;  x 
steam-whistle,  K  wind-guard,  L  starting- 
lever,  M  smoke-box  (with  door),  N  O  spring- 
buffers  ;  l'  is  the  line-clearer,  or  wheel- 
guard  ;  q,  leading-wheels,  and  E  R  driving- 
ditto  ;  S  one  of  the  cylinders,  with  piston- 
rod  and  guides  bolted  to  frame,  and  showing 
double  connecting  rod  at  T  T  ;  U  U  are  the 
springs  which  support  the  weight  of  the 
boiler,  ete. ,  on  the  axle-bearings  ;  the  spring 


the  lamp  about  three  parts  full  of  methylated 
spirit,  which  will  give  a  clear  smokeless 
flame. 

You  can  now  start  your  locomotive  by 
filling  the  boiler  about  three  parts  full  of 
hot  water,  and  then  hooking  the  lamp 
underneath  ;  you  will  soon  get  a  good  pres¬ 
sure  of  steam  up. 


You  can  then  take  all  the  measurements 
from  it,  which  will  prove  to  be  a  saving  in 
time  and  trouble.  Of  course  the  larger  you 
make  the  engine,  the  more  expensive  the 
castings  and  materials  will  be  ;  but  if  you 
persevere  in  making  the  locomotive  I  am 
about  to  describe,  you  will  have  a  model  of 
real  value  to  you,  and  which  would  probably 


j  on  rear  wheel  does  not  show,  being  inside 
j  the  safety-guard  and  handrail  v.  w  is  the 
!  back-pressure  valve,  through  which  the 
water  is  thrown  by  the  force-pump  into  the 
boiler  ;  and  X  is  the  blow-off  tap  to  clear 
j  the  model  from  all  water  after  having  used 
it ;  and  V  shows  the  side  of  ash-pan. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  PLAY. 

And  now  for  a  few  “  dribbles  ”  on  tilings 
in  general.  A  football  eleven  lights 
its  battles  with  four  arms.  These  four 
are  goal-keeper,  backs,  half-backs,  and  for¬ 
wards.  The  object  of  the  first  two  is  to  get 
rid  of  the  ball  immediately  ;  no  delay  is 
permissible  to  them;  “Away  with  it”  is 
their  motto  ;  so  long  as  it  goes  it  matters 
little.  The  object  of  the  half-backs  is  to 
get  rid  of  it,  but  with  discretion  ;  unlike 
the  back,  the  half-back  must  be  careful  as 
to  where  it  goes.  The  ball  is  almost  sure 
to  come  the  right  way  from  the  back,  but 
from  the  half-back  it  may  go  in  quite  the 
wrong  way.  Hence,  while  the  back  can 
kick  his  very  hardest,  the  half-back  must 
restrain  himself,  and  be  contented  with 
skilfully  passing  the  ball  on.  He  must 
never  kick  without  thinking  where  he  is 
kicking.  He  is  on  the  debatable  ground, 
in  possession  of  the  strategical  point.  Be¬ 
hind  him  are  the  backs,  whose  endeavour 
is  to  get  rid  of  the  ball ;  before  him  are 
the  forwards,  whose  object  is  never  to  leave 
the  ball  until  it  is  through  the  posts. 

In  football,  combination  is  the  secret  of 
success.  No  one  player  should  stick  to  the 
ball  an  instant  longer  than  he  can  do  best 
work  with  it.  The  moment  he  reaches 
another  player  with  a  better  opening  for  the 
moment,  he  should  pass  it  to  him,  knowing 
that  it  will  come  back  again  whert  his 
chance  comes.  In  a  typical  team  there  are 
no  star  players,  and  the  goal  is  won  by  the 
efforts  of  the  eleven,  and  not  by  the  efforts 
of  any  individual.  Under  the  existing  rules 
there  is  no  room  for  gallery  kicking  or  sin¬ 
gle-handed  work.  All  have  to  combine,  all 
have  to  be  busy,  and  the  ball  to  get  down 
the  field  has  to  zigzag  across  it  like  a  boat 
beating  to  windward  to  avoid  the  penalties 
that  strew  the  straight  path.  To  win  you 
must  dribble  and  pass,  and  passing  is  the 
chief  accomplishment.  But  to  pass  pro¬ 
perly  you  must  know  your  man,  and  trust 
him,  and  hence  you  must  play  with  him. 
And,  like  the  best  cricket  eleven,  the  best 
football  eleven  is  that  which  oftenest  plays 
the  strict  game  together. 

And  in  playing  the  game  it  is  as  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  foot  was  made  for 
kicking  and  the  head  was  made  for  think¬ 
ing.  A  practice  is  increasing  of  “head¬ 
ing  ”  the  ball,  in  which  the  head  takes  the 
place  forbidden  to  the  hands.  This  has 
become  so  popular  in  some  parts  that  foot¬ 
ball  is  fast  gaining  for  itself  the  name  of 
headball.  In  the  old  manuals,  when  it 
said,  “  use  your  head,”  it  did  not  mean  use 
it  muscularly,  but  use  it  mentally.  How¬ 
ever  pretty  the  performance  may  look  when 
lialf  a  dozen  men  are  hitting  up  the  ball 
like  so  many  goats  until  it  seems  as  though 
one  of  their  heads  had  got  loose,  and  was 
in  vain  endeavouring  to  drop  on  the  right 
neck,  you  may  rest  assured  that  the  goal¬ 
keeper  would  rather  have  the  ball  butted 
than  kicked. 

dust  as  in  cricket  it  is  easier  to  catch  a 
ball  that  is  thrown  than  one  that  has  been 
hit,  so  in  football  it  is  much  easier  to  deal 
with  a  ball  that  has  been  headed  than  one 
that  has  been  kicked.  The  heading  busi¬ 
ness  should  be  kept  well  under  control  ;  all 
things  being  equal,  headers  versus  headers 
may  win,  but  headers  versus  kickers  will 
certainly  lose.  This  has  been  clearly  shown 
during  the  last  few  seasons  where  the  crack 
team  has  been  “surprised”  by  the  headed 
ball  instead  of  being  headed  back,  being 
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dropped  to  the  ground  and  kicked  through 
before  the  head’s  mental  effort  Lad  grasped 
the  muscular  need.  It  will  be  found  sound 
play  never  to  head  in  front  of  a  goal,  for  it 
gives  the  keeper  an  advantage  of  which  he 
is  seldom  loath  to  avail  himself. 

If  the  goal-keeper  is  wise  he  always  uses 
his  hands,  and  never  kicks  until  he  is 
obliged  to.  And  he  does  not  throw  the  ball 
straight  out,  but  sends  it  to  the  right  or  left. 

The  acuter  the  angle  the  line  of  the  ball 
|  so  thrown  makes  with  the  goal-line  the 
more  is  the  space  narrowed  between  the 
goals  for  the  enemy’s  return.  Let  those 
who  have  not  tried  it  make  a  diagram  of 
the  apparent  distance  as  altered  by  the 
angle,  and  they  will  learn  something  that 
may  be  valuable  to  them  in  another  'way. 

Let  A  B  be  the  goal  posts  eight  yards 
apart,  and  C  D  the  course  of  the  ball  as 
thrown  out  by  the  keeper.  If  it  is  thrown 
out  straight,  as  in  Fig.  1,  the  whole 
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A  i - c - 1  B 

front  is  clear  for  the  return  ;  but  throw  it 
out  as  in  Fig.  2, 


and  the  available  width  for  the  return  is 
uiminished  in  the  proportion  of  E  F  to  A  B. 
Throw  the  ball  out  just  to  graze  the  post,  as 
in  Fig  3, 


AC  B 


and  the  chances  are  as  E  F  is  to  A  B  ;  in 
other  words,  two  kicks  must  take  the  place 
of  one,  for  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  the 
ball  in  on  such  a  slant. 

The  goal-keeper  should  not  run  out  more 
than  is  necessary,  and  he  should  always 
keep  cool  and  ready  for  emergencies.  He 
is  the  most  important  member  of  his  side, 
for  it  is  of  no  use  his  forwards  geting  goals 
if  he  is  to  lose  goals,  whereas  if  he.  saves 
his  goals  the  other  side  cannot  possibly 
win.  The  forwards  are  wasting  time  work¬ 
ing  hard  if  all  is  not  right  “  at  home.” 

The  secret  of  successful  backing  is  back 
ing-up.  As  soon  as  a  back  gets  off  to  stop 
some  dangerous  rush,  the  other  back  should 
drop  into  his  place.  It  should  be  an  axiom 
with  football  players  that  the  unexpected  is 
bound  to  happen,  and  no  man  of  their  side 
should  be  unsupported  ;  they  may  “  let  him 
have  his  head,”  but  they  should  be  ready 
to  take  on  as  soon  as  his  career  is  run. 

In  the  newest  arrangement  of  the  field 
three  half-backs  are  provided  for  instead 
of  two.  This  is  in  answer  to  the  tactics  of 
keeping  the  wing  players  in  reserve,  leaving- 
eight  men  to  do  the  rough  work  and  two  to 
“  confer  the  artistic  merit  ”  by  coming  with 
a  rush  when  least  expected.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  with  strong  forwards  the 
three  half-back  arrangement  is  the  best. 

A  half-back  should  know  instinctively 


which  of  his  forwards  can  do  the  best  at  the 
moment  with  the  ball,  and  to  him  he  should 
pass  it  on.  His  most  useful  kicks  are  with 
his  instep  and  side  of  his  foot,  for  wiliness 
more  than  strength  will  be  required  of  him. 
His  object  is  to  speed  the  ball,  and  when  it 
comes  from  the  enemy’s  side  to  so  arrange 
matters  that  it  falls  an  easy  prey  to  his 
own  backs.  In  fact,  the  backs  and  the  for¬ 
wards  are  his  messengers  ;  in  the  attack  he 
must  choose  to  which  of  the  forwards  the 
ball  shall  be  given,  and  in  the  defence  he 
must  choose  to  which  of  the  backs  he  must 
trust.  When  there  are  three  half-backs  the 
outer  ones  take  the  corner  kicks. 

The  forwards  are  the  fighting  division  of 
the  team.  To  them  the  hard  mechanical 
work  belongs.  They  should  be  ready  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  ball  from  the  half-backs  and  deal 
with  it  at  once,  and  dealing  with  it  they 
should  not  yaw  about  the  ground  playing 
thread-the -needle  with  each  other,  but  keep 
their  relative  positions,  and  get  the  ball 
through  by  passing  instead  of  following. 
Nothing  looks  so  bad  as  to  see  a  forward  all 
over  the  field,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on 
the  other  ;  the  left-hand  man  should  always 
be  the  left-hand  man,  and  the  right-hand 
man  should  always  be  on  the  right  hand. 
Let  the  ball  travel  across  as  often  as  pos¬ 
sible,  but  do  not  let  the  same  man  follow  it 
in  its  devious  course.  The  more  the  passes 
the  better  chances,  and  if  the  attack  can  be 
chosen  freely,  choose  to  shoot  at  the  goals 
from  one  of  the  wings.  All  the  football 
oracles  lay  stress  on  the  rieed  of  the  centres 
to  be  sure  shots.  The  ordinary  captain  bears 
this  in  mind  and  prepares  accordingly.  Let 
the  sure  shots  be  ready,  by  all  means,  but 
carry  the  goal  from  the  unsuspected  wing. 
And  get  the  ball  within  reach  of  the  goal 
by  skill  and  activity  rather  than  strength. 
Charge  not  at  all,  hustle  not  at  all,  head  hut- 
little,  and  never  turn  your  back  on  your  foe. 

(THE  END.) 


A  Prairie  Yacht. 

A  YACHT,  the  invention  of  Dr.  H.  M. 
Wheeler,  of  Grand  Forks,  Dakota,  is  a 
novel  craft  that  sails  over  the  snow  on  the 
prairies  at  the  rate  of  from  thirteen  to 
sixteen  miles  an  hour,  and  even  faster  when 
there  is  a  good  hard  crust  on  the  snow. 

-  The  yacht  is  32  feet-  in  length,  width  of  beam 
14  feet,  mast  20  feet,  main  boom  32  feet,  gaff 
12  feet,  jibboom  114  feet.  The  runners  are 
!  strong  toboggans  9  feet  long,  the  front  ones 
being  1  foot,  and  the  rear  ones  6  inches 
I  wide.  The  front  runners  have  a  central 
I  shoe  2  feet  long,  projecting  1 T  inches  to 
prevent  “drifting.”  The  body  of  the  boat 
is  raised  above  the  runners  1  foot.  The 
framework  is  3  feet  across  the  stern,  and 
the  tiller  is  attached  directly  to  the  rear- 
runner.  Dr.  Wheeler  says  in  his  letter  : — 
“  Our  country  is  a  vast  table-land,  and  with 
the  exception  of  ravines  and  water-courses  is 
apparently  as  level  as  the  floor.  We  have 
no  fences,  except  small  enclosures  for  stock, 
hence  we  have  plenty  of  ‘sea  room.’  My 
mast  is  as  high  as  will  go  under  telegraph 
wires,  and  even  now  sometimes  encounters 
them,  on  which  account  I  have  rigged  an 
iron  fender  shaped  like  an  old-fashioned 
figure  4,  with  a  line  running  from  front 
angle  to  bowsprit.  When  the  front  face 
of  this  4  strikes  a  telegraph  wire  the  wire 
bounds  up  and  over  it,  and  the  yacht  passes 
along/’ 
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Problem  No.  188. 

By  P.  G.  L.  F. 

BLACK.  "I 


I  white.  5  +  1=0  pieces. 

White  to  play,  anil  mate  in  three  (3)  moves. 


Solutions. 

Problem  No.  177.— 1,  B — K  R  7,  KorP 
moves.  2,  11 — B  6  or  B  7,  or  lvt — B  2  or 
takes  P  mate  ace. 

Problem  No.  178. — 1,  P— Q  4,  PxP  (or 
a,  b).  2,  Q — Bo,  P  x  Q  (or  c).  3,  R — K 5  mate, 
(c)  Any  other  move.  3,  Q  x  P  at  Q  5  or  to  B  2 
mate. — («)  KxR.  2,  Q — B  2  (ch. ),  K  x  P. 
3,  Q — B  5  mate. — (b)  Any  other  move. 
2,  Q  x  lv  P,  and  3,  Q  or  Kt  mates  ace. 

Problem  No.  179. — 1,  Kt — Q6,  P — B4. 
2,  B— R  S,  P— B  3.  3,  Kt— Kt  7,  K— K  5.  4, 
Kt — B  5  double  check  and  mate. 

Problem  No.  180.— 1,  B— B  8,  P — R  6.  2, 
P — Q  8  becoming  a  R,  P — R  7.  3,  B  x  P  (dis. 

ch. ),  Iv  x  B.  4,  R — Q  R  8,  B — Kt  sq.  5,  R 

7  (ch),  B — B  2.  6,  R — K  Kt  sq.,  K  moves 

dis.  ch.  and  mate. 

Problem  No.  181.— 1,  KxP,  any  move. 
2,  Kt  mates  accordingly. 

Problem  No.  182.— 1,  B— B  sq.,  PxPor 
K — K  5  (or  a,  b).  2,  P— Q  4  (ch. ),  any.  3,  Q 
mates  at  K7,  K3  or  Q  3  acc. — (a)  P — B  4.  2, 

Q — B3  (ch.),  and  Q,  B  or  P  mates  acc. — (b) 
K— Q  3.  2,  Q— K  6  (ch. ),  K— B  4.  3,  Q— Kt  6 
mate. 

Problem  No.  183.— 1,  Kt— K  3,  and  2, 
Kt  mates  direct  or  by  discovery. 

Problem  No  184.— l,  Kt  x  P,  K — K  5  (or 

ci, b,c).  2,  Q — K  6  (ch. ),  K— Q  6  or  B  6.  3,  Kt 
— Kt  4  or  Kt — R4  mate  acc. — (a)  K — Kt  o.  2, 
Q— K  Kt  6  (ch. ),  Iv — B6  or  R  6.  3,  Kt — Q4or 
Q — Kt  3  mate  acc. — (L)  K — Kt  7.  2,  Q — Iv2 
(ch. ),  lv — R  6  or  Kt  S.  3,  Kt — B  4  or  Q — K  B 

2  mate  acc. — (c)  B — Kt  7.  2,  Q — B  4,  B 
moves.  3,  Kt — R4,  mate. 

Problem  No  1S5.— 1,  R— K  4,  R— Kt  5 
(or  a,  b,  c).  2,  R — B  4  (ch. ),  R  or  K  x  R  or  K 
— K  4  or  Kt  4.  3,  Q  xRP  or  B  P,  or  Kt — Q 

3  mate  ace.—  (a)  R  x  R.  2,  Q  x  R  P  (ch.),  Iv 

— B  5.  3,  Kt — Q  3  mate. — (b)  K — Kt  4.  2, 
Kt — Iv  (5  (ch. ),  lv — R  3  or  B  4.  3,  Q — Kt  7  or 

R  7  mate  acc.— (c)  R— R  8.  2,  Q — R  7  (ch.), 
K — Kt  4.  3,  Kt — K  6  mate. 


BoyV  Own  iBiyer. 


To  Chess  Correspondents. 

J.  A.  W.  H. — The  four-mover  now  seems 
to  be  correct  with  the  Iv  on  Iv  Kt  2,  but,  as 
you  say,  you  had  better  try  to  improve  it 
still. 

G.  H.  M. — Problems  in  accordance  with 
the  Jubilee  Chess  were  composed  in  the 
year  1879,  as  the  following  stratagem  of 
twenty  pieces  by  H.  F.  L.  Meyer  shows  : — 
White,  Iv  e  7  ;  M  li  1  ;  N  f  2  ;  0  a  4,  f  G  ; 
P  b  4,  c  1,  c  2,  d  1.  Black,  lv  e  5  ;  M  a  1, 
a  3  ;  N  b  3  ;  P  c  6,  c  7,  d  2,  d  3,  d  4,  f  4,  f 
5.  White  mates  in  five  (5)  moves. 


0Ioru'5poni)cncc. 


Anxious  to  Learn.— 1.  One  of  the  best  of  the 
practical  papers  is  “Amateur  Work,”  a  sixpenny 
monthly  magazine,  published  by  Ward,  Lock,  and 
Co.  2.  We  answer  no  queries  on  receipt  of  stamped 
directed  envelope.  If  they  are  not  answered  here 
they  are  not  answered  at  all,  and  the  enclosure  of 
a  stamp  makes  no  difference. 

Le  Canne  de  .fouR.— 1.  The  holes  are  air-bubbles. 
In  making  lead  castings  you  should  melt  the 
metal  thoroughly,  and  skim  it,  and  then  pour  it  in 
very  steadily.  2.  In  measuring  a  river  you  get  at 
tire  width  by  making  a  similar  triangle  on  the  hank 
you  are  on.  But  a  stick  A  on  the  bank  opposite 
some  tree  or  landmark  n  ;  on  the  other  bank  lower 
down  the  river  plant  another  stick  c,  opposite  an¬ 
other  landmark  n.  Join  A  B  and  A  D.  Produce 
B  A  to  E,  and  l)  A  to  F.  Along  A  F  take  some  point 
where  you  can  draw  a  line  from  G  in  A  F  to  H  In  A  E 
equal  to  A  c  and  parallel  to  it.  Then  A  H  will  be 
equal  to  B  A,  which  is  the  width  of  the  river. 
3.  You  are  not  allowed  to  make  explosives  without 
a  licence  from  the  dome  Office.  When  you  have 
got  the  licence,  and  had  your  buildings  passed  by 
the  inspector,  xve  will  tell  you  how  to  set  to  work. 

C.  P.  P.  —  1.  The  chess-trees  are  a  piece  of  oak  or 
other  hard  wood  bolted  to  the  top  sides  of  a  ship 
before  the  gangway  for  hauling  the  main  tack 
down  to.  The  trestle-trees  are  two  pieces  of  hard 
wood  standing  fore  and  aft  on  the  hounds.  The 
cross-trees  are  two  pieces  of  hard  wood  which 
stand  athwart  ships  on  scores  cut  into  the  trestle- 
trees  :  the  tops,  when  present,  are  rested  on  the 
cross-trees.  The  spirketting  is  the  strake  of 
planks  immediately  over  the  waterway,  extern  i:ig 
up  so  as  to  form  the  lower  sill  of  the  port.  Tuo 
stemson  is  a  large  arching  piece  of  compass  timber, 
bolted  inside  of  the  apron  to  the  stem.  The  stern- 
son  is  a  knee-piece  of  oak  scarplied  into  the  keel¬ 
son  and  fayed  into  the  throats  of  the  transoms. 
The  keelson  is  an  inner  keel  laid  along  the  middle 
of  the  floor  timbers.  2.  The  lightest  boat  is  the 
dingey,  which  is  fourteen  feet  long  ;  the  jolly-boat 
comes  next,  say  it  is  eighteen  feet  long  ;  then  the 
gig,  say  twenty-four  feet  long  ;  then  the  cutter,  say 
twenty-eight  feet  long ;  then  the  galley,  say  thirty- 
two  feet  long  ;  then  the  pinnace,  of  the  same 
length  ;  and  then  the  launch,  say  forty  feet  long. 

F.  C.  F’rancis. — To  “get  water-colours  to  look 
shiny  ”  mix  them  with  gum-water. 

H.  Nuron.  — 1.  Topsails  are  not  necessary  for  small 
schooners  ;  in  fact,  they  do  better  without  them. 
The  more  you  cut  up  a  sail  plan  the  weaker  you 
make  it.  2.  The  keel  must  always  he  included  in 
the  depth.  You  can  get  the  curves  off  a  boat  by 
arranging  a  row  of  pencils  on  a  T-square  side  by 
side,  pandean-pipe  fashion,  and  pushing  each 
pencil  close  up  to  the  boat's  side  and  clamping 
them  in  position.  On  removing  the  boat  you  will 
find  that  a  line  through  the  pencil-points  will  give 
you  the  curve.  You  can  also  get  the  curve  by 
bending  slips  of  thin  lead  against  the  hull. 

Frater.— Take  the  coins  to  the  Coin  Department, 
British  Museum,  w.c. 

Willow.— The  hundred  has  been  made  by  the  same 
man  in  an  innings  only  thrice  ;  in  a  first-class  match 
twice.  The  hist  occasion  was  at  Lord's  in  July, 
1817,  when  W,  Lambert,  playing  for  Sussex,  made 
107  not  out  in  the  first  innings,  and  157  in  the 
second.  The  second  occasion  was  during  the  Can¬ 
terbury  week  of  1S68,  when  Mr.  \V.  G.  Grace,  for 
South  of  the  Thames,  made  130  in  the  first  innings, 
and  102  not  out  in  the  second.  The  third  occasion 
was  at  Gloucester,  in  the  Kent  v.  Gloucestershire 
return  match  of  1887,  when  Mr.  W.  G.  Grace  made 
101  in  the  first  innings  and  103  not  out  in  the 
second.  In  minor  matches  the  feat  has  been 
accomplished  about  half  a  dozen  times. 

Bibliophile.— The  process  is  too  long  for  us  to 
describe  here.  You  will  find  instructions  ou  book¬ 
binding  in  all  branches  in  t  lie  fourth  volume  of 
Spon’s  “  Workshop  Receipts,’’  price  five  shillings. 
It  is  published  at  125,  Strand. 


Deutsche  Forelle.—  See  our  article  on  “Fishing 
Stations  near  London"  in  the  part  for  April,  1882. 

A  Questioner.— 1.  “Through  Fire  and  Through 
Water  was  in  the  fifth  volume.  It  began  in  the 
May  part  of  1882.  2.  It  depends  on  the  season  of 
tlie  year.  The  rate  is  about  nine  knots.  3.  No. 

S.  B.—  Louisiana,  at  the  time  the  events  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  taken  place,  was  all  the  region  west 
of  the  Mississippi  extending  from  the  Mexican 
Gulf  to  British  America.  It  was  claimed  by  France 
in  1803,  and  the  French  sold  their  claim  to  the 
United  States  for  fifteen  millions  oi  dollars.  This 
old  Louisiana  is  now  cut  up  into  the  central 
States. 

Archie  Charles  E.  — We  had  articles  on  balloons, 
giving  patterns  of  the  gores,  in  November  pari, 
1880. 

Furniture.— Mix  together  thoroughly  one  part  each 
of  lac  varnish  and  wood  spirit  with  two  parts  ot 
raw  linseed  oil.  Try  this  on  the  table-top.  It  is 
generally  a  first-rate  “reviver."  A  simpler  prepa¬ 
ration  is  vinegar  mixed  with  twice  its  bulk  of 
spirits-of-wine,  and  then  added  to  as  much  linseed 
oil  as  would  form  a  third  of  the  mixture. 

Egg-otist.— Tt  is  very  hard  indeed  to  name  birds'- 
eggs  from  water-colour  sketches,  unless  every 
detail  lie  most  carefully  attended  to.  Of  the  four 
which  you  send,  No.  1  is  that  of  the  tree  pipit,  and 
No.  4  that  of  the  common  hunting ;  Nos.  2  and  3 
are  not  sufficiently  clear  and  exact. 

P.  Webber.  —  Pinch  butterflies  and  tliin-bodied 
moths  sharply  at  the  base  of  the  wings  between 
the  thumb  and  finger.  In  the  case  of  larger  ones, 
put  a  drop  or  two  of  chloroform  or  benzine  collas 
into  the  box  containing  them. 

Lepidoptera. — The  only  hook  that  we  can  really 
recommend  is  Newman's  “  British  Butterflies  ami 
Moths,”  whicli  you  con  obtain  from  any  of  the 
London  dealers.  Its  cost  is  £1,  but  it  is  well  wortli 
the  money. 

A  Reader  of  the  B.  O.  P. — Write  to  Mr.  Cooke, 
30,  Museum  Street,  London,  W.C. 

Conn  Y  G. — The  only  trustworthy  book,  with  coloured 
plates,  upon  caterpillars  is  that  by  the  late  William 
Buchler,  now  being  published  by  the  Ray  Society 
This  is  a  really  magnificent  work,  and  you  cannot 
have  a  better. 

H.  (Oxford.)  —  Woodlice  are  crustaceans,  and  feed 
entirely  upon  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  sub¬ 
stances.  They  are  very  fond  of  moisture,  and 
during  drought,  or  in  diy  spots,  they  are  never  to 
he  seen.  As  to  getting  rid  of  them,  our  own 
experience  is  that  one  can’t. 

East  Dulwich.— It  is  a  trade  term,  and  the  proper 
way  to  spell  trade  terms  is  as  the  trade  spells 
them.  If  you  were  to  get  a  larger  dictionary  you 
would  find  the  additional  meaning.  Never  argue 
on  what  is  “not  in  the  dictionary."  At  the  same 
time,  as  outsiders,  xve  should  spell  the  word  as  you 
do. 

dv  SoAo-ycvp. — The  plant  is  the  Lousexvort  (Pedicu- 
laris  paluslris ),  one  of  the  Scropliulariaceoe. 

A.  E.  Gregory. —Engineers  in  the  Royal  Navy  have 
to  pass  in  as  students  by  competitive  examination, 
and  be  specially  trained  ou  the  Marlborough  and 
at  Keyliam.  For  particulars  see  hack  numbers. 

Sheet  anchor. — In  our  second  article  we  had  a 
practical  article  on  “  Hammocks,  and  all  about 
Tiiem.” 

Yachtsman.— You  can  get  the  fittings  for  a  model 
brig  from  Stevens,  Model  Dockyard,  Aldgate  ;  or 
Bateman’s  Model  Dockyard  in  Fleet  Street. 

A  Carpenter. — No  book  on  drill  would  make  you 
groiv.  Better  join  the  volunteers,  and  get  drilled. 
Practise  with  Indian  clubs. 

WAGSTAFF. — To  clear  your  skin  you  xvant  earlier 
rising,  more  morning  bathing,  healthier  food,  and 
more  exeieise.  The  pimples  come  because  your 
system  is  out  of  order. 

Mot.— We  cannot  repeat.  We  had  a  series  of 
articles  on  “Fire  Balloons,  and  Hoxv  to  Make 
Them,"  in  the  third  volume.  They  xvere  in  the 
parts  for  November  and  December,  1880 ;  and 
January,  1S81. 

Garland.— 1.  Write  for  particulars  to  Secretary  of 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  Camden 
Town,  London,  N.w.  2.  There  is  a  “Guide  to 
Accountancy.”  published  by  Gee  arul  Co.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  next  examinations  apply  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Institute  of  Chartered  Account¬ 
ants,  Copthall  Buildings,  E.c. 

Tike.— The  boat  xvould  cost  about  £20.  The  rent 
xvould  be  about  a  shilling  a  xveek,  but  it  might  be 
much  more.  Tt  is  better  to  hire  a  boat  from  a 
builder,  and  let  him  keep  his  oxvn  boat  at  his  oxvn 
risk. 

Charles.— In  distillation  you  heat  the  liquid  to 
steam,  and  then  condense  the  steam.  The  proper 
way  is  to  have  a  glass  retort  in  which  to  boil  the 
water,  and  let  the  long  tubular  neck  lead  into  a 
xvorm. 

E.  Taylor.— As  a  beginner  your  best  plan  xvould  be 
to  xvrite  to  Mr.  Pitman,  Amen  Corner,  Paternoster 
Roxv.  He  xvill  send  you  price  list  of  books  on  Short¬ 
hand. 
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been  told  that  the  pub¬ 
lic-house  stood  close  by 
the  roadside,  it  com¬ 
forted  me  to  reflect 
that  even  in  my  dazed 
and  stupid  state  I  could 
hardly  have  missed  it. 

When  I  had  walked 
about  three  miles 
the  sun  rose,  and 
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CHAPTER  VII. — THE  BUSH-FIRE. 

"I IT" eauy,  footsore  and  dirty,  l  trudged 
VV  along  the  dusty  track,  wonder¬ 
ing  whether  it  could  be  possible 
that  I  had  passed  the  Travel¬ 
ler’s  Rest  ;  but  as  I  had 


“  There  was  a  terrific  blaze." 


I  felt  felt  more  done  up  and  thirsty  with 
each  step  after  that.  In  fact  the  thirst 
was  becoming  most  distressing,  when 
suddenly  I  heard  a  dear  old  familiar 
sound  which  promised  food,  water, 
rest,  everything  I  most  needed  !  Yes, 
the  loud  discordant  crow  of  an  old 
cock  sounded  as  sweetest  music  to  my 
ears  and  helped  me  to  quicken  my  pace 
till  I  came  to  a  clearing  in  the  forest, 
in  the  centre  of  which  stood  a  cottage. 

Yes,  here  was  the  Traveller’s  Rest  at 
last,  and  never  was  signboard  more 
appropriately  named  !  There  was  the 
traveller  himself  rudely  depicted  with 
a  bundle  on  his  back,  and  holding  out  a 
pannikin,  but  I  did  not  linger  to  admire 
this  work  of  art,  and  lost  no  time  in 
knocking  at  the  door,  which  was  opened 
by  a  bare-footed  girl  with  unkempt 
hair  and  bleared  eyes.  I  was  too  parched 
with  thirst  for  an  unnecessary  word,  and 
walked  past  her  into  an  empty  kitchen 
with  a  huge  fireplace.  I  threw  down 
my  swag  and  asked  for  a  drink  of  water. 
The  girl  seemed  as  taciturn  as  I  was, 
for  she  merely  pointed  first  to  a  panni¬ 
kin  and  then  to  a  bucket,  and  told  me 
to  help  myself.  I  needed  no  second 
invitation,  but,  dipping  my  pannikin 
into  the  water,  drank  again  and  again 
until  my  thirst  was  satisfied. 

“  My  word  !  but  you  were  pretty  dry,” 
remarked  the  damsel. 

“Yes,”  I  replied,  “this  is  the  first 
drink  I  have  had  since  yesterday  after¬ 
noon,  and,  what  made  matters  worse 
for  me,  I  was  chased  about  the  bush  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  by  a  drunken 
teamster.” 

“That  must  have  been  Red  Tom,” 
said  the  girl  ;  “  he  left  here  last  night 
about  eleven  o’clock  pretty  well  drunk 
and  took  a  bottle  with  him  for  the  road. 
It  was  a  good  job  you  were  able  to  give 
him  the  double,  or  you  wouldn’t  have 
been  here  now. 

“  Indeed,  and  why  not  1  ” 

“  Well,  it’s  just  this  ;  when  Red  Tom ’s 
drunk  he’s  mad,  and  when  he’s  mad 
he’d  just  as  soon  kill  a  man  as  not. 
One  day  he  was  on  the  spree  here,  and 
he  and  another  chap  had  a  fight ;  they 
both  tumbled  down,  and  whiles  they  was 
on  the  ground  Tom  bit  t’other  chap’s  ear 
clean  off  and  then  chewed  it  up  ;  my 
word,  but  he  is  a  brute-beast  when  he’s 
in  drink  !” 

“  Yes,  I  am  very  thankful  I  did  not 
fall  into  his  clutches  ;  and  now  tell  me 
if  1  can  have  a  room  here  and  some 
breakfast.” 

“  Yes,  but  it’s  only  just  six  o’clock,  and 
the  missus  ain’t  up  yet.  You  can  go 
into  that  bedroom  if  you  like,  and  have 
a  wash  and  a  lie-down  and  the  girl 
pointed  to  a  door  opening  into  a  lean-to. 
The  room  was  small,  but  fairly  clean, 
with  a  little  bedstead,  a  chair,  a  tin  of 
water  on  a  box,  and  a  broken  looking- 
glass  for  its  furniture.  I  caught  sight 
in  the  latter  of  a  face  besmeared  with 
dust  and  charcoal  and  a  pair  of  blood¬ 
shot  eyes,  which  I  hardly  recognised  as 
my  own  property. 

A  good  wash  was  nearly  as  enjoyable 
as  the  big  drink  in  the  kitchen  had 
been,  and  I  can  never  forget  the  relief 
of  taking  my  boots  off.  1  threw  myself 
on  the  bed,  closed  my  aching  eyes,  and 
slept  till  the  girl  called  me  for  break¬ 
fast.  The  landlord  and  his  wife  were 
downstairs,  and  invited  me  very  civilly 
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to  join  them  at  their  meal,  though  both 
they  and  their  children  regarded  me,  I 
could  see,  with  some  curiosity. 

The  breakfast  was  plain  but,  ample, 
and  1  did  full  justice  to  a  dish  of  capital 
mutton  chops  and  several  eggs — my 
first  meal  for  more  than  twenty-four 
hours,  with  a  tramp  of  thirty  miles  into 
the  bargain. 

“  I  suppose  you’ll  not  be  going  any 
farther  to  day  ?  ”  remarked  the  land¬ 
lord  as  we  rose  from  breakfast.  “  Any¬ 
how,  I  wouldn’t  advise  you  to  try  it ; 
the  land-wind  has  set  in,  and  we  shall 
have  a  regular  scorcher  before  the  day 
is  out.” 

“No,  I  shall  not  go  on  to-day,”  I 
replied  as  I  walked  to  the  door  and  met 
a  blast  from  the  terrible  east  wind, 
which  was  blowing  clouds  of  dust  along 
the  road  and  carrying  scraps  of  paper, 
straws,  and  dead  leaves  high  into  the 
air,  whilst  the  fowls  stood  in  the  shade 
of  the  verandah  with  their  beaks  wide 
open,  gasping  with  the  heat. 

Presently  the  landlord  came  into  the 
room,  and,  giving  his  wife  the  key  of 
the  bar,  told  her  not  to  draw  a  drop 
more  liquor  for  any  one  without  his 
sanction,  as  he  could  smell  a  bush-fire, 
which  must  be  travelling  with  the  wind 
in  the  direction  of  the  homestead.  The 
good  woman  looked  uneasy  at  this  piece 
of  news,  and  I  asked  her  if  she  antici¬ 
pated  any  danger. 

“  Well,  yes  ;  there  is  always  danger,” 
she  answered,  “  when  a  land-wind  is 
driving  a  bush-fire  in  front  of  it.  But 
we  are  pretty  clear  of  the  bush  here, 
and  the  traffic  has  worn  away  the  grass 
about  the  premises.  We’re  obliged  to 
shut  up  the  bar,  for  it  wouldn’t  do  to 
have  the  sawyers  and  other  men  drunk, 
as  it’s  more  than  likely  there  will  be 
plenty  to  do  before  night,  and  we  shall 
want  them  all  to  lend  a  helping  hand, 
maybe.” 

The  anticipations  of  the  good  woman 
were  soon  fully  realised,  for  in  about  an 
hour’s  time  two  teamsters  came  driving 
up  to  the  inn  like  perfect  Jehus,  and 
reported  that  they  had  been  compelled 
to  throw  away  their  loads  on  to  the 
road  and  drive  as  fast  as  possible  with 
empty  carts  to  save  their  own  and  their 
horses’  lives,  that  the  fire  was  coming 
along  on  each  side  of  the  road  at  the 
rate  of  several  miles  an  hour,  and  would 
be  with  us  in  a  very  short  time.  Even 
as  they  spoke  dense  volumes  of  black 
smoke  came  drifting  towards  us,  making 
the  atmosphere  thicker  and  hotter  than 
ever. 

We  were  aii  soon  fully  employed  ; 
every  bucket  and  tub  was  quickly  filled 
with  water,  and  the  men  on  the  place 
cut  down  a  quantity  of  green  boughs 
with  which  to  beat  out  any  fire  that 
might  approach  or  be  blown  on  to  the 
homestead.  Scarcely  were  our  prepara¬ 
tions  completed  when  we  heard  the 
crackling  and  roaring  of  the  flames,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  we  saw  the  fire  run¬ 
ning  along  the  ground  towards  us.  No 
wonder  the  teamsters  had  been  obliged 
to  drive  for  their  lives  !  The  flames, 
driven  by  the  fierce  east  wind,  came 
racing  along,  licking  up  everything 
before  them  in  their  desolating  course. 
Now  and  again,  when  a  dead  tree 
caught  fire,  the  flames  would  crackle 
and  roar  with  increased  fury,  creating 
a  terrific  blaze.  Then  perhaps  the  dry 


tendrils  of  a  thickly-massed  creeper 
would  catch  a  flying  spark,  and  the 
fire  would  sweep  right  up  to  the  top  of 
a  high  tree  and  then  pass  on,  leaving  it 
all  black  and  smouldering. 

The  terrific  roaring  of  the  flames,  the 
dense  volumes  of  smoke,  and  the  occa¬ 
sional  crashing  of  timber,  all  tended 
to  render  the  long  hours  of  the 
night  during  which  we  watched  and 
waited  awful,  but  grand  beyond  the 
power  of  words  to  describe. 

It  was  just  before  daylight  when  the 
terrible  enemy  came  within  our  reach, 
slowly,  indeed,  at  first,  but  with  deter¬ 
mined  fury.  Our  little  band  of  de¬ 
fenders  had  each  armed  himself  with  a 
big  bough,  and  a  stack  of  such  boughs 
lay  within  easy  reach.  Owing  to  the 
timber  having  been  cleared  away  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  place,  the  fiercest  flames 
swept  along  on  each  side  of  us.  But 
there  was  plenty  of  work  to  do,  for  as 
the  wind  drove  the  fire  along  every 
blade  and  twig  of  the  scant  vegetation 
caught  light ;  besides  which,  fragments 
of  blazing  bark,  leaves  which  were  one 
red  glow,  and  even  fiery  boughs,  were 
blown  in  our  direction,  and  appeared  to 
set  the  very  ground  they  touched  alight. 
The  advanced  guard  of  bushmen  were 
there,  however,  ready  to  meet  the  foe, 
and,  bush  in  hand,  1  joined  their  line, 
each  man  beating  with  desperate 
energy  at  the  patches  of  flame  running 
along  the  ground  towards  the  little 
house.  Sometimes  the  fire  would  resist 
all  attempts  in  one  particular  spot  to 
beat  it  out,  and  then  its  opponents 
would  shout  for  help,  and  we  all  rushed 
to  their  aid,  lighting  a  desperate  battle 
amid  clouds  of  dust  and  volumes  of 
black  smoke.  Then  when  our  united 
efforts  had  stopped  the  danger  in  that 
direction,  it  only  needed  a  glance  in 
another  to  see  the  tongues  of  flame 
licking  up  everything  before  them  and 
gaining  on  us  with  frightful  rapidity. 

And  so  we  fought  on  till  the  first  sun 
rays  seemed  to  have  more  effect  in 
quenching  the  blaze  than  anything  we 
had  been  doing,  and  there  came  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  pause  and  rest.  The  women 
and  children  had  worked,  in  their  way, 
as  hard  as  we  men  had  done  in  ours. 
All  the  night  they  brought  us  buckets 
and  pannikins  of  water  from  the  well, 
as  well  as  fresh  boughs  from  the  stack 
in  our  rear.  Indeed,  without  their  help 
we  must  have  fallen  from  suffocation 
and  exhaustion. 

At  last  the  battle  was  over,  but  the 
blackened  faces,  singed  hair  and  whis¬ 
kers,  and  the  laboured  breathing  and 
coughing  of  the  men,  told  how  sharp 
and  fierce  had  been  the  struggle  for 
even  a  narrow  victory.  Yes,  it  had  been 
a  terrible  fight.  With  aching  chests, 
parched  throats,  and  scorched  eyes  we 
at  last  returned  to  the  house.  The  land¬ 
lord  and  his  wife  were  loud  in  their 
praises  and  thanks  for  the  services  we 
had  rendered  them,  and  gave  practical 
expression  to  their  gratitude  by  dis¬ 
tributing  food  and  beer  in  unlimited 
quantities.  I  tried  a  draught  of  beer, 
but  it  tasted  warm  and  sickening,  and  I 
felt  much  too  exhausted  to  take  food  ; 
so  with  several  of  the  others  I  went  off' 
to  the  well,  where  we  enjoyed  delightful 
drinks  of  cold  water,  and  cooled  our 
heated  heads  in  the  horse-trough,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  risk  of  a  chill.  How- 


ever,  there  did  not  appeal'  to  be  much 
danger  of  such  a  fifing,  for  the  heat  was 
so  intense  that  it  s  reined  impossible  to 
•obtain  relief  for  more  than  a  few 
seconds. 

We  spent  the  rest  of  the  long1  day  in 
trying  to  cool  down,  and  to  obtain  a 
little  fresh  air,  but  both  these  objects 
were  difficult  of  attainment,  for  the  sun 
was  hot,  the  tires  round  about  us  hotter 
still,  and  the  land-wind  drove  us  into 
the  house,  which  felt  hotter  than  all,  for 
a  batch  of  bread  had  just  been  drawn 
from  the  oven. 

However,  all  things  must  have  an 
end,  and  after  the  sun  had  gone  down 
the  land-wind  moderated,  and  we  were 
at  last  able  to  take  some  food  and  lie 
down,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  yet  thank¬ 
ful  that  we  had  escaped  the  worst  con¬ 
sequences  of  so  terrible  a  bush-lire  and 
had  still  a  roof  over  our  heads. 


■CHAPTER  VHI. — SHINGLE-SPLITTERS’ 
YARNS. 

When  I  awoke  next  morning  I  felt  as 
though  some  one  had  given  me  a  good 
thrashing.  My  arms  and  legs  were  still, 
every  bone  in  my  body  ached,  a'nd  my 
•eyes  smarted  painfully  from  the  heat 
and  smoke  of  the  night  before. 

The  landlord  and  his  wife  no  doubt 
saw,  as  I  sat  at  breakfast  with  them, 
that  I  was  suffering  from  over-exertion, 
for  they  kindly  invited  me  to  remain 
for  another  day  as  their  guest.  1 
gladly  accepted  the  suggestion,  for  I 
was  quite  unlit  for  anything  but  the 
complete  rest  which  the  cooler  state  of 
the  atmosphere  now  permitted.  The 
land-wind  had  quite  blown  itself  out,  and 
the  temperature,  though  still  high,  was 
no  longer  suffocating.  In  the  afternoon 
I  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  do  a  little 
washing  on  my  own  account,  but  my 
barefooted  friend,  having  detected  me, 
promptly  ordered  me  to  ‘‘get  out  of 
that,”  for  she  would  do  the  bits  of  things 
for  me,  an  offer  I  gratefully  accepted. 

Next  day,  after  dinner,  the  landlord 
told  me  that  he  was  going  to  drive  to 
some  splitters’  huts  about  fifteen  miles 
off,  but  in  the  same  direction  in  which 
I  was  travelling,  and  added  that  1  might 
have  a  seat  in  his  spring-cart  so  far.  I 
•gladly  availed  myself  of  this  chance  of 
getting  a  lift  along  my  road,  and,  pack¬ 
ing  up  my  swag,  shook  hands  with  the 
landlady,  gave  a  small  tip  to  my  bare¬ 
footed  friend,  and  was  soon  jogging 
along  the  roacl  towards  Fielder’s  Farm, 
still  thirty  miles  off 

How  different  the  bush  looked  that 
day  !  Nothing  but  blackness,  smoke, 
and  desolation  in  every  direction  ;  the 
only  relief  to  the  eye  coming  from  a 
burning  or  smouldering  log,  which  made 
a  patch  of  lurid  glow  amid  the  sur¬ 
rounding  gloom.  Occasionally  we  saw 
a  still  burning  tree  fall  with  a  crash  to 
the  ground,  or  heard  a  distant  thud, 
which  told  chat  some  forest  giant  had 
at  last  given  in  to  the  fire  which  had  for 
forty-eight  hours  been  eatina'  out  his 
hollow  trunk.  About,  eig!  t  miles  from 
the  inn  we  found  ourselves  obliged  to 
drive  round  the  two  heaps  of  smoulder¬ 
ing  grain  which  the  teamsters  had  flung 
out  into  the  track  in  order  to  facilitate 
their  escape,  and  a  little  arther  on  we 
-suddenly  seemed  to  emerge  from  the 
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blackened  and  smouldering  bush,  and 
our  eyes  were  once  more  gladdened  and 
refreshed  by  the  cool  green  of  the  shrub 
which  formed  the  dense  growth  of  the 
forest. 

The  remainder  of  the  drive  was  plea¬ 
sant  enough  ;  and  at  sundown  we 
reached  two  small  huts,  standing  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards  back  from  the 
track.  A  cheerful  fire  crackled  and 
blazed  in  front  of  the  sylvan-looking 
little  dwellings,  and  several  men  sat 
or  lounged  near,  some  smoking,  and  one 
absorbed  in  reading  a  tattered  bit  of 
newspaper :  these  were  the  shingle- 
splitters. 

They  appeared  very  pleased  to  see 
the  landlord,  who  had  not  only  brought 
them  a  fresh  supply  of  provisions,  but 
a  couple  of  bottles  of  beer,  which  were 
very  soon  opened,  and  we  all  fell  to 
talking.  The  landlord — who  never  could 
remember  my  name — gave  the  assem¬ 
bled  company  to  understand  in  a 
general  way  that  I  was  a  young  chap 
just  out  from  the  old  country,  who  had 
helped  manfully  to  put  out  the  fire  at 
the  Traveller’s  Rest,  and  was  now  on 
his  way  to  Fielder’s  Farm. 

“  And  how  did  the  fire  get  started, 
gaffer  ?  ”  asked  a  big  bearded  fellow ; 
“  teamsters,  I  suppose.” 

“  Yes,”  answered  the  landlord,  “  two  of 
them  came  driving  into  the  yard  with 
empty  carts,  and  said  they  had  chucked 
out  their  loads  to  save  themselves.” 

“  Just  so,”  said  the  big  man,  “we  saw 
these  same  two  go  by  the  day  before  the 
fire  started,  and  I  wouldn’t  mind  betting 
my  bottom  dollar  that  they  never  took 
the  trouble  to  put  their  camp  fire  out 
before  leaving  that  same  morning. 
They  knew  right  well  what  leaving 
your  fire  in  means,  all  the  same.  It 
means  a  spark  bouncing  out,  a  blaze 
among  the  dry  grass,  and  a  fire  that 
perhaps  destroys  thousands  of  pounds’ 
worth  of  property.  Where  would  we 
have  been  if  the  fire  had  chanced  to 
start  to  windward  of  us  1  Why,  we 
should  have  lost,  at  the  very  least,  a 
hundred  jiounds’  worth  of  shingles.” 

Every  one  had  something  to  say  on 
the  subject,  but  the  conversation  was 
soon  interrupted  by  the  call  of  “Tea-ho!” 
and  we  all  gathered  round  the  fire  to 
partake  of  a  regular  bushman’s  meal  of 
tea,  mutton,  and  damper.  There  must 
have  been  some  one  with  a  genius  for 
cooking  among  the  men,  for  the  food, 
plain  and  even  coarse  as  it  was,  could 
not  have  been  better  made.  After  tea 
pipes  were,  lit,  and  the  landlord  pro¬ 
duced  a  bottle;  the  tea  -  pannikins 
were  hastily  rinsed  out  and  did  duty 
as  tumblers,  and  the  conversation  — 
much  to  my  satisfaction — soon  drifted 
back  again  to  bush-fires.  Many  stories 
were  told,  but  the  one  I  found  most 
interesting  was  of  a  teamster  who  on 
one  occasion  had  left  a  certain  town 
with  a  three-horse  team  and  a  cartload 
of  general  stores  for  a  shopkeeper  up 
country.  He  had  also  provided  him 
self  with  a  bottle  of  brandy,  and  he 
acknowledged  that  he  drank  away  until 
he  went  to  sleep  on  the  top  of  his  load. 
That  was  the  last  thing  he  remembered, 
and  the  rest  of  the  story  is  only  conjec¬ 
ture.  It  is  supposed  that  the  horses, 
having  no  one  to  guide  them,  went  off 
the  road  and  upset  the  cart  into  an  old 
sawpit.  Some  lucifer-matches  a  fid 


kerosine  oil  were  among  the  load,  and 
they  must  have  ignited,  for  only  a  heap 
of  charred  rubbish  remained  of  the  load, 
and  the  poor  horses  were  burned  beyond 
all  recognition.  Curiously  enough,  the 
drunken  brute  must  have  been  pitched 
clear  of  all  danger,  and  he  did  not  even 
wake  up  until  the  mischief  had  been 
done.  He  had  not  even  a  scratch  on 
him,  but  he  lost  his  horses,  cart,  and  its 
load. 

Another  story  was  about  a  shepherd 
who  had  camped  at  the  edge  of  a 
thicket  for  the  night,  and  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning  made  an  early  start  to  get 
through  with  his  flock,  numbering  a 
thousand  sheep.  What  must  have  been 
his  horror  when,  about  an  hour  after¬ 
wards,  he  perceived  dense  volumes  of 
smoke  following  him  !  It  was  too  late 
then  to  remember,  with  bitterest  regret, 
that  he  had  left  his  little  camp  fire  still 
burning  ;  nor  was  there  any  loophole  of 
escape  for  his  flock  with  a  dense  thicket 
all  around  the  narrow  track  on  which 
they  were  travelling. 

In  vain  did  he  run  to  and  fro,  urging 
on  with  shouts  and  yells  his  frightened 
sheep.  In  vain  did  the  poor  collie  bark 
himself  dumb,  and  “  work  ”  till  he  was 
done  up,  and  fain  to  lie  on  the  ground. 
The  roaring  flames  came  on  before  the 
rising  wind,  till  he  could  feel  not  only 
their  heat,  but  their  scorching  tongues. 
Poor  fellow  !  he  had  well-nigh  ex¬ 
hausted  himself  in  trying  to  save  his 
flock,  ■  and  now  he  had  to  make  a 
supreme  effort  to  save  himself.  As  he 
ran  swiftly  forwards  he  gave  one  last 
look  over  his  shoulder  at  his  poor  flock. 
They  had  rushed  close  together,  as  sheep 
always  do  when  frightened,  and  were 
bleating  with  fear.  In  another  moment 
they  became  a  mass  of  struggling  living 
flame,  and  in  a  few  minutes  there  was 
roast  mutton  enough  for  an  army ! 
Fortunately  the  poor  shepherd  and  his 
good  dog  escaped  the  fire,  although  they 
both  nearly  died  of  want  of  water  and 
of  exhaustion. 

On  another  occasion  a  bush-fire  broke 
out  suddenly,  and  did  so  much  damage 
to  property  that  the  settlers  turned  out 
in  a  body  to  investigate  the  cause,  and 
try  to  find  out  and  prevent  its  occurring 
again.  After  some  searching  they  found 
the  charred  remains  of  three  human 
beings  and  four  small  hoops,  which  had 
evidently  belonged  to  a  spirit-keg.  A 
little  inquiry  led  them  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  remains  were  those  of  three 
men,  who,  having  become  helplessly 
drunk,  had  gone  to  sleep  in  their  hut, 
which  a  spark  had  set  on  fire ;  and  so 
they  had  perished  miserably,  besides 
doing  an  immense  amount  of  injury  to 
their  neighbours’  property. 

The  best  story,  however',  was  told  by 
the  man  with  the  large  head  who  an¬ 
swered  to  the  name  of  Jack.  I  will  try 
and  repeat  it  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
his  own  words. 


( To  be  continued.) 
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EDEIC  THE  NORSEMAN  : 

A  TALE  OF  ADVENTURE  AND  D  I  S  C  0  V  E  R  Y. 


By  J.  F.  Hodgetts, 


Late  Professor  and  Crown  Examiner  at  Moscow ,  Author  of  “ Harold ,  the  Boy-Earl “Ivan  Dohroff,”  Kormalc  the  Viking,"  etc.,  etc. 

CHAPTER  IV. — HOW  EDEIC  SAVED  A  PUPPY. 


“  Edric  was  not  such  a  boy  as  that.” 


OLD  Eirilc  (or  Erik,  as  the  name  is 
sometimes  written)  was  a  tremen¬ 
dous  fellow.  He  had  discovered  Green¬ 
land  many  years  ago,  and  now  was 
Banished  thither  for  slaying  some  one 
in  a  quarrel.  His  term  of  punishment, 
only  three  years,  it  seems,  had  long  ex¬ 
pired,  but  he  cared  not  to  return  to 
Iceland,  having  got  used  to  the  little 
colony,  which  he  himself  had  founded. 


The  Icelanders  on  quitting  Norway  a  j 
century  before  the  date  of  our  story,  had  ,f 
taken  with  them  a  grand  store  of  the  old 
j  Scandinavian  myths,  superstitions,  le¬ 
gends,  and  histories,  which  had  been 
handed  down  from  generation  to  gene- 
;  ration  in  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden, 

|  and  the  Islands.  The  earlier  colonists 
had  been  driven  to  seek  shelter  from  j 
the  despotism  of  King  Harold  Harfagra,  1 


or  Harold  of  the  Fair  Hair,  and  the± 
Icelanders  continue  to  this  day  to  re¬ 
tain  the  language  of  old  Scandinavia  in 
its  purity,  and  to  preserve  many  cus¬ 
toms  which  have  been  long  forgotten 
in  what  is  now  called  Scandinavia. 

Beside  this  peculiar  conservative  ten¬ 
dency",  the  Icelanders  cherished  a  steady 
aversion  to  the  kingly  office.  Tlieyr 
were  and  are  Republicans,  and  from  the 


ninth  to  the  thirteenth  century  Iceland 
was  the  only  country  in  Europe  where 
men  could  enjoy  civil  and  religious 
freedom. 

During  the  reign  of  Olaf  Trygg- 
vason,  however,  on  account  of  certain 
aid  which  he  extended  to  the  Ice¬ 
landers,  he  was  regarded  as  a  friend 
and  patron  by  them,  and  was  even 
appealed  to  in  certain  cases  of  legal 
difficulty  almost  as  though  he  were  in 
fact  a  King  of  Iceland.  Thus  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  in  the  case  of  Eirik  the  Red 
he  had  been  appealed  to  by  that  tur¬ 
bulent  gentleman,  and  had  given  judg¬ 
ment,  much  to  Eirik’s  surprise,  against 
him,  so  that  Eirik  was  disgusted  with 
the  King  and  with  the  Republic  too, 
■and  thus  it  was  more  pleasant  to  him 
to  live  a  sort  of  patriarch  among  his 
little  Hock  in  Greenland  than  to  return 
to  Iceland  or  to  go  to  Norway. 

Leif  was  the  favourite  of  all  his  sons; 
he  was  not  more  than  thirty  years  of 
age,  and,  indeed,  he  showed  a  very 
laudable  amount  of  Hlial  piety.  His 
conduct  to  his  father  was  respectful  in 
the  extreme,  and  almost  childish  in  the 
touching  way  in  which  he  humoured 
all  the  old  man’s  whims.  His  object  in 
the  present  visit  was  to  ask  him  over  to 
the  Greendale  house  to  pass  the  Yule- 
tide  with  him  and  his  brother,  and  also 
to  obtain  his  sanction  for  his  marriage 
with  a  fair  young  damsel  whom  he  had 
brought  to  Iceland  with  her  sister  and 
the  priests. 

Old  Eirik  was  a  pagan  of  the 
staunchest  kind,  a  son  of  Odin  of  the 
ancient  stamp,  and  bitter  words  had 
left  his  lips  when  speaking  of  his  sons 
and  their  abandoning  the  faith  and 
turning  Christians.  When  Leif  ad¬ 
dressed  him  gently  and  suggested  that 
he  too  should  adopt  the  faith  of  Christ, 
the  old  man  broke  out  furiously,  and 
said  : 

“What  I?  Baptized  !  Yes,  l  have 
been  baptized,  but  in  the  streams  of 
blood  flowing  from  slaughtered  foes. 
Water  !  would  that  do  more  for  me 
than  blood?  St.  Peter!  I  know  him 
not.  1  want  not  his  aid  to  enter  heaven 
to  visit  gods  that  I  know  nothing  of.  No, 
Leif,  they  flourish  still,  the  gods  of 
Valhallah,  and  Thor  in  his  chariot  thun¬ 
dering  rides  ruling  the  heavens  !  And 
Odin,  too,  Prince  of  Valhalla,  is  still 
walking  in  life  eternal.  When  he  was 
man  in  flesh  on  earth,  and  saw  that 
Death  would  seek  to  enslave  him,  then 
he  drew  boldly  his  mighty  sword  and 
i-ent  asunder  the  springs  of  life,  so  that 
his  spirit  daring,  and  glad  of  the  reek¬ 
ing  blood,  sought  the  eternal  fields  of 
Valhalla.” 

Such  a  torrent  of  Scandinavian  mytho¬ 
logical  doctrine  closed  the  young  man’s 
lips,  but  did  not  shake  his  faith.  He 
hoped  that  time  and  opportunity 
would  come  and  do  the  work  far  better 
than  he  could. 

Tt  was  the  evening  of  the  day  the 
morning  of  which  had  witnessed  the 
scene  between  the  pagan  father  and 
Christian  son,  when  Byarn  dropped 
anchor  in  the  frith,  which  circumstance 
gave  rise  to  so  much  pleasure  that  bit¬ 
terness  of  spirit  had  no  room  for  action. 

The  crew,  of  course,  were  all  invited 
up  to  Eirik’s  hall,  and  soon  the  tables 
groaned  beneath  such  cheer  as  Scan¬ 
dinavian  halls  abounded  with,  even  in 
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Greenland.  Then  it  came  to  pass  that 
one  of  Eirik’s  men  jestingly  observed 
that  all  Byarn ’s  crew  looked  fat  and 
well. 

“  Well,  so  they  do,”  said  Eirik,  “  they 
must  have  the  secret  of  living  upon  air, 
or  stowing  flesh  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  lose  its  freshness  in  the  summer, 
eh  ?  Byarn,  lad  !  How  is  it  !  Thou 
dost  not  look  half  starved  ;  is  it  thy 
Christianity  that  teaches  thee  to 
manage  without  food  ?  If  so,  by  Thor  ! 
I  will  turn  Christian  when  thou 
pleasest,  and  sail  the  seas  with  such 
a  well-fed  host  as  shall  subdue  the 
world.” 

This  mode  of  putting  it,  this  sneer  at 
Christianity,  proved  too  much  of  a  trial 
for  Byarn’s  resolve  of  secrecy.  He 
blurted  out, 

“Yarl  Eirik  Thorwaldson  !  the  Chris¬ 
tian,  as  thou  sayest,  wants  for  nothing, 
but  men  are  nowadays  not  fed  by 
miracles  ;  means  are  provided  and  men 
help  themselves  in  loving  trust  and 
gratitude.” 

“  Ha,  ha,  ha !  tell  me  what  means 
were  found  to  feed  thy  sailors  and  keep 
up  their  good  looks  ?  Hast  thou  on 
board  a  remnant  of  thy  ‘wonder  food’ '! 
I  fain  would  taste  it  !  ” 

“Aye,  Eirik  Thorwaldson,  we  have 
some  left  which  thou  shalt  taste,  and 
welcome.  Wilt  thou  come  on  board,  or 
shall  we  bring  it  hither  ?  ” 

“  Whichever  way  thou  wilt ;  but  this 
is  not  an  answer.  Thou  sayest  certain 
means  were  found  to  feed  thee  and  thy 
men  ;  tell  me,  did  animals  swim  gently 
to  thy  keel,  crying  ‘Come,  kill  and  eat 
us  ’  ?  Or  were  they  ready  roasted  ?  ” 

This  banter  settled  it.  Byarn  could 
stand  it  no  more. 

“  Yarl,”  he  cried,  “  I  told  thee  there 
was  not  a  bit  of  miracle  about  it.  Dost 
thou  misdoubt  me  ?” 

“Not  at  all,  friend  Byarn.  I  oidy 
want  to  know  thy  secret  for  getting 
fresh  killed  meat  at  sea  !  ” 

“  We  took  our  live  stock  from  the 
land,  we  took  enough  to  last  another 
month  at  least.” 

“  What  land  ?  There  is  no  land 
beyond  this  Greenland — to  the  west,  at 
least ;  the  world  ends  here  !  ” 

Then  said  Leif  to  his  father, 

“  Dear  Eirik  Thorwaldson,  remember 
that  some  thirty  years  ago  people  in 
Iceland  knew  no  more  of  Greenland 
than  we  of  other  lands  that  lie  beyond  ; 
and  many  yeai’S  before  thy  own  dis¬ 
covery  of  Greenland,  1  cel  and  was  found 
in  just  the  self-same  way.  Then  few 
believed  that  it  was  found  at  all  when 
news  of  it  first  came  to  Norway — at 
least  I  heard  so  from  old  men  whose 
fathers  had  explained  to  them  how  Ice¬ 
land  had  been  found.” 

This  argument  appeared  to  strike  the 
fierce  old  heathen,  for,  after  a  pause,  he 
saifl, 

“  Well,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  taste 
the  food  a  nd  see  what  kind  of  stuff  this 
new- discovered  country  yields.” 

Leif  was  delighted  at  finding  his 
father  in  so  reasonable  a  temper,  and 
thinking  that  the  lessons  in  the  new 
faith  and  new  geography  which  he  had 
received  that  day  were  quite  enough 
for  once,  he  led  the  conversation  to 
matters  of  general  interest,  and  to 
Olaf  Tryggvasou,  the  King  of  Nor¬ 
way,  whose  interest  in  Eirik  flattered 
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the  old  man,  though  he  was  far  too 
proud  to  show  it.  The  rest  of  the 
evening  passed  in  feasting,  and  then 
the  sailor-soldiers  were  accommodated 
with  bearskins,  sealskins,  and  the  like, 
to  sleep  on  in  the  hall. 

Next  morning  Eirik  went  to  view  the 
“  Sleipner,”of  which  he  much  approved. 
Her  strength  and  build  drew  down  his 
warmest  praise,  but  what  astonished 
him  the  most  was  a  group  of  half  a 
dozen  deer  upon  the  deck,  of  such  a 
kind  as  had  not  yet  been  seen  in  Nor¬ 
way  or  in  Iceland.  They  had  been 
caught  by  Osric  when  on  shore,  and 
seemed  quite  tame.  In  form  and  size 
they  more  resembled  the  fallow  deer  of 
English  parks  than  the  huge  elks  of 
Norway  or  the  reindeer  of  the  Lap¬ 
landers. 

“How!  What!  Are  these  the  tre^ 
sures  ye  have  brought  ?  ” 

“Ay,  yarl,  but  we  have  more  below,” 
said  Byarn.  “Go,  Edric,  bring  the 
bird.” 

Quickly  as  a  modern  midshipman 
the  boy  descended,  but  soon  returned 
bringing  a  mocking  bird,  the  foot  of 
which  had  been  secured  by  leathern 
thongs  not  unlike  what  the  nobles  used 
in  Norway  to  secure  their  hawks.  The 
bird  could  fly  but  not  escape,  while  the 
soft  leather  of  the  attachment  prevented 
any  injury  to  the  limbs.  He  placed  the 
bird  in  Byarn’s  hand,  and  it  seemed 
quite  at  home  with  him. 

Eirik  regarded  it  in  some  surprise, 
especially  when  it  began  to  give  an 
imitation  of  the  nightingale  and  then 
to  coo  exactly  like  a  pigeon. 

Edric  had  descended  to  the  hold  once 
more,  and  now  came  up  on  deck  with 
two  white  doves  which  had  evidently 
served  the  mocking-bird  as  singing- 
masters.  They  were  so  purely  white 
and  lovely  that  Eirik  was  breathless  with 
delight. 

“Why  !  ”  he  exclaimed,  “  ye  will  not 
surely  tell  me  that  ye  have  eaten  birds 
like  these  ?  That  were  as  foul  as  mur¬ 
der  !  I  never  dreamed  of  such  rare 
things ! ” 

Then  Edric  went  below  again,  and 
soon  came  back  bringing  a  fat  and 
funny-looking  puppy,  entirely  black, 
with  all  its  hair  curled  like  the  wool  of 
certain  kinds  of  sheep  known  in  the 
east  of  Europe,  in  his  arms.  The  great 
good-nature  of  this  curious  animal  was 
almost  overwhelming.  He  • would  lick 
Edric’s  face  and  show  so  much  affection 
in  such  a  boisterous  way  that  Edric 
scarce  could  hold  him,  and,  puppy 
though  he  was,  he  was  full  eighteen 
inches  long,  and  round  and  stout  as  any 
modern  lady’s  muff.  There  was  a  sort  of 
humour  in  this  puppy’s  eye  as  if  he 
were  so  full  of  fun  that  he  would  burst 
out  presently  into  a  hearty  laugh. 

As  soon  as  Eirik  saw  him  he  became 
infected  with  the  puppy’s  fun,  and 
laughed  a  hearty  Scandinavian  roar, 
which  so  encouraged  this  queer  puppy 
that  he  wriggled  himself  loose,  from 
Edric’s  arms  and  flopped  down  on  the 
deck  and  waddled  up  to  Eirik,  whose 
delight  was  boundless.  He  picked  the 
roly-poly  lump  of  animated  wool  up  oft 
the  deck  and  nursed  it  like  a  baby. 

“  How  did  ye  come  by  this  ?  ” 

“  On  one  of  the  occasions  of  our  going 
on  shore  there  was  a  troop  of  very  large- 
black  dogs,  some  of  them  black  and 
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white,  but  most  were  black  ;  when  they 
saw  us  they  tied  to  the  interior.  One 
seemed  to  lag  behind,  this  want  of  speed 
being  caused  by  having  in  its  mouth 
this  puppy.  Oleg  of  the  Scaur  shot  oft 
an  arrow  which  killed  the  mother,  and 
little  Edric  saved  the  puppy,  which  he 
brought  on  board  and  fed  with  his  own 
hand,  and  now  the  little  monster  thinks 
lie  is  his  mother  !  ” 

Eirik’s  delight  was  as  great  as  Edric’s 
had  been.  He  caressed  the  dog  until  it 
became  unpleasantly  affectionate,  lick¬ 
ing  the  old  man’s  weather-beaten, 
mahogany  face  until  all  on  board 
laughed  loudly  at  its  antics,  and  Eirik 
let  it  drop  upon  the  deck  again. 

But  the  irrepressible  cub  took  every¬ 
thing  in  good  part.  It  rolled  upon  the 
deck,  and  somehow  came  upon  its  feet 
again  close  to  Edric,  who  took  it  up  in 
Ins  arms  to  be  served  as  the  old  man 
had  been. 

“  By  the  hammer  of  Thor  !  ”  quoth 
Eirik.  “That  is  the  queerest  pup  I 
ever  saw  in  all  my  life  !  Dogs  I  have 
seen  in  Lapland  used  for  sledges,  wolf- 
dogs  in  Norway,  and  the  big  yellow- 
brown  dogge  of  Denmark,  but  this  lump 
of  wool — ha,  ha,  ha  !  ” 

Pup,  of  course,  knew  that  the  big 
yarl  was  laughing  at  him — dogs  always 
know  when  they  are  being  laughed 
about  or  talked  of,  and  this  one  was 
no  exce]otion  to  the  rule. 

“Are  there  many  dogs  like  this  out 
yonder  ?”  asked  old  Eirik  Thorwaldson. 

“  Droves  of  them  !  ”  answered  Byarn. 

Then  I  am  with  you,  lads,  when  ye 
return  to  seek  that  land  ;  it  must  be 
better  than  our  Greenland,  where 
animals  are  scarce  except  in  summer. 
Was  there  much  ice  there,  Byarn?” 

“Ay,  yarl,  near  the  first  laird  we 
sighted,  but  afterwards,  where  we  went 
ashore  two  days’  sail  lower  down,  there 
were  no  signs  of  ice  at  all,  and  the  rich 
forests  on  the  hills  looked  very  lovely. 
That,  was  a  Greenland  in  all  truth  and 
earnest ! ” 

“Well,  lads,  I  thought  my  days  at  sea 
were  ended,  but,  by  Odin’s  beard  !  I 
am  much  interested  in  this  thing.  That 
dog  has  had  a  share  in  it.  What  name 
has  he  '!■  ” 

“  I  call  him  Njord,  yarl.” 

This  word,  which  looks  so  terrific  to 
English  eyes,  is  not  so  difficult  as  one 
would  think.  The  j  is  pronounced  like 
y,  and  the  6  like  o  and  e  together  ;-thus 
it  would  be  fairly  represented  in  English 
by  the  combination  Nyeord.  It  was 
the  name  of  the  sea-god  answering  to 
Neptune,  and,  as  events  turned  out,  this 
was  a  singularly  appropriate  name  for 
the  puppy. 

Now  Edric  had  a  warm,  kind  heart 
under  his  cool  exterior  of  calm  blue  eye, 
broad,  fair  forehead,  and  almost  flaxen 
hair.  He  might  be  likened  to  his  native 
Iceland,  where  the  surface  is  in  winter¬ 
time  all  snow  and  ice,  while  underneath 
volcanic  fires  rage,  heating  the  boiling 
springs,  arid  bursting  forth  in  ITecla  ! 
So  when  he  saw  how  much  old  Eirik 
liked  his  dog,  he  walked  up  frankly  to 
him  and  said,  "Please,  yarl,  accept  the 
puppy.  Thou  wilt  use  him  well,  and  I 
would  fain  do  something  to  make  glad 
thy  heart,  so  take  the  puppy.” 

“  Thanks,  my  brave  boy  !  Thy  gift 
is  kindly  meant,  but  1  will  not  deprive 
thee  of  thy  dog.  I  see  thy  offer  was 
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well  meant,  and  so  I  thank  thee,  Edric, 
just  as  much  as  though  I  took  it.  And 
hearken,  kinsman,  Eirik  the  Bed  forgets 
not.” 

So  he  turned  away  and  went  to  what 
is  called  the  starboard  bow  of  Byarn’s 
good  ship  the  Sleipner  and  examined 
the  bluff'  bows  and  high  projecting  stern 
with  satisfaction  at  her  creditable  state. 
These  bows  were  well  protected,  by  an 
outer  casing  of  stout  oak,  plated  with 
bronze,  which  is  not  acted  on  by  water 
as  iron  is,  and  is  therefore  better 
adapted  to  sheathing  for  ships.  This 
bronze,  when  bright  and  new,  gave 
the  “  dragon’s  ”  breast  the  appearance 
of  being  covered  with  scales  of  gold, 
while  the  stout  oaken  framework  under¬ 
neath  was  calculated  to  resist  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  ice  through  which,  in  the 
early  summer  and  the  autumn,  the 
Northern  vessels  had  to  fight  their 
way. 

“  Thou  hast  not  had  many  rubs  against 
the  ice,  Byarn,  my  friend,”  he  said,  after 
due  examination.  “  I  marvel  at  that, 
because  Leif  bad  his  starboard  bow 
nearly  stove  in.” 

“  I  suppose,  yarl,  we,  not  knowing  the 
way  so  well  as  Leif,  drifted  southward 
in  the  fog,  and  so  we  missed  the  ice. 
Still  we  had  plenty  of  it  near  the  shore 
where  first  I  sought  to  land,  and  then 
on  the  return  we  met  some  floating  ice¬ 
bergs  going  south,  but  gave  them  a  wide 
berth,  and  here  we  are  •with  little 
damage.” 

“Well,  by  the  beard  of  Odin,  it  is 
very  strange  !  Another  land  !  Saw  ye 
no  men  n  shore  ?  Were  there  no  Laps, 
no  Fins,  no  Skrsellings  1 " 

“  Nay,  we  saw  none,  and,  in  good  I 
sooth,  should  not  have  spoken  of  this 
land  but  for  the  question  of  our  food  J 
when  far  from  shore.  I  was  ashamed  I 
of  having  missed  Rolf  Krake,  and 
thought,  in  speaking  of  that  chance  to 
thee,  thou  hadst  misdoubted  me.” 

“Well,  so  I  did,  man.  so  I  did  ;  and, 
as  thou  sawest,  it  was  the  dog  convinced 
me  after  all.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Look  at  the 
pup  !  By  Odin’s  raven,  how  the  fellow 
rolls !  Something  between  a  brown 
bear’s  cub  and  a  fat  black  lamb,  and 
yet  like  neither  !  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Look  at 
him  !  tSee  him  walk  the  deck  !  ’’ 

Leif  was  delighted  with  his  father’s 
joy,  and  in  his  heart  was  grateful  to  his 
nephew  for  blunging  off  the  puppy.  He 
did  not  know  how  much  Byarn  had 
opposed  it,  and  how  much  trouble  it 
had  cost  the  boy  to  get  a  place  on  board 
for  his  queer  protege.  Seeing  the  old 
man  in  such  festive  mood,  he  urged  his 
first  request  that  he  would  come  with 
him  to  Greendale,  and  thence  to  Nor¬ 
way  to  see  Olaf  Tryggvason. 

“No,  hoy,”  the  old  man  said,  “I  cai’e 
not  now  for  kings  or  kaisers.  I  soon 
shall  tread  the  brilliant  floor  of  bright 
Yalhalla,  and  have  but  little  cai’e  of 
land  beyond  this  sea  ;  but  I  will  come 
witli  thee  to  see  thy  brother  Sigvald, 
and  learn  how  things  are  going  yonder 
in  his  happy  home.” 

“  Thou  hast  no  wish  to  see  this  new¬ 
found  land  when  we  return  to  it  next 
spring  '! " 

“  My  son,  I  may  not  be  amongst  you 
then  .  we  must  not  make  our  plans  too 
far  ahead.  He  who  does  that  is  nothing 
but  a  fool — an  ass  of  whom  the  gods 
make  sport,  and  always  disappoint  him. 


But,  all  the  same,  I  much  should  like  to 
visit  a  country  where  such  dogs  as  that 
abound.  Look  at  him  !  Look,  Leif  ! 
Look,  Byarn  !  See  how  he  rolls  !  By 
Thor,  he’s  over  !  ” 

And,  in  truth,  in  one  of  his  cub-like 
antics  the  animated  ball  of  wool  rolled 
over,  splash  !  into  the  water. 

Excitement  and  suspense  caused 
every  man  on  board  to  hold  his  breath 
and  see  what  next  would  happen.  Edric 
threw  off  his  tunic  and  prepared  to  make 
a  plunge,  but  paused  in  wonder  for  a 
moment  to  see  how  splendidly  the  puppy 
swam.  He  seemed  much  more  at  home 
in  the  water  than  on  the  dragon’s  deck, 
and  evidently  liked  Ids  hath  immensely. 
Next  moment  Edric  sprang  in  to  help 
him  gain  the  land,  and  to  protect  him 
from  the  sharks,  with  which  the  shores 
of  Greenland  are  infested. 

Just  at  the  moment  when  the  boy 
plunged  in  there  was  a  flash  beneath  the 
surface,  and  a  monster,  more  than  ten 
feet  long,  darted  towards  the  pair.  Edric 
perceived  his  danger,  and  the  crew  sang 
out.  “Beware!”  “The shark!"  “Strike 
out  for  land  !  ”  and  “  Let  him  take  the 
dog  !  ”  were  shouted  from  the  deck.  But 
this  advice  was  thrown  away,  for  as  the 
boy  plunged  in  the  dog  turned  easily, 
and  swimming-  to  his  side  seized  in  his 
teeth  the  stout  cloth  trousers  which  clad 
his  nether  man  (or  rather  nether  boy), 
and  tried  to  tore  h  im,  evidently  thinking 
that  Edric’s  fall  had  been  an  accident, 
and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  uphold  him 
in  the  water. 

The  boy  was  quite  unarmed — the 
shark  upon  him,  and  about  to  turn  upon 
his  back  to  make  the  fatal  bite,  when 
Eirik’s  spear  was  latmched  with  such  an 
aim  and  such  good-will  that  the  sea 
monster’s  blood  tinged  all  the  water 
near  the  vessel. 

Byarn  hove  a  rope  over  the  vessel’s 
side  and  cried,  “Quick,  Edric,  seize  the 
rope  and  let  the  puppy  go  !  ” 

But  Edric  was  not  such  a  boy  as  that. 
He  would  not  sacrifice  his  dog  which 
just  had  shown  such  pluck  in  the 
attempt  he  made  to  rescue  him,  so  lie 
grasped  firmly  with  one  hand  the  rope 
thrown  to  him  from  above,  while  with 
the  other  he  “held-on”  toN  jbrd(Nyeord), 
and  then  called  out  to  those  on  deck  to- 
‘  ‘  haul  away.” 

“  Throw  down  the  dog  !  ”  cried  Eirik,. 
much  excited  with  the  scene.  “  Thou 
canst  not  hold  on  so  ;  throw  down  the- 
dog!” 

“  Haul  away  there  on  deck  !  ”  cried 
Edric  ;  “  I  wish  the  stupid  little  pup- 
would  leave  off  licking  me  ;  we  shall  both 
drop,  1  know  it.” 

However,  he  held  on,  the  roiie  was. 
quickly  pulled,  men  reaching  over  took 
the  dog  from  him,  by  which  means  both 
his  hands  were  free,  and  in  three- 
minutes  more  he  stood  upon  the  deck. 
Looking  down  he  saw  the  water  full  of 
sharks  attracted  by  the  blood  of  their 
companion. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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B  A  C  Iv  T  O  L  I  F  E  : 

A  TALE  OF  THE  JUNGLE. 

By  Rev.  J.  R.  Hutchinson,  from  India. 

CHAPTER  II. — A  TIGEPCS  I>REYr. 


At  early  dawn  the  next  morning  the 
whole  house  was  astir.  When 
Irving  ran  out  to  the  front  verandah 
after  hastily  dressing,  he  found  the  car¬ 
riage  and  horses  already  waiting.  Early 
tea  over,  the  merry  party  of  four 
quickly  packed  themselves  and  their 
few  traps — all  the  heavy  luggage  bad 
gone  on  ahead  the  day  before — in  the 
spacious  seats.  They  had  before  them 
a  drive  of  a  dozen  miles  to  the  foot  of 
the  hills,  where  they  were  to  breakfast 
and  spend  the  heat  of  the  day.  In 
response  to  Mr.  Stillwell  s  cheery  voice 
“Lily”  and  “Merry,”  the  two  greys, 
pricked  up  their  dapper  ears,  tossed 
their  heads  saucily,  and  pranced  mer¬ 
rily  down  the  avenue  and  along  the 
well-metalled  road. 

The  morning  air  was  fresh  and  brac¬ 
ing  after  the  close  night,  blowing  direct 
from  the  tine  range  of  ghats  for  which 
they  were  making. 

Just  at  the  foot  of  the  range  was  a 
small  rest-house,  or  travellers’  bunga¬ 
low,  one  of  many  built  at  various 
points  on  the  road  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  wayfarers.  It  was  not  a 
luxurious  dwelling,  and  under  any 
other  circumstances  would  have  pre¬ 
sented  a  most  uninviting  appearance. 
But  just  now  it  contained  breakfast, 
with  promises  of  a  refuge  from  the  fierce 
heat  until  the  time  arrived  for  the 
commencement  of  their  long  and  steep 
climb  up  the  mountain- side. 

Irving  and  Arthur  found  the  butler 
bustling  about  getting  breakfast.  Giant 
and  Cruncher,  accompanied  by  the 
other  servants,  had  long  before  started 
up  the  mountain  with  the  tents  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  furniture. 

Though  the  air  had  seemed  fresh  and 
invigorating  to  the  party  while  driving, 
a  light,  suffocating  mist  had  hung  about 
the  river,  upon  the  groves  of  dusty 
palm  and  mango  trees,  and  for  a  time 
almost  hid  the  hills  from  view.  By  the 
time  they  reached  the  bungalow  this 
mist  had  disappeared,  and  the  sun  was 
up  in  all  his  tropical  strength.  In  the 
ill-protected  verandahs  of  the  tiny 
bungalow  the  boys  found  that  the 
least  exertion  threw  them  into  a  most 
profuse  perspiration  and  brought  on 
“prickly."  Play  was  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  sleep,  with  the  prospect  of 
the  near  journey  before  them,  impos¬ 
sible.  A  temporary  punkah  was  rigged 
from  a  beam  of  the  roof  ;  but  its  motion 
only  seemed  to  mock  their  efforts  to 
keep  cool.  Even  the  usually  cool  drink¬ 
ing  water  turned  traitor,  and,  going 
over  to  the  enemy  in  a  lukewarm  way, 
refused  to  slake  their  thirst. 

It  was  a  two  hours’  climb  to  the 
tents ;  and  after  four  o’clock  tea  a 
start  was  made  once  more.  The  heat 
had  by  this  time  somewhat  abated,  and 
there  was  a  faint  suspicion  of  a  breeze. 
At  intervals  the  pathway  was  shaded 
by  fine  tamarind-trees,  which  grow  to 
great  size  on  the  slopes  of  these  ghats. 


The  first  six  miles  was  to  be  done  in 
the  saddle,  and  the  boys  were  in  a  fever 
of  excitement.  Prancer  and  Spots, 
with  their  trim  attendants,  were  in  fine 
spirits,  and  the  whole  party  was  soon 
mounted  and  off'.  Leaving  the  main 
road,  they  struck  into  a  cart  track  that 
made  directly  across  paddy-fields  and 
water  channels,  through  tamarind 
groves  and  occasional  patches  of  jungle, 
towards  a  wooded  break  in  the  hills. 
Up  this  ravine  or  nullah  the  path  ran. 
Just  at  its  foot  the  boys  came  upon  a 
purling  stream.  The  water  was  clear 
as  crystal  and  deliciously  cool.  Arthur, 
who  had  dismounted,  stooped  down  by 
the  side  of  the  stream  and  was  about  to 
take  a  drink  of  the  water,  when  Mr. 
Stillwell  rode  up  and  called  out, 

“  Arthur,  Arthur,  what  are  you  doing  1 
Don’t  drink  that  water.” 

“Why  not,  uncle?  See  how  deli¬ 
ciously  clear  and  cool  it  is.  How  it 
sparkles  and  sings  over  the  stones ! 
I  haven’t  seen  such  a  brook  since  leav¬ 
ing  Devonshire.” 

“Yes,  my  boy  ;  but  it  is  like  a  snake 
in  the  grass — pretty  to  look  at  but 
deadly  to  touch.  This  is  mountain 
water,  and  it  invariably  brings  on  the 
worst  type  of  malarial  fever.  On  no 
account  must  you  drink  the  water 
while  on  the  hills.  I  think  I  told  you 
this  a  few  days  ago,  did  1  not,  Irving  ?  ” 

“Yes,  father  ;  but  I  had  forgotten  it.” 

The  party  had  now  reached  a  point 
where  the  hills  closed  in  upon  them  on 
either  hand,  and  narrowed  the  nullah 
down  to  the  rough  stony  bed  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  torrent,  now  a  meek  little  brook, 
creeping  quietly  along  among  moss- 
covered  masses  of  stone.  Gigantic  tama¬ 
rinds  spread  their  green  skirts  on  either 
hand,  and  completely  overarched  the 
path,  affording  a  delightful  shade. 
Higher  up,  the  tamarinds  gave  place  to 
other  varieties  of  mountain  trees  no 
less  beautiful. 

“What  is  that  curious  palm-like  tree 
to  the  left  ?  ”  asked  Arthur. 

“That,”  replied  Mr.  Stillwell,  “is  the 
sago  palm.  From  the  pith  of  this  tree 
the  delicious  sago  that  you  are  so  fond 
of  is  made.  The  tree  also  yields  a  sort 
of  sap  or  toddy  when  tapped,  and  of 
this  the  hillsmen  are  very  fond.” 

“  But  how  do  they  get  at  the  pith  1 ” 
asked  Irving. 

“  The  pith  ?  Oh.  they  must  cut  the 
tree  down-  to  get  that.  The  hill  people 
make  it  into  cakes  and  porridge.” 

“  How  many  beautiful  creepers  and 
wild  flowers  there  are  !  ”  exclaimed 
Arthur. 

“  Yes,  and  lovely  ferns  and  orchids 
too.  But  it  would  hardly  be  safe  for 
you  to  gather  them  alone.  These  rocks 
and  thickets  abound  in  poisonous 
snakes,”  replied  his  uncle. 

Just  at  that  moment  Spots  gave  a 
sudden  start  of  terror  and  stood 
stock-still.  Arthur  urged  him  on,  but 
Spots  braced  his  fore  legs  up-hill  and 


refused  to  budge  an  inch.  Arthur 
raised  his  riding  whip  angrily,  and  was 
about  to  strike  the  pony,  when  Mr. 
Stillwell  called  out, 

“  Stop,  Arthur,  stop  ;  perhaps  it’s  a 
snake.” 

And,  sure  enough,  on  riding  forward 
a  couple  of  yards,  Mr.  Stillwell  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  centre  of  the  path  a 
huge  rusty-brown  cobra.  The  snake 
was  coiled  about  a  small  stone,  and  had 
its  head  erect  and  hood  expanded.  The 
hood  was  quite  as  large  as  Arthur’s 
hand,  and  the  flat  head  was  moving 
ominously  from  side  to  side,  while  the 
forked  tongue  darted  out  momentarily. 
His  snakeship  was  evidently  much 
excited  by  the  approach  of  the  travel¬ 
lers. 

“How  shall  we  get  past?”  queried 
Irving. 

“  Don’t  frighten  it,”  cried  his  father 
in  a  low  voice  ;  “  if  we  drive  it  into  the 
jungle  it  may  spring  upon  some  poor 
native  as  he  passes.  Boy  !  ”  he  called 
out  to  a  servant,  who  was  following 
laboriously  behind,  “bring  me  that 
gun.” 

Mr.  Stillwell  always  carried  a  light 
shot-gun  with  him  in  case  he  should 
meet  with  any  jungle  fowl  or  other 
small  game.  This  the  “  boy  ”  now 
placed  in  his  hands.  Slipping  a  cart¬ 
ridge  into  the  chamber,  he  directed  the 
boys  and  Mrs.  Stillwell  to  keep  a  tight 
reign  upon  their  mounts,  and,  bringing 
the  fowling-piece  to  his  shoulder,  took 
careful  aim  at  the  reptile  and  fired. 
The  ponies,  unaccustomed  to  the  report 
of  firearms,  capered  about  for  a  moment ; 
and  when  the  boys  at  last  dismounted 
and  handed  them  over  to  the  syces, 
they  found  Mr.  Stillwell  already  on  his 
knees  examining  the  now  lifeless  snake. 
They  inspected  it  carefully  and  found 
it  to  be  six  feet  in  length  by  actual 
measurement. 

“  Why,  it  has  been  hit  by  a  stone  !  ” 
exclaimed  Arthur,  pointing  to  a  curious 
mark  upon  the  back  of  the  hood. 

“Ho,”  replied  his  uncle,  “every  cobra 
has  this  peculiar  mark,  like  a  pair  of 
spectacles,  upon  its  hood.  It  is  for  that 
reason  sometimes  called  ‘  the  spectacle 
snake.’  The  Portugese  name,  cobra  da 
capello,  means  the  hooded  snake,’  ” 

“  And  where  is  its  sting  1  ”  asked 
Irving. 

“A  cobra,”  replied  his  father,  “has 
no  sting — it  bites.  See  here.”  And 
seizing  the  limp  snake  in  his  right 
hand,  Mr.  Stillwell  opened  the  broad 
jaws  and  pointed  to  two  sharp  teeth. 
“These  are  the  fangs.  At  the  root  of 
each  is  a  small  poison  sac  or  bag,  and 
when  the  snake  bites  the  pressure  forces 
the  poison  into  the  wound  through  a 
small  channel  in  the  tooth ; "  and 
taking  out  his  handkerchief,  he  slipped 
a  fold  of  it  over  the  needle-like  teeth, 
and  with  a  sharp  jerk  pulled  them  out 
and  exhibited  them  on  the  white 
cambric. 
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**  That  is  the  way  the  snake-charmers 
do,”  he  proceeded,  “  with  the  cobras  you 
see  them  carry  about.  With  its  fangs 
gone  the  snake  is  quite  harmless.” 

“  And  is  the  poison  very  deadly  1  ” 
asked  Arthur. 

“  So  deadly  that  there  is  little  hope 


a  stick  with  a  number  of  loose  iron 
rings  attached  to  it.  They  make  these 
jingle  by  striking  the  stick  upon  the 
ground,  and  so  frighten  away  any  rep¬ 
tiles  that  may  be  about.  They  have  a 
day,  too,  on  which  they  make  jmjah,  or 
ottermgs  of  fruit  and  milk,  to  snakes. 


“  Now,  what  shall  we  do,”  asked 
Arthur,  “  walk  ‘l  ” 

“Yes,  if  you  wish,”  replied  Mr.  Still¬ 
well,  with  a  sly  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 
“  I'm  going  to  ride,  myself.” 

“But,  uncle,  you  just  now  said  the 
horses  couldn’t  carry  us  beyond  this.” 


“Suddenly  there  was  a  crash  in  the  thicket  behind." 


of  saving  any  one  who  is  bitten.  The 
only  glimmer  of  hope  lies  in  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  cobra  may  have  bitten 
some  animal  but  a  short  time  before, 
and  so  emptied  the  poison  sacs.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  people  die  every  year  in  India 
from  cobra  bite,  and  no  certain  remedy 
is  known  for  it.” 

I  should  think  the  poor  natives 
would  be  very  much  afraid  of  cobras,” 
remarked  Mrs.  Stillwell,  from  her  sad¬ 
dle. 

“  So  they  are.  After  dark  they  carry 


1  placing  the  articles  at  the  entrances  to 
their  holes.” 

“  I’d  kill  them  instead  of  worshipping 
|  them,”  asserted  Arthur,  stoutly. 

“  But  a  Hindu  never  takes  life  if  he 
|  can  avoid  it.  Besides,  he  believes  that 
]  if  he  were  to  kill  one  snake  he  would  be 
j  bitten  and  killed  by  another.  He  makes 
I  his  offerings  to  gain  the  snake’s  favour.” 

The  party  now  mounted  again,  and 
after  another  half  hour’s  hard  climbing 
|  reached  a  point  where  the  horses  could 
|  carry  their  riders  no  farther. 


“  So  I  did,  but  here  are  our  saddles,” 
replied  he,  pointing  to  three  canvas 
arrangements  leaning  against  the  rocks ; 
“  and  there,”  he  added,  “  are  our  horses 
for  the  rest  of  the  journey.” 

Turning  in  the  direction  in  which  his 
uncle  was  pointing,  Arthur  now  saw 
for  the  first  time  a  group  of  queerly- 
dressed  men.  They  wore  only  a  small 
cloth  about  their  hips  ;  but  their  ears 
j  and  noses  were  tilled  with  huge  copper 
rings,  while  a  bunch  of  cock’s  feathers 
waved  over  the  head  of  each.  They 
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were  hillsmen.  Their  Hthe  limbs  and 
•curious  flat  faces  were  a  constant  source 
of  admiration  and  amusement  to  the 
two  boys.  Rut  the  most  curious  fea¬ 
ture  of  their  new  acquaintances  was 
the  eye.  This  was  never  fixed  ;  and 
they  soon  found  that  no  liillsman  could 
look  them  in  the  face  without  falter¬ 
ing. 

The  canvas  arrangements  were  now 
brought  forward  by  these  men.  To  a 
stout  twelve-foot  bamboo  pole  a  sort  of 
canvas  hammock  was  swung  by  strong 
ropes.  Dii’ectly  above  this  a  bamboo 
mat  was  secured  to  the  pole  and 
strengthened  by  cross-pieces  of  wood. 

“What  are  they,  uncle?”  queried 
Arthur,  all  agog  with  curiosity. 

“  Mancheels,”  shouted  Irving,  tum¬ 
bling  into  one,  and  as  quickly  tumbling 
out  again  on  the  other  side,  to  the  great 
amusement  of  the  hillsmen. 

“These  are  mancheels,  and  we  ride 
in  them  the  rest  of  the  way,”  explained 
his  uncle.  “  Six  savaras,  three  at  each 
end  of  the  pole,  carry  you.  You  must 
lie  very  still,  otherwise  you  may  get  a 
s;ul  tumble.  The  mat  above  is  to  pro¬ 
tect  you  from  the  sun.  You  observe 
those  cords  at  the  end  near  the  place 
where  your  head  is  to  be  ?  Well,  they 
are  for  turning  the  mat  from  one  side 
to  the  other  to  suit  the  direction  of  the 
sun.” 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on 
Irving’s  attention  had  been  attracted 
by  a  beautiful  flowering  creeper  in  a 
thicket  near.  Unobserved,  he  left  the 
group  and  clambered  into  the  dense 
mass  of  vegetation  of  which  the  clump 
was  composed,  and  was  about  to  seize 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  blossoms,  when 
he  uttered  a  sudden  cry  of  pain. 

“  Father,  father,  I’m  stung  [  ” 

“  What  are  you  doing  there  ?  What 
has  stung  you  ?  A  bee,  I  suppose  !  ” 
laughed  his  father,  running  to  the  spot. 

He  knew  well  the  danger  of  pene¬ 
trating  the  thicket,  and  only  assumed 
this  light  tone  to  allay  the  fears  of  the 
boy  and  his  mother,  who  also  hurried 
up  in  a  flutter  of  excitement. 

“What  is  it?  What’s  the  matter, 
.1  ames  ?  ” 

“Notla'ng.  The  boy  has  scratched 
his  hand  on  a  thorn,  and  thinks  he’s 
stung.” 

But  when  Irving  was  Anally  extri¬ 
cated  from  the  copse,  with  a  very  scared 
face,  it  was  found  that  his  fears  were 
not  without  some  foundation.  A  huge 
tree-leech,  as  long  and  thick  as  his  little 
linger,  had  fastened  itself  upon  the  back 
of  his  hand,  and  was  fast  gorging  itself 
with  blood.  His  father  at  once  seized 
it  tightly  with  his  strong  thumb  and 
linger,  and  pinched  vigorously  until  the 
leech  slowly  relaxed  its  hold,  leaving, 
however,  a  livid  spot  the  size  of  a 
farthing,  which  continued  painful  for 
some  hours. 

“Is  it  poisonous?”  asked  Irving,  in 
alarm. 

“No,  not  in  the  least ;  it  only  wants 
your  blood,”  replied  his  father.  “  In 
some  part  of  the  ghats  they  are  very 
numerous,  and  spring  upon  the  unwary 
traveller  from  all  sides  as  he  forces  his 
way  through  the  thicket.  The  natives, 
with  their  bare  bodies,  suffer  terribly 
from  them  at  times.  They  have  been 
known  to  attack  men  in  such  numbers 
as  to  bleed  them  to  death.” 
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“How  dreadful!”  shuddered  Mrs. 
Stillwell. 

“Are  there  any  other  bloodsuckers 
about?”  asked  Arthur. 

“Yes,  my  boy,  there  are  cheetas,  or 
leopards,  and  tigers.” 

“Are  they  very  dangerous  ?  ” 

“Yes,  when  you  don’t  expect  them  to 
be.  There  is  no  special  danger  from  the 
cheeta,  as  he  is  small,  and  does  not 
attack  men  unless  provoked.  Rut  the 
man-eating  tiger  is  a  sly  and  dangerous 
animal.  He  springs  upon  you  unawares, 
and  whisks  you  off  to  his  den  in  a  mo¬ 
ment.” 

This  conversation  went  on  while  they 
packed  themselves  into  the  mancheels, 
which  the  stalwart  hillsmen  now  held 
suspended  from  their  shoulders.  Soon 
the  order  to  start  was  given,  and  the 
hardy  mountaineers  glided  gently  up 
the  steep  hillside  to  the  music  of  a  low- 
sung  song,  as  though  unconscious  of 
any  burden.  The  boys  soon  began  to 
breathe  freely  again. 

Ten  minutes  later  they  turned  an 
abrupt  angle  in  the  pathway  and  sud¬ 
denly  emerged  upon  a  tiny  tree-fringed 
plateau  on  the  mountain-side.  The 
nullah  up  which  they  had  come  skirted 
one  of  its  edges,  and  continued  its 
rugged  course  up  the  slope.  Its  sides, 
clothed  with  dense  jungle,  were  now 
thrown  into  deeper  shade  by  a  project¬ 
ing  angle  of  the  hill  above.  The  spot 
where  they  alighted  was  gilded  by  the 
last  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  though  the 
slopes  below  them  had  long  been  draped 
in  shadow. 

In  this  delightful  nook  they  found 
the  tents  pitched  and  the  furniture 
arranged.  Everything  wore  that  clean, 
inviting  appearance  which  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  features  of  Indian  tent 
life.  Arthur  and  Irving  cast  themselves 
upon  the  soft  grass  a  few  yards  from 
the  tents,  and  lay  enjoying  the  delicious 
evening  air,  hungry  for  the  butler’s 
“Dinner  ready  on  the  table,  sar !  ’ 
They  were  too  tired  too  talk.  Airs. 
Stillwell  had  gone  at  once  to  her  tent. 
The  head  boy  approached  M  r.  Stillwell 
with  a  salaam,  and  addressed  him  in  a 
low  voice.  The  master  started  and 
looked  incredulous.  The  servant  re¬ 
iterated  his  statement  and  turned  away 
with  another. salaam. 

Air.  Stillwell  stood  a  moment  with  a 
troubled  face,  and  then  approached  the 
spot  where  the  boys  lay. 

“  Roys,  do  not  on  any  account  go  into 
the  thicket,  nor  away  from  the  encamp¬ 
ment  in  any  direction.  I  fear  there  are 
tigers  about.  I  am  going  to  look  at  my 
rifle.  There  is  no  danger  whatever 
here.” 

With  these  words  he  turned  away 
and  entered  one  of  the  tents. 

The  short  Indian  twilight  was  now 
fast  fading,  and  the  shadows  on  the 
mountain -sides  rapidly  grew  deeper 
and  darker.  The  outline  of  the  gorge 
below  grew  indistinct,  and  was  quickly 
lost  in  the  deepening  gloom.  A  solemn 
silence  fell  upon  the  camp,  broken  only 
by  the  occasional  whinny  of  horses  or  the 
noise  of  the  distant  elephants  crunching 
a  branch.  The  chirping  of  the  birds 
upon  the  trees  had  ceased  ;  nothing  was 
on  the  wing  but  a  few  owls  and  other 
night-birds  in  quest  of  prey.  The  grave- 
cricket  sent  up  its  creaking  note  on 
every  hand,  and  made  the  intense 


silence  the  more  unbearable.  The  camp 
flees  gleamed  spasmodically  through  the 
deepening  gloom. 

Overcome  by  exhaustion  and  the 
sense  of  rest  that  possessed  every  ob¬ 
ject  in  nature,  Arthur  had  fallen  sound 
asleep  ;  Irving  was  still  awake  watch¬ 
ing  the  firelight  flickering  among  the 
trees.  Suddenly  there  was  a  crash  in 
the  thicket  behind,  an  angry  roar,  a 
scream  of  terror,  and  Arthur  woke  from 
his  short  sleep  to  And  himself  alone. 
He  sat  up  and  looked  about  in  affright, 
forgetting  for  a  moment  the  events  of 
the  day,  and  wondering  how  he  came 
there.  Then  he  missed  his  cousin.  Start¬ 
ing  to  his  feet,  he  shouted  “Irving, 
Irving  !”  with  ail  his  might.  The  shouts 
of  the  servants  and  other  camp  at¬ 
tendants,  who  were  already  crowding 
about  with  scared  faces,  was  the  only 
answer  he  received  to  his  call.  Air.  Still¬ 
well  now  rushed  into  the  group. 

“  Arthur,  where  is  your  cousin — where 
is  Irving  ?  ”  he  demanded. 

“  I  don’t  know,  uncle.”  replied  Arthur, 
i  crying  in  Iris  terror  ;  “  I  heard  a  scream 
!  and  woke  suddenly,  but  he  was  gone.” 

“  Perhaps  he  went  to  the  tent !  ” 
gasped  his  father,  hurrying  off. 

But  the  boy  was  not  there.  Seizing 
a  lantern,  he  returned  to  the  sjtot  where 
the  two  boys  had  been  lying,  and, 
stooping  down,  examined  the  ground 
carefully.  All  eyes  followed  the  long 
path  of  light  cast  by  the  lantern,  and 
there  in  the  earth  they  found  the  tracks 
of  a  tiger’s  paws  and  drops  of  blood  ! 

“  My  son  !  ”  groaned  the  father  ;  “  my 
boy  !  my  boy  !  ” 

They  traced  the  bloody  trail  to  the 
edge  of  the  thicket,  where,  in  the  shape 
of  a  bit  of  the  lost  boy’s  clothing  cling¬ 
ing  to  the  thorny  brakes,  they  found 
indubitable  proof  of  his  sad  fate. 

The  night  settled  darker  and  chiller 
after  that  upon  the  little  hill  encamp¬ 
ment,  and  the  bereaved  parents  dragged 
out  the  hours  of  darkness  with  many 
bitter  tears. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Thk  CiitoKKT  Season  of  1887. 

The  cricket  season  of  1SS7  is  now  over, 
and  our  readers  generally  will  be  glad  to 
see  that  our  perennial  champion  has  once 
more  maintained  his  position  among  the 
amateurs.  “  \V.  G.”  has  batted  oftener 
tlian  any  of  his  rivals,  has  scored  more 
runs,  and  heads  the  averages.  He  has 
gone  to  the  wickets  forty-six  times,  has 
scored  2,062  runs,  has  been  eight  times  not 
out,  and  averages  54T0  runs  per  innings. 
Messrs.  Webbe  and  AY.  Read,  who  come 
next,  are  each  nearly  seven  runs  behind 
him,  and  Mr.  Key’s  total  average  is  only 
4.Y7.  In  bowling,  too,  Dr.  Grace  has 
done  most  work,  having  taken  ninety-seven 
wickets  at  a  cost  of  21  '4  runs  each  ;  and 
though  eight  other  amateur  bowlers  beat 
him  in  actual  figures,  only  one  of  them  has 
taken  as  many  as  sixty  wickets,  which 
number  has  fallen  to  Nepean  for  rather 
over  eighteen  runs  each.  Among  the  pro¬ 
fessionals,  Shrewsbury  alone  beats  “\V.  G.” 
in  batting,  with  the  magnificent  average  of 
78‘15;  Hall  and  Ulyett,  who  come  next, 
having  averages  but  fractionally  over  thirty- 
eight.  But  in  bowling  the  professionals  are 
far  and  away  beyond  the  amateurs.  No 
fewer  than  nine  of  them  have  beaten  the 
amateur  record,  Jones  heading  the  list  with 
twenty-four  wickets  for  11T8  apiece.  Wat¬ 
son.  who  is  fourth,  has  done  very  well. 


THE  BOY'S  OWN  MODEL  LOCOMOTIVE, 

AND  HOW  TO  BUILD  IT. 


By  H.  F.  Hobden, 

Author  of  “  Tlic  Boy's  Own  Model  Launch  Engine etc. 
PART  IV. 


AT OW  to  commence  making  the  framework.  ! 
JA  This  should  be  made  of  one-eighth  J 
of  an  inch  sheet-iron,  squared  up  perfectly  ! 
true  and  fiat,  and  cut  out  as  shown  in  Fig.  i 
21,  commencing  four  inches  and  a  half  from  j 


A,  and  leaving  six  inches  at  b|  and  cutting 
it  six  inches  wide  there  by  eight  inches  long', 
and  continuing  it  four  inches  wide  for  the 
rest  of  the  distance.  Be  careful  to  keep  it 
quite  central  on  the  line  A  B,  and  leave  two 
connecting  strips  one  inch  wide,  as  at  c  c. 

The  side-frames  come  next.  These  must 
be  much  stronger,  and  quite  different  from 
those  used  in  previous  model,  and  should 
be  cut  from  the  same  eighth  of  an  inch 
plate-iron  to  the  shape  shown  in  Fig.  22. 


The  buffers  for  this  model  must  be  made 
properly  with  springs  to  take  the  pressure 
should  you  let  it  run  into  anything. 

Turn  out  a  wooden  mould  in  the  lathe 
and  get  four  castings  in  brass  made  from  it. 
Fig.  24  is  an  ordinary  kind  of  buffer  in 


general  use,  and,  being  in  section,  shows 
you  the  working  arrangement  of  the  spring, 
j  A  is  cast  with  a  square  base-plate  two  inches 
}  square,  as  in  front  view  b,  and  is  secured  to 
\  buffer-beam  by  four  flat-headed  screws. 

I  The  piece  C  must  be  turned  true,  and  just 
[  the  size  to  slide  in  and  out  of  A  easily. 


Fig.  22. 


The  centre  of  slot  B  is  seventeen  inches 
from  one  end,  the  centre  of  v  ten  inches  ! 
from  B,  and  centre  of  e  thirteen  inches  j 
from  B. 

In  marking  out  work  always  measure 
from  a  fixed  centre,  for  if  you  add  one 
measurement  to  another  any  slight  inac¬ 
curacy  gets  increased  with  each  fresh  mea¬ 
surement,  and  you  might  finally  get  the  | 
different  portions  out  of  place. 

The  slots  are  each  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
wide  by  two  inches  deep,  leaving  one  inch  , 
of  iron  at  top  as  shown.  The  ornamental  j 
spaces  can  then  be  cut  out,  which  lightens  I 
it  considerably  without  weakening  it  much. 

The  frames,  after  being  smoothed  up,  can  j 
be  fastened  to  the  bed-plate  in  the  manner  ! 
described  before  by  angle-irons  or  knees  j 
riveted  on.  Two  end-pieces  must  also  be 
prepared  an  inch  deep,  and  the  ends  ham¬ 
mered  square  at  right  angles,  .and  then  | 
riveted  to  the  bed-plate  and  side-frames,  as  i 
shown  by  the  rivets  in  Fig.  20. 

Then  drill  three  holes  in  them  about  an  j 
inch  and  a  half  from  either  end,  and  one  in  ! 
centre  by  which  to  bolt  on  the  buffer-beams 
by  means  of  a  couple  of  screws  put  in  from 
the  hack. 

I  he  buffer-beams  should  he  mahogany, 
one  inch  wide,  two  inches  deep,  and  ten 
inches  long,  squared  nicely  and  sand¬ 
papered.  A  hook  can  then  he  made  (Fig. 
23),  and,  a  hole  being  drilled  in  the  centre  of 


Fig.  23. 


beam,  you  can  pass  the  hook -stem  through 
and  into  central  hole  of  framework,  and  I 
screw  up  tightly  with  nut  at  hack,  which  i 
will  hold  all  firmly  in  place. 


Each  part  must  be  finished  up  in  the  lathe. 
A  should  be  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long. 

Drill  a  hole  in  beam  to  allow  the  head  of 
pin  to  work  in  freely,  and  another  hole  in 
base-plate  of  buffer  the  size  of  pin,  whose 
head  prevents  the  spring  forcing  c  entirely 
away  from  A. 

The  spring  should  be  made  from  thick  - 
■steel  wire  ;  the  buffers  can  then  he  screwed 
on  as  just  mentioned.  The  wheel-guard, 
or  line-clearer  p  (Fig.  20),  can  next  he  cut 
out  to  shape  and  bolted  on  to  frame,  and 
should  just  clear  the  line  by  a  quarter  of 
an  inch. 

We  will  now  proceed  with  the  axle-hear¬ 
ings  and  springs  u  (Fig.  20).  The  wheels 
can  be  finished  up  in  the  same  manner  as 
previously  described,  so  I  need  not  say  any¬ 
thing  further  about  them. 

Make  a  wooden  model  like  Fig.  25  and 
get  six  castings  in  brass  made  from  it.  They 
must  then  be  filed  up  square  and  smooth 
and  fitted  into  the  slots  cut  at  ABC  (Fig.  22), 
and  either  screwed  or  riveted  on  by  the  side 
holes. 

Before  finally  fixing  them  prepare  six 
brass  bearings  (b,  Fig.  25).  They  must  fit 


Fig.  25. 

exactly,  and  slide  easily  in  the  inner  surface 
of  a,  and  a  hole  is  to  be  drilled  centrally 
through  each  live-eighths  of  an  inch  in  dia¬ 
meter.  These  take  the  axles,  which  in  this 
model  are  all  straight,  and  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  shouldered  off  to 
five-eighths  for  the  bearings. 


etc. 


The  springs  next  require  attention.  Four 
pieces  of  either  sheet  iron  or  brass  are 
wanted  in  each  support  an  inch  and  a  half 
long  by  a  quarter  wide.  A  hole  is  to  be 
drilled  at  either  end,  as  shown  at  C  in  Fig. 
26.  A  should  be  three-eighths  of  an  inch 


F 

Fig.  26. 


wide,  drilled  through  and  a  pin  put  in,  and 
all  riveted  together  loosely. 

The  spring  is  best  made  from  clock-spring, 
and  cut  to  shape  as  at  D.  The  top  piece  re¬ 
quires  to  be  made  hot  with  your  blowpipe, 
and  then  the  ends  turned  over  to  hold  the 
pin  B.  Each  piece  of  spring  must  he  slightly 
shorter  than  the  upper,  and  the  ends  nicely 
graduated  off,  and  when  ready  held  together 
by  the  brass  band  F,  which  has  a  small  hole 
drilled  at  F  to  hold  the  end  of  pin  by  which 
the  pressure  is  directed  on  to  the  axle- 
boxes,  as  shown  in  Fig.  20.  A  hole  is  also 
to  he  drilled  in  "bed-plate  over  centre  of 
each  axle-box  to  allow  pin  to  pass  through, 
and  also  a  smaller  one  an  inch  and  a  half 
on  each  side  for  the  support  A  (Fig.  26)  to 
screw  into.  They  can  then  all  be  fitted 
into  position. 

The  cylinders  come  next,  and  should  he, 
as  previously  mentioned,  an  inch  and  three- 
quarters  bore  by  two  and  a  half  inch  stroke. 
These  should  be  of  the  fixed  slide-valve 
pattern,  with  double  eccentrics  fitted-  on 
middle  axle  -  shaft,  and  reversing  -  lever 
brought  to  quadrant  on  foot-plate,  as  I  will 
show  presently,  and  for  the  method  of 
making  them  I  will  again  refer  you  to  my 
article  in  Vol.  VII.,  and  will  simply  give 
you  in  Fig.  27  the  modified  form  necessary 


Fig.  27. 


to  suit  a  locomotive  in  which  A  A  are  the 
eccentrics,  j;  slide  valve-rod,  with  guide  c; 
attached  ;  c  C  the  bed-plate,  D  the  balance- 
weight,  and  F  the  rod  leading  to  quadrant 
and  lever  on  foot-plate.  The  cranks  are  put 
on  outside  the  wheels  and  fastened  by  keys, 
as  in  Fig,  20. 

The  connecting-rods  T  should  be  cut  to 
the  form  shown  in  Fig.  28,  and  the  ends 


A 


Fig.  28. 


squared  out  and  a  brass  bush  filled  in  with 


a  liole  drilled  from  top  (A)  to  oil  by,  anil  a 
set-screw  (u)  fitted  to  adjust  the  bearings 
perfectly. 

Although  these  little  things  give  extra 
work  in  lilting  a  model,  they  add  consider¬ 
ably  to  its  finish  and  lessen  the  friction. 

If  you  wish  to  tit  a  force-pump  it  should 
lie  placed  centrally  between  t  lie  cylinders, 
and  be  worked  by  an  eccentric  on  main 
shaft,  hut  a  pump  on  a  model  locomotive 
is  of  very  slight  use  unless  it  is  arranged 
to  work  by  hand  also. 

1  n  Fig.  29  I  have  given  a  practical  method 


Of 

D 


Fig.  29. 

of  arranging  one  to  be  worked  either  way 
as  desired.  A  is  the  pump,  b  the  eccentric  i 
on  main-shaft  to  work  it  by  steam  power  ; 
hut  when  requiring  to  work  the  pump  by 
hand  you  have  only  to  push  up  hook  con¬ 
nection  at  which  disconnects  it  from 
eccentric,  and  then  by  working  the  handle 
D.  which  is  ser  -wed  into  bottom  of  plunger 
C,  the  water  is  forced  into  boiler. 

This  pump  is  a  little  more  troublesome  to 
make,  as  it  requires  an  extra  stuffing-box  at 
F,  but  il  is  v  ery  neat  and  useful,  and  the 
handle  lying  quite  out  of  the  way,  does 
not  spoil  the  appearance  of  t  he  model. 

G  is  the  exhaust  water-pipe  bent  up  to 
the  hack  pressure- valve  on  boiler,  and  it  the 
supply-pipe  carried  on  to  rear  of  engine. 

You  will  find  two  small  blow-off  cocks  on 
each  cylinder  very  handy  to  get  rid  of  the 
condensed  steam  when  starting  the  engine 
with  cold  cylinders,  as  without  them  the 
cylinders  get  choked  and  you  stand  a  good 
chance  of  getting  scalded  by  the  hot  water 
being  thrown  up  the  chimney  with  con¬ 
siderable  force. 

The  blow-off  cocks,  can  he  connected  with 
a  tye-rod,  and  both  worked  from  the  foot¬ 
plate  by  a  single  handle. 

The  parts  being  all  finished  to  your  satis¬ 
faction,  you  should  paint  the  bed  -  plate 
black,  and  side  frames  red,  and  when  dry 
carefully  line  them  black  and  white,  and 
also  pick  out  the  rivets  with  black. 

( )f  course  individual  taste  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  finish  of  a  model, 
so  I  will  leave  it  to  you,  merely  suggesting 
you  should  get  a  fine  lining  tool  to  finish 
with,  and  when  all  complete  put  it  aside  to 
dry  whilst  we  proceed  to  build  the  boiler. 

This  will  require  the  greatest  care,  but 
with  due  attention  you  will  he  able  to  turn 
it  out  well.  Some  sheet  copper  will  he 
required  one-eiglith  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
although  more  expensive  than  iron,  does 
not  rust,  and  is  more  suitable  for  the  work 
in  hand. 

First  cut  a  piece  nineteen  inches  long  by 
sixteen  wide,  and  bend  it  round,  forming  a 


Fig.  30. 


cylinder  live  inches  in  diameter  ;  the  lap 
must  be  closely  riveted  and  then  the  two 
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ends  hammered  out  into  a  flange  outwards, 
leaving  the  body  of  boiler  seventeen  inches 
long,  as  in  Fig.  30  ;  ii  is  the  shape  of  piece 
to  be  next  riveted  on  at  after  end,  then 
take  another  sheet  nine  inches  wide,  and 
hammer  a  half-inch  flange  round  it  so  as  to 
fit  over  the  dotted  line  in  A. 

Then  rivet  them  firmly  together  and  also 
another  piece  in  after  end. 

It  will  then  have  the  appearance  of  Fig. 
31,  and  should  be  four  and  half  inches 
deep  from  A  to  it,  and  forming  a  copper  box 


the  furnace  to  the  smoke-box  (M  Fig.  20), 
and  so  away  up  the  chimney,  and  by  the 
large  surface  they  expose  to  the  fire,  help  to 
raise  steam  very  quickly. 

If  you  just  add  together  the  combined 
surfaces  of  these  tubes,  you  will  find  there 
is  more  than  two  square  feet  of  surface  ex¬ 
posed  and  acted  on  by  the  fire,  which  enables 
the  boiler,  although  small,  to  make  steam 
rapidly.  In  some  large  engines  three  hun¬ 
dred  tubes  are  fitted.  The  steam  supply- 
pipe  and  regulating  lever-handle  should  now 


six  inches  wide  from  B  to  c,  and  eight  inches 
from  c  to  d. 

Then  rivet  together  another  box  to  form 
the  inner  casing  four  and  a  half  inches  wide 
by  six  and  a  half  inches  long  and  nine 
inches  deep. 

The  bottom  of  this  must  he  hammered 
outwards  to  the  dimensions  of  bc  CD,  as 
shown  in  section  Fig.  32  at  aa.  A  hole  is 


next  to  be  cut  out  in  the  centre  of  rear  plate 
and  also  the  rear  part  of  inner  casing  which 
comes  opposite  to  it,  and  one  three-quarter 
inches  by  two  and  a  half,  forming  an  ellipti¬ 
cal  opening  for  the  furnace  door. 

A  casting  of  that  shape  and  three-quarter  - 
!  ters  of  an  inch  thick,  which  is  the  distance 
between  the  inner  and  outer  casing  BC, 
must  be  procured  and  drilled  with  holes  every 
three-eights  of  an  inch  and  firmly  riveted  in 
position  as  shown  in  section  at  D. 

!  Two  pins  or  lugs  (FF)  should  project  on 
j  either  side  of  the  inner  surface  to  support 
|  the  fire-bars  and  ash-pan,  and  the  bars 
j  should  he  made  of  cast-iron  and  small 
enough  to  be  got  out  easily  by  tilting  up 
one  side,  and  the  bars  ought  to  run  length¬ 
ways  of  the  engine. 

You  next  require  some  hard-drawn  brass 
tubing  three  quarters  of  an  inch  diameter, 
i  and  must  cut  the  pieces  slightly  over  seven¬ 
teen  inches  long,  then  drill  ten  holes  in  the 
inner  plate  as  at  E  Fig  32,  and  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  and  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  33. 


Fig.  33. 


These  tubes  should  have  a  w  ire  ring  brazed 
on  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from 
either  end,  and  then  being  placed  in  their 
respective  holes  in  tube-plate,  the  projecting 
portion  is  to  be  headed  back  with  a  flange, 
or  you  can  fit  them  in  as  described  pre¬ 
viously,  Fig.  16,  by  each  being  double- 
screwed  and  nutted.  These  tubes  allow 
the  smoke  and  fiame  to  pass  through  from 


be  made  and  placed  in  position,  and  Fig.  34 
shows  the  shape  to  make  it. 

A  b  are  the  front  and  rear  plates  of  boiler, 
c  is  the  supply-pipe,  bent  with  a  screw  end 
downwards  after  passing  plate  A,  and  then 
upwards  into  steam-dome,  where  it  should 
he  securely  fastened  by  a  cross-piece  ;  d  is 
the  tap,  or  valve,  which  can  ho  turned  on  or 
off  from  the  foot-plate  by  means  of  the  long 
rod  F,  ending  in  lever-handle  G. 

(7’o  bc  concluded.) 


A  New  Game— “  Ringoal.” 

A  new  game,  called  ringoal,  is  said  to  he 
coming  into  favour.  It  is  an  adaptation,  or 
rather  a  clever  development,  of  the  old 
game  of  11  La  Grace.”  It  originated  in 
India,  but  in  its  present  form  the  credit  of 
its  invention  is  due  to  Mr.  0.  Johnstone,  of 
Keble  College.  Oxford,  and  it  lias  been 
“brought  out”  by  Messrs.  Lunn  and  Co., 
of  41,  Berners  Street,  and  Horncastle.  This 
new  game  requires  two  goals  in  the  shape 
of  nets,  eight  feet  high  and  ten  feet  wide, 
erected  facing  one  another  at  a  distance  of 
twenty-six  yards  apart.  In  iront  of  each 
goal,  and  six  feet  from  it,  there  is  a  crease, 
forming  with  the  goal-line  a  base,  within 
which  each  of  the  players  takes  his  stand. 
One  player  takes  a  hoop  on  two  sticks,  and 
throws  it  (swinging  it  off  his  right  stick  and 
directing  it  with  his  left)  in  the  direction  of 
the  other  player,  endeavouring  to  send  it 
past  him  through  the  goal.  This  the  other 
player  tries  to  prevent  by  catching  the  hoop 
on  one  or  fyoth  of  his  sticks  ;  and  if  he  is 
successful  he  throws  it  hack  at  his  opponent, 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  get  it  into  his  goal. 
The  hoop  is  thus  thrown  to  and  fro  between 
the  players,  the  thrower  scoring  one  point 
each  time  that  he  succeeds  in  sending  the 
hoop  past  his  opponent  into  the  goal. 

From  any  mere  word  description  of  rin¬ 
goal  it  might  appear  that  it  was  rather  a 
monotonous  business  ;  but  the  flat  disc-like 
rings  of  cane  fly  backward  and  forward  with 
the  greatest  precision  and  wonderful  ra¬ 
pidity.  They  are  so  carefully  weighted  and 
shaped  that  they  may  be  made  to  travel  a 
hundred  yards,  and  in  some  of  the  colleges 
at  Oxford  ami  Cambridge,  where  ringoal  is 
played  with  zest,  some  sharp  practice  may 
be  seen  which  is  both  nov  el  and  fascinating. 
One  of  its  great  recommendations  is  that  no 
carefully-kept  lawn  is  necessary.  It  may 
he  set  up  on  gravel  walks,  or  in  any  place 
where  a  small,  smooth  plot  for  the  liases  of 
the  goals  may  he  found,  and  the  intervening- 
space  may  he  as  rough  as  you  please  ;  that 
matters  not.  Then  there  is  exercise  for 
every  part  of  the  body,  and  the  catching  of 
the  hoops  especially  is  splendid  training  for 
the  eye.  The  secretary  of  the  Oxford  Sports 
Committee  says  he  knows  of  no  better 
training  for  the  eye  of  a  cricketer  or  raqnet 
player. 
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A  TRIP  DOWN  THE  THAMES; 

OR,  THE  HOLIDAY  ADVENTURES  OF  FOUR  SCHOOLBOYS. 


By  One  of  the  Party. 


water  lias  always  had  a  great  attraction  for 
me,  and  while  at  school  with  my  brother 
Frank,  my  father,  after  a  great  deal  of  per¬ 
suasion,  bought  a  small  cutter  yacht  for  us. 

I  was  then  about,  sixteen,  and  Frank 
two  years  younger ;  and  I  can  well  re¬ 
member  the  great  rejoicings  that  took  j 
place  on  the  occasion  of  a  first  visit  to  a 
yacht  of  our  own. 

We  were  both  pretty  well  up  in  open  boat 
sailing,  and  had  been  out  on  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Thames  several  seasons,  and 
so  we  did  not  take  long  to  feel  quite  at 
home  in  our  new  craft :  and  although  she 
was  fully  rigged  with,  topmast,  etc.,  as  m  a 
larger  yacht,  I  was  strong  for  my  age,  and 
found  we  could  manage  her  easily.  Many 
were  the  cautions  our  dear  mother  gave  us, 
most  earnestly  warning  us  to  keep  the  right 
side  uppermost,  which  we  faithfully  pro-  | 
mised  to  do,  although  on  several  occasions 
we  very  nearly  broke  that  promise  involun¬ 
tarily,  as  a  brand-new  topsail  was  more  than 
most  boys  could  resist  sticking  up,  even  when 
the  weather  was  squally  and  a  reef  in  the 
mainsail  would  have  been  a  wiser  course. 


We  would  start,  say,  with  the  whole  main¬ 
sail,  and  wind  rather  puffy,  and  get  well 
away,  when  one  or  other  of  our  most  inti¬ 
mate  school  chums,  some  of  whom  we  gene¬ 
rally  had  with  us,  would  fetch  the  topsail 
out  of  the  cabin,  where  it  was  usually  kept, 
and  suggest  that  he  thought  she  would 
stand  it,  and  propose  trying.  I  being  best 
steersman  was  looked  upon  as  captain,  but 
all  matters  of  importance,  such  as  the  pre¬ 
sent,  were  settled  by  vote. 

The  majority  generally  agreeing  with  him , 
up  the  topsail  would  go  under  the  united 
efforts  of  all  spare  hands,  and  by  the  time 
it  was  well  sheeted  home  we  would  be 
madly  careering  along  with  our  lee  gun¬ 
wale  well  under  water,  until  an  extra  puff 
would  put  her  nearly  on  her  beam  ends, 
when  she  would  be  shot  suddenly  up  in  the 
wind,  and  the  topsail  would  be  got  off  in  a 
hurry. 

But  occasionally  a  vessel  being  in  the 
way  would  prevent  me  luffing  her  up 
quickly  enough,  and  the  water  has  often 
come  over  the  combing  into  the  cockpit 
before  we  could  get  the  topsail  off  her,  and 


our  promise  of  keeping  right  side  upper¬ 
most  was,  I  am  afraid,  kept  more  by  the 
good  seagoing  qualities  of  our  little  vessel 
than  by  our  own  exertions. 

And  now  for  a  few  particulars  about  our 
craft.  The  sketch  at  the  commencement 
will  afford  a  good  idea  of  her  general  ap¬ 
pearance  with  all  sail  set.  She  measured 
about  three  tons  yacht  measurement,  and 
was  twenty-one  feet  long  by  six  feet  six 
inches  beam,  and  with  her  ballast  (which 
was  iron,  and  cast  to  tit  the  run  of  her  bilge), 
all  her  stores  on  board,  and  the  deadweight 
of  three  or  four  schoolboys,  she  drew  four 
feet  aft  and  about  two  forward. 

She  was  very  strongly  built  of  oak,  and 
had  an  iron  keel  weighing  about  three  hun¬ 
dred-weight  bolted  through  on  to  an  iron 
keelson  inside,  and  that  with  the  rest  of  the 
ballast  weighed  over  a  ton  and  a  half.  It. 
was  twenty-one  feet  to  the  top  of  her  top¬ 
mast  (quite  a  climb  for  us),  and  you  can 
imagine  we  had,  a  good  spread  of  canvas 
with  a  main  boom  sixteen  feet  long. 

There  were  two  things  badly  wanted 
which  we  never  had  :  one  was  a  pump. 
Fortunately  she  did  not  leak  at  all,  but 
rainwater  and  spray  collected  in  the  open 
cockpit,  and  had  to  be  baled  out  with  an  old 
tin  pot.  The  second  article  that  would 
have  added  to  our  comfort  was  a  stove, 
built  so  as  to  confine  the  heat  to  the  cook¬ 
ing  utensils,  and  not  distribute  it  around 
quite  so  much,  as  the  one  we  had  made  the 
cabin  so  unbearably  hot  that  when  the  fire 
was  in  \ve  generally  had  to  go  out.  Since 
then  oil  stoves  have  been  made  which  are 
very  suitable  for  small  yachts. 

As  previously  mentioned,  she  was  cutter- 
rigged,  and  had  a  long  bowsprit  nine  feet 
outboard,  and  was  decked  over,  with  an 
open  cockpit  in  which  to"  steer  and  work 
the  head-sheets  from.  Folding  doors  led 
into  the  cabin,  which  had  a  raised  roof,  ena¬ 
bling  one  to  sit  up  straight  without  knock¬ 
ing  one’s  head ;  and,  for  sleeping,  a  sofa 
berth  on  either  side  accommodated  two 
hands,  while  the  third  or  fourth,  at  a  pinch, 
had  to  make  up  beds  on  the  floor. 

There  was  supposed  to  be  room  for  one  to 
sleep  in  the  forecastle  ;  but  I  tried  the  ex¬ 
periment.  one  night,  and  after  creeping  round 
the  foot  of  the  mast  1  found  it  such  a  tight 
lit.  amongst  the  various  coils  of  rope,  chain, 
and  odds  and  ends  we  usually  kept  there, 
that  I  was  glad  enough  to  come  out  before 
getting  suffocated  ;  besides  which,  I  thought 
it  rather  like  a  trap  in  case  of  a  collision 
occurring. 

Our  pantry  was  in  a  locker  astern  of  the 
cockpit,  and  with  two  other  long  lockers 
under  the  sofa  berths  we  could  stow  away 
enough  provisions  to  last,  four  of  us  for 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  which  is  saying  a 
good  deal  considering  schoolboys’  appetites. 
Water  we  carried  in  a  large  stone  bottle 
covered  with  wicker,  to  prevent  it  getting 
broken,  and  this  had  to  be  filled  as  often 
as  circumstances  would  permit. 

Father  had  provided  us  with  a  good  little 
Trotman  anchor,  weighing  about  thirty 
pounds,  and  forty  fathoms  of  galvanised 
cable,  so  we  never  had  any  fear  of  her 
dragging  when  once  the  anchor  was  pro¬ 
perly  down. 

A  committee  of  our  most  intimate  com¬ 
panions  was  called  to  settle  what  name  to 
christen  her,  which  took  a  long  time  to 
determine,  some  suggesting  one  and  some 
another. 

The  most  piratically  inclined  of  our  school 
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far  before  in  her,  and  therefore  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  there  being  a  spice  of  adventure 
about  it. 

Our  astute  schoolfellows’  parents  and  our 
own  having  given  their  consent  to  the  trip, 
which  was  obtained  with  considerable  diffi¬ 
culty,  we  commenced  getting  things  ready. 

Up  to  this  time  we  had  had  no  dinghy  in 
which  to  get  to  and  from  the  yacht,  and  as 
in  the  intended  cruise  it  would  be  almost  a 
necessity,  or  at  any  rate  very  useful,  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  look  out  for  one. 

After  some  days’  search  we  found  a  small 
boat  ten  feet  long,  that  seemed  suitable,  as 
she  was  lightly  built,  and  looked  as  if  she 
would  tow  easily,  so  we  purchased  her  in  a 
hurry  and  rowed  down  from  Richmond, 
where  she  lay,  to  our  berth  at  Blackwall. 

She  turned  out  a  dear  bargain,  as,  among 
her  other  peculiarities  that  we  discovered 
later  on,  we  found  she  leaked  badly,  was 
extremely  crank,  turning  over  and  pitching 
the  unlucky  wight  out  who  did  not  step 
exactly  in  the  centre,  and  she  also  had  a 
habit  of  nearly  filling  herself  with  water 
whilst  towing,  if  any  sea  was  on,  through 
being  too  sharp  in  the  head.  But  with  all 
her  faults  she  was  better  than  no  boat,  so 
we  did  the  best  we  could  with  her. 

The  time  drew  close  when  school  would 
be  over  and  holidays  commence,  and  we 
four  began  to  count  the  hours  when  we 
could  get  away.  Everything  that  could  be 
thought  of  had  been  prepared  ready  for  the 
start  by  the  time  the  happy  day  came,  and 
four  fellows  more  inclined  than  we  were  to 
laugh  and  enjoy  ourselves,  by  taking  the 
rough  with  the  smooth,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  find. 

We  started  off  early  one  morning,  each 
with  bags  or  bundles  containing  a  varied 
assortment  of  things — rugs  for  sleeping  in, 
sketching  tools,  fishing-lines  and  hooks, 
and  the  last  consignment  of  fresh  provisions 
from  home — mother  having  prevented  the 
dear  boys  from  starving  themselves  on  the 
first  day  by  making  a  huge  cake  and  cook¬ 
ing  a  leg  of  mutton  which  we  were  to  have 
cold ;  while  amongst  the  other  useful  articles 
I  carried  was  a  large  supply  of  matches  and 
a  chart  of  the  Thames. 

Blackwall  reached,  we  arrived  at  the 
yacht  and  proceeded  to  arrange  our  things 
aboard,  as  they  made  a  goodly  heap  when 
placed  down  in  the  bundles  ;  and  while  they 
are  arranging  matters  I  will  take  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  introducing  my  two  school  chums, 
Bunn  and  George,  who  were  to  risk  the 
perils  and  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  trip 
with  us. 

Frank  and  I  you  are  already  acquainted 
with.  Bunn  had  been  for  several  sails  with 
us  already,  and  so  felt  himself  to  he  quite 
an  old  salt,  and  was  very  handy  on  hoard. 

George  had  not  been  out  before,  and  had 
a  certain  amount  of  dread  as  to  his  ability 
to  stand  the  shaking-up  we  expected  to  get, 
hut  had  tried  to  compensate  for  his  want  of 
experience  by  dressing  himself  in  a  truly 
nautical  style  ! 

All  our  paraphernalia  being  stowed  away 
to  our  satisfaction,  we  got  the  after  canvas 
on  her,  not  forgetting  to  set  the  noted  top¬ 
sail,  as  the  light  draught  of  wind  from  the 
north-west  was  fair  for  us. 

She  was  then  lying  alongside  the  quay 
secured  by  a  turn  of  a  rope  round  the  tim¬ 
ber  head,  which  George,  who  had  been 
standing  about  with  liis  hands  in  his 
pockets,  feeling  he  ought  to  do  something, 
proceeded  to  unfasten.  Just  then  my  bro¬ 
ther  remarked,  “  I  say,  where’s  our  dinghy? 
We  were  nearly  forgetting  it.” 

“I  see  it,”  said  Bunn;  “the  old  man 
has  turned  it  bottom  up  in  his  yard.  Come 
along,  hoys  ;  it  will  take  three  to  get  it 
down  to  the  water.” 

As  they  jumped  ashore  I  watched  them 
getting  the  boat  down,  and  then  went  into 
the  cabin  to  have  another  look  round  and 
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see  that  nothing  else  was  forgotten.  A 
hump  made  me  look  upon  deck,  when  I 
found  myself  afloat  some  little  distance 
down  the  river  hooked  on  to  a  barge  by  an 
iron  eye  on  the  end  of  our  boom. 

George  had  evidently  forgotten  to  make 
the  line  fast  again,  and  the  tide  catching 
her  head  had  swung  her  round  into  the 
stream.  The  boom  end  had  caught  against 
a  band  of  iron  nailed  round  the  gunwale  of 
the  barge,  and  although  I  tried  hard  to  get 
clear  from  it,  the  tide  was  too  strong,  and 
the  Heather  Bell  took  it  into  her  own  hands 
by  ripping  off"  about  t  welve  feet  of  the  hand, 
when  it  fortunately  broke  off  and  sank,  let¬ 
ting  me  go  clear. 

My  crew  were  by  this  time  standing  in  a 
row  looking  on  and  shouting  to  me  to  re¬ 
turn,  hut  with  the  light  wind  and  strong 
tide  I  knew  it  was  more  than  I  could 
manage,  so  shouted  for  them  to  come  in  the 
dinghy  while  I  dropped  anchor  and  waited 
their  arrival. 

They  soon  pulled  up  and  made  the  dinghy 
fast  astern,  Bunn  remarking  that  the 
sooner  we  got  under  way  before  the  barge¬ 
man  came  round  for  his  iron  hand  the 
better !  All  being  of  one  opinion,  the  jib 
was  set,  and  hoisting  our  mudhook  she 
gently  turned  on  her  heel  and  we  were 
fairly  off  on  our  cruise. 

“You  are  the  lightest,  George,”  said  my 
brother,  “and  therefore  ought  to  do  the 
going  aloft  when  anything  goes  wrong  up 
there.” 

George,  who  had  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
as  usual,  promptly  refused,  saying  he  wasn’t 
used  to  climbing,  and  certainly  wouldn’t  try 
it  while  she  leaned  over  so  much. 

Then  Bunn  asked  who  was  to  do  the 
cooking,  and  as  no  one  volunteered  for  the 
berth  as  cook,  I  suggested  we  should  take 
it  in  turns  each  day.  All  agreed  to  that  as 
being  quite  fair,  and  drew  lots  for  first  day’s 
cooking. 

That  fell  to  Bunn,  so  he'  dived  below  at 
once  to  prepare  the  vegetables  for  dinner, 
and  very  soon  a  small  blue  wreath  of  smoke 
came  floating  out  of  the  stove-pipe. 

“  I  say,  we  shall  have  to  boil  our  roots  in 
the  river  water,”  said  he,  coining  out  of  the 
cabin  with  a  saucepan  in  his  hand.  “  Our 
stone  jar  of  drinking  wafer  won’t  last  us 
long  if  it's  used  to  cook  with.” 

So,  dipping  the  saucepan  over  the  side, 
he  filled  it  with  water  and  shot  a  lot  up 
his  sleeve  at  the  same  time. 

Whilst  he  was  wringing  out  ids  coat- 
sleeve  George  had  been  looking  attentively 
into  the  saucepan,  and  failing  to  see  to  the 
bottom  of  it,  he  remarked  that  the  water 
looked  rather  thick  for  cooking  purposes, 
at  the  same  time  picking  out  various  bits 
of  straw,  etc.  It  was  handed  round  for 
inspection,  and  tve  unanimously  agreed  to 
defer  the  cookiug  until  in  clearer  water 
lower  down. 

“  I  suppose  that’s  Bugsby’s  Reach  we 
have  just  passed  through,”  said  George, 
looking  at  the  chart.  ‘  ‘  What  a  name  to 
give  it.” 

“  It’s  called  Bugsby’s  Hole  too,  after  a 
noted  robber  of  that  name,  who  years  ago 
had  a  cabin,  or  hut,  in  the  middle  of  a  bed 
of  osiers,  and  used  to  secrete  his  spoils 
there  for  a  long  time,  until  discovered, 
when  he  jumped  into  the  river  and  was 
drowned,”  I  observed. 

“  Thanks,”  said  George.  “  Where  did 
you  get  all  that  from  ?  ” 

“  Never  mind  the  source,”  said  I,  laugh¬ 
ing  ;  “if  I  impart  any  knowledge  to  you 
gratis,  you  ought  to  he  thankful,  and  ask 
no  impertinent  questions.” 

“  Well,  let  us  have  some  more,  Mr.  Stump 
Orator,”  said  Bunn,  trying  to  balance  him¬ 
self  on  the  edge  of  the  combing,' and  going- 
over  backwards  with  the  basin  of  potatoes 
he  was  peeling  a.t  the  time. 

“  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  tell  you  that 


the  old  town  we  are  now  opposite  is  Wool¬ 
wich,”  I  observed, 

“Of  course  we  all  know  that;  tell  us 
something  fresh,  said  George. 

“  Well,  did  you  know  that  the  noted 
man-of-war  of  thirty  guns,  named  the  Harry 
Grace  de  Dieu,  was  built  hero  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  Yin.,  and  in  the  year  163.7  the 
Royal  Sovereign,  another  well-known  ves¬ 
sel,  was  also  launched  from  here?  She 
was  curiously  carved  and  gilt ;  and  the 
Dutch,  from  the  havoc  she  made  among 
them,  gave  her  the  name  of  the  Golden 
Devil.  And  now,  my  gentle  audience,” 
said  I,  “please  to  stir  your  stumps,  or,  in 
other  words,  take  a  pull  at  the  main  and 
head  sheets,  as  we  shall  have  to  lie  close 
hauled  to  lay  through  Gallions  with  this 
wind.” 

Just  then  Frank  pointed  to  a  large  box 
that  was  wobbling  down  with  the  tide,  and 
one  of  us  suggested  it  might  he  filled  with 
all  sorts  of  valuables,  and  that  it  would 
he  good  fun  to  secure  it,  so  we  steered  for 
it,  hut  shot  past  it  without  laying  hold,  and 
found  it  broken  and  empty  . 

“  Never  mind,”  said  Bunn,  who  was  evi¬ 
dently  bent  upon  distinguishing  himself  in 
the  culinary  line  ;  “  it  will  do  famously  for 
firewood  ;  let  us  get  it.” 

So  we  shot  her  up  to  it  again,  aud  was 
more  fortunate  this  time,  George  getting 
hold  of  it,  while  Frank:  held  his  legs  to  pre¬ 
vent  him  toppling  over.  They  then  chopped 
it  up  and  stowed  it  away  for  use. 

“It  would  he  a  good  plan  to  secure 
everything  useful  we  come  across,”  said 
Frank,  and  we  did  so  during  our  cruise, 
as  it  was  not  only  a  source  of  amusement, 
hut  kept  us  well  supplied  with  fuel. 

George,  who  had  been  looking  at  the 
chart  again,  said,  suddenly,  “I  say,  here’s 
a  conundrum  for  you.  What  parish  in 
England  has  the  most  commerce  passing 
through  it  ?  ” 

“Woolwich,”  promptly  replied  Bunn, 
“  because  the  parish  extends  across  the 
river  to  the  opposite  side.” 

“  Right  you  are  :  I'll  ask  something  more 
difficult  next  time,”  observed  George. 

The  wind  by  this  time  had  freshened 
considerably,  and  we  were  staggering  along 
with  rather  more  sail  than  required,  but  on 
getting  into  Barking  Reach  we  had  the 
wind  more  aft.  and  were  able  to  slack  oft 
the  sheets.  Here  the  water  seemed  clearer, 
so  Bunn  had  another  dip  with  his  saucepan 
and  put  the  potatoes  on  to  cook. 

The  sheets  were  eased  still  more  as  we 
ran  before  the  wind  down  Halfway  Reach, 
and  Bunn  read  the  words,  Dagenham 
Dock,  painted  on  some  boards  fastened 
to  a  few  old  wooden  piles. 

“It  doesn't  look  much  like  a  dock 
though,”  said  he. 

“  It’s  nothing  more  than  a  lake,  or  pond, 
of  about  fifty  acres  now,”  said  Frank. 

The  river  wall  gave  way  in  1707,  through 
some  extra  high  tides  in  the  winter-time 
overflowing  1  lie  land  and  washing  a  great 
deal  of  it  into  the  river,  which  nearly 
stopped  the  traffic,  so  they  made  a  toll  of 
threepence  per  ton  on  all  vessels  coining  up 
to  London,  to  raise  funds  for  removing  it, 
and  after  one  or  two  persons  had  tried  and 
failed,  a.  man  of  the  name  of  Perry  started 
on  it  ten  years  afterwards.  Of  course  tin 
damage  had  largely  increased  in  that  time, 
and  it  took  him  five  years  to  complete  the 
job,  which  he  finally  did  ;  but  as  he  had. 
undertaken  to  finish  it  for  £25,000,  and  it 
cost  him  nearly  £50,000,  it  was  not  a  paying 
speculation,  and  nearly  ruined  him.  Since 
that  a  company  started  to  turn  what  re¬ 
mained  of  the  lake  into  a  dock,  hut  it. 
never  came  to  anything,  and  those  oid  piles 
have  been  there  for  years. 

(Tu  be  continued.) 
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50WLS:  THE  GAME  AND  ITS  LAWS. 

PART  J. 


WE  are  told  that  when  the  Armada  was  I 
in  sight,  Drake  and  Hawkins  and 
their  companions  were  playing  bowls  on 
Plymouth  Hoe,  and  Mr.  Lucas  has  done 
his  best  to  make  the  scene  live  for  ever. 
And  all  through  our  history,  the  game  of 
bowls  crops  up,  and  always  in  some  plea¬ 
sant  form. 

At  a  little  place  called  Collins  End,  out 
Goring  Heath  way,  on  the  Oxfordshire  side 
of  the  Thames,  there  is  an  inn  with  a  sign 
that  used  to  run  thus  : 

■“  Stop,  traveller,  stop  !  in  yonder  peaceful  glade 
His  favourite  game  the  royal  martyr  played  ; 

Here,  stripped  of  honours,  children,  freedom,  rank, 
Drank  from  the  bowl,  and  bowled  for  what  lie 
drank ; 

Sought  in  the  bowls  in  vain  his  cares  to  drown. 

And  changed  a  sovereign  ere  he  lost  a  crown  !' 

For  to  this  inn  Charles  i.  rode  over  under  I 
escort  from  Caversham,  where  he  was  cap-  | 
five,  and,  finding  the  green,  played  “his 
favourite  game”  on  it.  In  Charles’s  days 
one  of  the  best  bowling-greens  in  England 
was  at  Mr.  Sliute’s  house  at  Barking,  and 
thither  the  King  went  often — rather  too 
•often,  some  folks  thought.  During  the 
Commonwealth  times  howls  went,  out  of 
fashion.  Bowling  -  greens  and  bowling  - 
alleys  became  the  resort  of  very  queer  folk. 
They  were  celebrated,  according  to  Bishop 
Earle,  for  three  things  being  wasted  on 
them— the  said  three  being  “time,  money, 
and  curses ;  ”  hut  the  bishop  was  rather 
prejudiced  against  the  howler,  and  apt  to 
say  unkind  things.  He  objected  to  the 
game  altogether.  “No  antick,”  lie  says, 
“screws  men’s  bodies  into  such  strange 
flexures,  and  you  would  think  them  here 
senseless  to  speake  sense  to  their  howl,  and 
put  their  trust  in  intreaties  for  a  good  cast," 
In  spite  of  the  bishop,  however,  the  game 
survived,  and  even  grew  more  popular.  But 
it  was  not  everybody  that  could  play  howls. 
Strange  to  say,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  none  but 
the  gentry  and  well-to-do  were  allowed  to 
play  bowls,  and  this  Act  was  not  repealed 
until  1845,  when  by  8  and  9  Vic.,  cap.  109, 
bowls  and  other  similar  games  of  skill  were 
permitted  to  be  indulged  in  by  the  people. 
It  was  in  the  time  of  Henry  viii.  that  the 
bowling-green  became  an  almost  invariable 
adjunct  to  the  country  mansion,  and  it  is 
not.  going  too  far  to  say  that  no  Tudor 
manor-house  was  without  it. 

Up  to  1409  bowls  were  made  of  stone, 
hence  the  “in  jaetu  lapidum”  of  Fitz- 
Stephen,  which  led  many  to  think  that  the 
London  citizens  used  to  amuse  themselves 
by  stone-throwing.  Now  bowls  are  made 
of  wood — lignum  vitae  generally — costing 
about  a  sovereign  a  set,  the  “bias”  being 
got  hv  their  not  being  turned  perfectly 
round  instead  of  being  loaded  with  lead,  as 
used  to  he  the  custom. 

Bowls  is  not  a  complicated  game.  It 
requires  only  a  green,  two  bowls  for  each 
player,  and  a  “jack.”  The  jack  is  a 
smaller  ball,  often  made  of  white  crockery, 

'  which  serves  as  the  mark  to  be  played  at. 
The  game  is  begun  by  “setting  a  mark,” 
the  mark  being  the  jack,  which  is  thrown 
!  -on  for  at  least  twenty-one  yards  from  the 
“footer,”  the  footer  being  a  small  piece  of 
carpet  or  mat,  on  which  the  player  has  to 
stand  when  delivering  the  jack  or  bowl. 
The  object,  as  in  quoits  and  curling,  is  to 
get  as  near  the  mark  as  possible  ;  but  this 
can  he  done  by  either  howling  close  to  the 
jack  or  by  knocking  it  away.  The  bowls 
are  not  round,  and  hence  have  to  he  held 


in  one  particular  way  to  “  cheat  the  bias  ;  ” 
if  the  bias  is  not  cheated  the  howl  will  take 
a  curved  course  instead  of  a  straight  one. 

The  best  way  of  describing  the  game 
would  seem  to  he  to  take  the  laws  in  order, 
and  comment  on  them  as  we  go.  Law  I. 
then  deals  with  the  game  generally  : 

“  The  game  may  be  played  by  several  single  players, 
or  two  or  more  partners  on  each  side.  The  players 
shall  play  alternately  until  each  shall  have  delivered 
both  his  bowls.  lu  case  of  partners,  one  on  either 
side  shall  play  alternately  both  bowls,  the  others 
following  in  like  manner.” 

The  jack  has  first  to  he  set.  The  object  of 
the  first  player  is  to  get  his  bowl  as  near  it 
as  possible.  The  second  player  can  get 
nearer  if  he  can,  or  he  can  knock  away  his 
opponent’s  bowl,  or  he  can  knock  away  the 
jack,  and.  practically  begin  the  game  again. 
And  each  succeeding  player  has  the  same 
option,  so  that  the  whole  complexion  of  the 
game  can  he  altered  by  the  last  shot. 

Law  II.  refers  to  the  choosing  of  partners 
and  the  lead : 

“  At  the  commencement  of  each  game  the  players 
may  cast  lots  or  toss  for  partners,  the  lead,  and  for 
the  choice  of  the  jack,  which  shall  be  one  of  the 
jacks  belonging  to  the  green,  and  not  one  belonging 
to  an  individual.” 

This  stipulation  as  to  the  jack  is  to  prevent 
loaded  jacks  being  introduced.  How  the 
jack  is  delivered  is  dealt  with  in  Law  hi., 
which  lays  down  the  proper  way  of  setting 
the  mark,  and  runs  as  follows  : 

“The  leader  shall  set  the  mark,  but  he  shall  not 
deliver  the  jack  without  allowing  his  opponent  fol¬ 
lowing  the  opportunity  of  seeing  its  delivery  and 
watching  its  course  from  a  point  near  the  footer’.  If 
the  leader  in  two  tiiaVs  shall  fail  to  deliver  the  jack 
a  mark,  his  opponent  is  then  entitled  to  set  the 
mark,  but  not  to  play  first  at  it.  The  defaulter 
must  play  first,  after  an  opponent  has  set  the  mark. 
Tf  the  opponent  at  one  throw  of  the  jack  do  fail  to 
set  a  mark,  the  jack  is  again  taken  by  the  first 
!  defaulter  or  his  partner,  subject  to  the  original 
i  penalty.” 

!  Than  this  nothing  can  he  clearer.  If  you 
cannot  throw  the  jack  twenty-one  yards 
some  one  else  must.  The  fourth  law  settles 
the  size  of  the  bowls  and  jack  : 

I  “  Each  player  shall  have  two  bowls,  which  may  he 
i  of  such  size  and  bias  as  he"  shall  think  fit.  The  jack 
shall  be  not  less  than  3J  inches,  nor  more  than  3} 
inches  in  diameter.  The  jack  shall  not  be  changed 
during  a  game  except  by  mutual  consent  of  the 
players.  The  bowls  may  be  changed,  hut  not  during 
the  playing  of  an  end,  or  after  the  jack  lias  been 
delivered  for  an  end.” 

The  choice  of  the  bowls  as  to  size  and 
bias  depends  on  what  may  be  found  in  the 
set,  for  “first  come  first  served ”  is  the  only 
motto  applicable.  It  would  he  better  for 
the  law  to  read  “as  may  he  available ”  in¬ 
stead  of  “  as  he  shall  think  fit,”  but  the  old 
wording  lias  lasted  for  so  long  that  it  has 
not  -been  thought  worth  while  to  alter  it. 
The  “  end”  is  of  course  the  round,  when  all 
the  players  have  each  had  their  two  shots. 
Law  v.  deals  with  the  footer  : 

“Each  set  of  players  shall  have  a  footer,  livery 
player  must  place  his  foot  on  the  footer  whilst  in  the 
act  of  delivering  either  the  jack  or  his  bowl.  If  a 
player  deliver  his  bowl  with  the  right  hand,  his  right 
foot  must  he  on  the  footer  :  and  if  he  deliver  his  bowl 
with  liis  left  hand,  his  left  foot  must  be  on  the  footer 
I  when  playing.  In  case  a  bowl  he  played  in  coutra- 
!  vention  of  this  law,  such  howl  may,  at  the  option  of 
the  opponent,  be  declared  a  dead  bowl.  In  case  a 
I  player  shall  have  taken  up  the  footer  alter  playing 
I  his  bowl,  which  by  reason  of  a  rub  or  set  has  to  be 
(  replayed,  the  footer  shall  be  replaced  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  its  former  position,  by  or  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  an  opponent.” 

A  “dead  bowl”  is  a  howl  played  or 
j  knocked  off  the  green,  or  against  a  howl 


lying  in  a  ditch.  No  howl  after  becoming 
dead  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  green  ; 
and  if  fencing  exists  at  any  part  of  the 
green,  the  howls  touching  the  fencing  are 
considered  to  he  dead.  When  a  jack  or 
howl  in  its  journey  strikes  or  touches  any¬ 
thing  on  the  green  which  alters  or  hinders 
its  motion,  it  is  said  to  meet  with  a  rub. 
Hence  t  he  proverb  about  those  playing  with 
howls  having  “to  expect  rubs,”  and  also 
such  allusions  as  “  ay,  there’s  the  rub,”  etc., 
with  which  we  are  familiar  in  Elizabethan 
literature.  In  fact,  some  people  have  gone 
as  far  as  to  derive  “rubbish  ”  from  this  very 
rub,  an  example  of  what;  we  may  he  excused 
for  regarding  as  rather  hold  philology  ! 

In  Law  vi.  we  again  meet  with  the 
management  of  the  footer.  The  phrase 
“void  end"’  simply  means  that  after  the 
round  tilings  have  been  so  equal  that 
neither  party  has  scored.  The  law,  at 
length,  is  as  follows  : 

“  After  each  end  is  concluded,  the  footer  shall  he 
placed  by,  the  last  player  at  the  jack.  The  leader  in 
the  succeeding  end  may,  before  playing  the  jack, 
remove  the  footer  anywhere  he  pleases  within  the 
space  of  one  yard  from  (he  spot  where  the  jack  lay 
at  the  termination  of  the  preceding  end.  A  void 
end  shall  be  included  in  this  provision.  When  the 
jack  is  knocked  off  the  green,  the  footer  must  be 
placed  a  yard  from  the  edge  of  the  green,  and  within 
a  yard  on  either  side  from  the  spot  where  the  jack  is 
taken  out  of  the  ditch  ;  provided  that  if  more  than 
half  the  bowls  have  not  been  played,  the  jack  and 
the  bowls  actually  played  shall  he  returned,  and 
play  resumed  from  the  spot  where  the  footer  was 
then  placed.” 

(To  be  continued). 


ffioiTcsponticnce. 


P.  C.  M.— St.  Paul’s  School  is  now  at  Kensington,  and 
its  old  site  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard  is  covered  with 
warehouses  and  offices.  It  is  not  a  “boarding” 
school,  as  you  suppose ;  and  the  school  fees  are 
some  £20  a  year,  unless  you  win  a  place,  by  exami¬ 
nation,  on  the  foundation. 

N.  Ft.  and  Others.  (PERPETUAL  CALENDAR,  Vol.  IX., 
page  763.)  The  key  No.  for  September,  which  is  not 
visible  in  your  copy,  is  1. 

F.  R.  C. — The  Isle  of  Sheppey  is  about  eleven  miles 
long.  In  it  arc  Slieerness  and  Queeuborough. 

Falchion. -1.  The  simplest  way  is  to  disuse  the  phrase, 
and  say  that  there  never  was  a  decisive  battle. 
It  would  be  possible  to  prove  every  battle  useless 
if  you  are  allowed  centuries  enough  to  discount  its 
results.  2.  Troy  was  taken,  or  is  assumed  to  have 
been  taken,  in  B.c.  1184.  Salamis  was  fought  in 
•180,  Arbela  in  331,  Cannae  in  216,  Pharsalia  in  48. 
The  Homans  were  routed  by  the  Germans  in  the 
Teutoberg  in  A.n.  9,  and  agr»n  under  Decius  in 
251  ;  Aiaric  took  Home  in  4x0.  3.  The  German 
nations — Franks,  English,  etc. — were  not  beaten  by 
the  Homans  at  all.  Caesar  conquered  the  Gauls, 
and  they  became  Komano-Gauls,  just  as  he  con¬ 
quered  the  Britons,  who  became  Romano-Britons. 
The  Komano-Gauls  were  conquered  by  Franks,  and 
the  Franks  adopted  their  language  The  Romano- 
Britons  were  conquered  by  English,  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  forced  on  them  their  language,  as  the  other 
German  races  did  to  the  nations  they  conquered. 
The  tiuth  is,  that  the  conquest  of  Gaul  by  the 
Franks  ended  in  a  compromise.  It  was  under 
Charles  the  Bald  that  the  Franks  adopted  the 
Romauo-Gaulish  tongue. 

Steward.— Apply  at  the  Mercantile  Marine  Office, 
St  Katharine’s  Docks,  Tower,  E. 

G.  L.— Yes;  other  papers  on  stamps  will  appear  iD 
due  course. 

W.  H.  (Bristol.) — The  names  and  addresses  of  writers 
are  never  furnished  to  correspondents  without 
permission  ;  but  we  shall  be  happy  to  forward  any 
letter  you  may  send  us. 

T.  W.  C.  L. — Out  of  print. 

C.  B.  A.— Any  Imx.  cardboard  or  otherwise,  will  do 
to  keep  the  silkworms  in.  Perforate  the  cover 
with  small  holes  for  ventilation. 

J.  P.  B.  K.-We  are  hoping  shortly  to  issue,  as  a- 
cheap  handbook,  in  our  “Boy’s  Own  Bookshelf” 
series,  ail  the  principal  articles  on  fishing  that 
have  appeared  in  our  pages  from  the  first,  with 
additions  by  the  editor.  Our  “Cricket"  and 
“  Football  ”  handbooks  are  now  ready. 

At.cail  Articles  on  the  microscope  will  appear  in 
due  course.  We  are  glad  to  itarn  (hat  your  tele¬ 
scope,  made  from  our  instructions,  answers  so 
well.  Many  other  of  “our  boys”  have  written  to 
the  same  effect. 


Jottings  by  our  Cycling  Artist. 
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HARRY  TKEVERTON : 

A  STORY  OF  COLONIAL  LIFE. 

By  Lady  Broome. 

CHAPTER  IX. — JACK’S  YARN. 

“  rPALKixi;  about-bush  tires  reminds  me 
J-  of  a  black  fellow  named  Bob,  who 
was  '  wanted  ’  by  the  police,  and  used  to 
come  to  my  hut  and  tell  me  and  my 
mate  that  if  we  did  not  give  him  baccy 
and  grub,  we  might  expect  a  bush-lire 
to  come  along  some  hue  day  when  we 
least  expected  it.  Now,  me  and  my 
mate,  Bill  Smitliers,  had  been  working 
hard  splitting  posts  and  rails,  and  afire 
would  have  swept  at  least  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds’  worth  of  work  away, 
if  it  had  chanced  to  come  on  us 
unawares,  as  the  stuff  was  lying  about 
all  over  tiie  place. 


“  Got  hold  of  the  ‘  nigger  ’  with  both  hands.” 
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“You  see  this  chap  Bob  was  an  awful 
scoundrel,  and  was  'wanted’  for  a 
murder,  which  happened  this  way  :  Bob 
was  one  of  those  half-civilised  blacks 
who  would  do  anything  for  a  drink  of 
grog  or  a  bottle  of  colonial  wine,  and 
he’d  just  carry  on  according  to  the 
number  of  glasses  he  had  taken.  If  he’d 
had  only  a  glass  or  two,  he’d  perhaps  run 
his  spear  through  some  woman’s  leg  by 
way  of  a  lark ;  if  he  was  about  half 
drunk,  he’d  run  her  through  the  thigh ; 
but  if  he  was  quite  drunk,  nothing  short 
of  murder  would  satisfy  him. 

“Well,  one  day  Bob  and  some  friends 
of  his  were  at  one  of  their  bush  camps, 
when  a  half-caste  girl  named  Kitty  Bell 
joined  them.  She  was  a  fine-looking 
girl,  had  been  brought  up  mostly  with 
white  people,  could  talk  English  as  well 
as  I  could,  and  had  a  regular  place  of 
service,  but  now  and  again  the  black 
blood  would  show  up,  and  nothing 
would  suit  her  but  a  run  in  the  bush 
along  with  her  old  mother  and  the  other 
natives.  This  time  Kitty  had  not  been 
long  in  the  camp  before  she  pulls  out 
a  bottle  of  rum  she’d  bought  with  her 
wages,  and  they  had  one  drink  all  round, 
and  then  another.  Bob,  as  usual,  con¬ 
sidered  he  had  a  right  to  a  double  share, 
so  when  the  bottle  came  to  him  the 
second  time  he  just  polished  off  the  lot, 
and  then  Kitty  let  him  have  the  length 
of  her  tongue.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
grog  and  the  slanging  together  began 
to  take  effect  on  my  gentleman,  who  got 
hold  of  his  spear  in  one  hand,  and 
Kitty’s  hair  in  the  other.  Before  any 
one  could  move,  he  had  jerked  her  head 
back  and  driven  the  spear  right  into 
her  throat,  working  it  up  and  down  like 
the  piston  of  an  engine,  till  the  poor 
girl  fell  dead. 

“I  suppose  he  did  not  reckon  much 
would  come  of  it,  as  he’d  killed  several 
women  and  had  escaped  scot  free,  for 
the  other  natives  were  too  much  in 
terror  of  the  scoundrel  to  round  upon 
him.  However,  he  had  made  a  mistake  | 
this  time,  for  the  girl’s  master  and 
mistress  came  to  hear  of  the  murder, 
and  took  out  a  warrant  against  Master 
Bob.  One  tine  day  a  white  policeman 
rides  up  to  him  and  holds  a  revolver  to 
his  head,  while  the  native  bobby,  who 
had  tracked  him  down,  clapped  a  chain 
round  his  neck  and  marched  him  off  to 
gaol. 

“Well,  you  bet,  he  felt  a  bit  uncom-  J 
fortable,  for  he  says  to  the  policeman,  j 
trying  to  grin,  but  looking  rather 
anxious,  all  the  time,  ‘You  think-um* 
white  fellow  hang-um  mine  'l  ’ 

“  ‘  Only  one  time  hang-um  you,’  says 
the  policeman,  ‘and  then  let-urn  you 
go.’ 

“I  suppose  Bob  didn’t  quite  see  the 
joke,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  to 
be  hanged  even  once  would  be  once  too 
often,  for  he  did  not  ask  any  more 
questions.  They  got  him  safe  to  gaol 
and  locked  him  up,  but  when  the  funny 
policeman  went  to  give  his  prisoner 
some  breakfast  next  morning,  he  found 
nothing  in  the  cell  but  a  bit  of  a  hole 
under  the  door-sill  and  a  heap  of  earth 
thrown  back  where  our  friend  Bob  must 
have  burrowed  himself  out,  for  all  the 
world  like  a  coney.  Any  way,  he  was 
gone,  clean  and  clever. 

'  The  natives  of  Western  Australia  always  add 
Uiu  ’  to  the  verb. 


¥l\e  BoyV  Owij  l*  a  per 


“  There  ivas  a  row  then,  you  bet  ! 
Every  policeman  on  the  station 
reckoned  he’d  been  insulted  by  this 
fellow  getting  away  from  under  their 
very  noses,  and  they  vowed  he  should  be 
taken  again  before  the  week  was  out. 
But  this  was  easier  said  than  done  ; 
they  went  out  day  after  day,  week  after 
week,  and  month  after  month,  till  they 
got  disheartened,  and  their  horses 
knocked  up,  when  1  believe  they  re¬ 
ceived  orders  to  lie  by  and  let  matters 
cool  down  a  bit. 

“Yes,  Bob  was  one  too  many  for  the 
police  for  a  while.  He  and  his  woman 
used  to  keep  to  themselves  ;  one  day 
he’d  be  here,  and  on  the  very  next 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  off,  but  he  had 
some  narrow  escapes.  One  day  he  was 
up  a  tree  when  a  policeman  rode  right 
underneath  him,  and  another  time  a 
police  horse  shied  at  the  very  bush 
under  which  he  was  lying.  The  brute 
|  had  a  better  nose  than  the  rider,  and 
knew  the  scent  of  a  black  fellow,  but 
j  the  policeman  just  dug  the  spurs  into 
[  the  animal  and  rode  on,  little  thinking 
that  the  very  man  he’d  ridden  hundreds 
of  miles  after  was  lying  hidden  within 
a  few  feet  of  his  horse’s  nose.  It  was 
uncommon  lucky  for  Master  Bob  that 
the  white  police  were  out  alone  that 
trip.  A  native  tracker  would  have 
made  short  work  of  finding  the  man 
they  were  after  both  of  those  times. 
How  you  see,  mates,  it  was  just  while 
this  caper  was  going  on  that  my  gentle¬ 
man  would  come  down  and  do  his  cadg¬ 
ing,  and  as  1  tell  you,  one  day  he  thought 
he’d  not  got  quite  enough,  and  began  to 
talk  about  bush-fires.  My  mate  got 
savage,  and  told  him  he’d  put  the  police 
on  to  him,  but  the  scoundrel  laughed  in 
our  faces  and  said  he-knew  every  police 
horse’s  track  in  the  district,  and  that 
not  one  had  been  after  him  for  two 
moons. 

“  ‘  Policeman  fool  too  much,’  Bob 
would  say  ;  ‘walk-about,  walk-about 
all  day  :  night  time  walk-about,  can't 
catch-uni  mine.  My  word,  horse  very 
near  kill-um  ;  too  much  tired.  Police¬ 
man  near  dead  ;  too  much  walk-about, 
walk-about.  Nothing  catch-um  Bob  ; 
nebber  catch-um  mine,  policeman  fool 
too  much.’ 

“  ‘  Why  didn’t  you  take  the  rascal 
yourself,  Jack,  and  hand  him  over  to 
the  police  1  ’  asked  one  of  the  splitters. 

“  Well,  we  didn’t  do  it  because  we 
hadn’t  so  much  as  a  bit  of  rope  on  the 
place,  and  we  didn’t  exactly  fancy  hav¬ 
ing  to  march  the  ruffian  a  matter  of 
forty  mile,  with  only  the  hair  of  his 
head  to  hold  him  by.  No,  we  did  better 
than  that,  as  you  shall  hear  presently. 
Matters  had  been  going  on  like  this  for 
about  three  months,  when  one  evening 
a  rough  looking  chap  walked  up  to  our 
hut,  threw  down  his  swag,  and  asked 
leave  to  shake  down  by  the  fire  for  the 
night.  Of  course  we  made  him  welcome 
and  gave  him  some  damper. 

“Next  morning  the  stranger  followed 
me  and  my  mate  te  where  we  were 
splitting,  and  sat  on  a,  log  for  a  good 
while,  talking  and  watching  us  work. 
At  last  he  says,  ‘  If  you’ve  got  a  spare 
maul  and  a  few  wedges,  I’ll  just  try  my 
hand  on  one  of  these  logs.’  So  we 
handed  them  over  to  him,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  he  had  opened  up  the  log,  and 
was  knocking  out  the  rails  in  first-class 


style.  By  the  time  we  went  to  dinner 
he  had  quite  as  many  to  show  as  Bill 
or  I. 

“  ‘  You  seem  pretty  muchat  home  with 
the  maul  and  wedges,’  says  I  to  him  as 
we  were  having  a  bit  of  dinner. 

“  ‘  Yes,’  said  he,  ‘  I’ve  split  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  posts  and  rails  in  my  time,  and  as  I 
feel  a  bit  footsore,  I  don’t  mind  if  I 
spend  a  few  days  with  you,  and  Ill 
guarantee  that  if  you  and  your  mate 
will  open  up  the  logs,  I'll  split  them  fast 
enough  to  double  the  number  you  are 
now  serving.’ 

“‘Very  good,’  says  I;  ‘and  what 
wages  will  you  want  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Well,  you  see,  I’m  not  very  parti¬ 
cular  about  wages  ;  in  fact  I  don’t  want 
any.  Perhaps  you  and  your  mate  might 
do  me  a  good  turn  some  day.’ 

“‘That  depends,’  says  Bill,  ‘upon 
what  sort  of  a  turn  it  might  be.’ 

“‘Now  look  here,  lads,  says  the 
stranger,  ‘I've  just  come  along  here  to 
meet  a  very  dear  friend.  I’ve  a  nice 
chain  and  locket  for  him,  and,  my  word, 
we  shall  hug  each  other  when  we  meet  !  ’ 

“  ‘  This  is  some  escaped  lunatic,’  thinks 
I,  and  I  could  see  by  Bill's  face  that  he 
was  of  the  same  opinion. 

“‘Does  thisfriend  o’  yourn  know  you’ll 
be  here  to  meet  him  ?’  asks  Bill,  very 
serious-like,  and  staring  the  stranger 
hard  in  the  face. 

“  ‘  No,  poor  fellow  ;  I  just  want  to  give 
him  a  little  surprise.’ 

“  ‘  As  mad  as  a  March  hare,’  thinks  I  to 
myself.  ‘  And  what  might  your  friend’s 
name  lie  ?’  I  asked  him. 

“  ‘  My  friend's  name,’  said  he,  looking 
round  cautiously,  speaking  the  while  in 
a  very  low  tone,  ‘  is  Bob,  and  mine  is 
Bobby.’ 

“We  were  surprised  above  a  bit,  but, 
mind  you,  it  wasn’t  so  bad  to  have  a 
policeman  for  a  bush-mate  as  a  mad¬ 
man  ;  so  we  made  a  bargain.  He  was 
to  work  for  us  just  as  if  he  was  on  wages, 
and  when  Bob  turned  up  we  was  to  help 
to  take  him. 

“  The  bobby  was  as  good  as  his  word, 
and  worked  as  hard  as  either  of  us,  till 
a  fortnight  had  passed  away,  when 
Bol»  s  woman  put  in  an  appearance,  and 
after  watching  us  at  work  for  a  while 
went  off  again,  when  we  told  our  new 
mate  who  she  was,  and  that  Bob  would 
probably  be  at  camp  directly  to  cadge 
for  some  food. 

“  ‘  All  right,’  says  he  ;  1  now  look  here, 
mates,  if  the  fellow  gets  one  yard  start 
of  us  we  shall  be  done  for.  Keep  cool, 
watch  my  game,  and  if  I’m  not  very 
much  mistaken  we  shall  have  him  by 
the  heels  safe  enough  before  he’s  many 
hours  older.’ 

“  ISure  enough,  in  about  half  an  hour 
my  gentleman  marches  into  the  camp, 
with  half  a  dozen  spears  in  his  hand,  a 
dowark*  in  his  belt,  and  a  kangaroo 
skin  cloak  over  his  shoulders. 

“  ‘  Halloa,  Bob  !  ’  says  I,  ‘  policeman 
nothing  catch-um  you  ?” 

“  ‘  Policeman  nothing  catch-um  mine,’ 
says  he,  sitting  down  on  one  of  the  logs 
that  was  ready  for  splitting  ;  ‘  me  big 
fellow  hungry,  me  want-um  grub.’ 

“  I  looked  over  at  the  policeman,  but 
lie  was  hammering  away  at  his  wedges 
as  if  to  save  his  life,  and  took  about  as 


A  flat  piece  of  wood,  oblong  in  shape,  used  for 
throwing  the  spear,  sometimes  called  a  “throwing- 
stick.” 


much  notice  of  the  nigger  as  if  lie  had 
been  a  chip  of  wood.  By-and-bye  he 
takes  up  one  of  the  rails  and  began 
spanning  it  witli  his  hand  as  if  he  was 
measuring  it. 

“  ‘  I  say,  Jack,  these  i  ail ;  is  not  full 
length,’  he  calls  out. 

“‘They  measure  nine  feet,  anyhow,’ 
says  I,  a  bit  sulky-like,  maybe. 

“  ‘  You  niusn’t  tell  me  that,’  says  he, 
shaking  his  head  very  knowing-like. 

“  ‘  But  I  do  tell  you  so,’  says  I,  ‘  and 
I’ll  bet  you  ten  shillings  I’m  right.’ 

“  '  Done  with  you,’  he  sings  out,  ‘  I'll 
take  you  up  ;  just  bring  the  two-foot 
rule,  will  you  ?  ’ 

“  So  we  started  measuring,  first  one 
log  and  then  the  other,  as  we  went  along, 
till  we  came  to  the  log  where  Bob  was 
sitting,  when  the  policeman  says,  ‘  Here, 
Jack,  give  me  the  rule,  I  ll  measure  this 
one  ;’  so  he  lays  the  rule  along  it  ;  'two, 
four,  and — 7fo6’  says  he,  as  he  got  hold 
of  the  nigger  by  the  hair  with  both 
hands. 

“  Well,  mates,  such  an  up  and  down 
tumble  with  the  fellow  you  never  saw. 
He  jumped  and  kicked  and  fought  and 
bit  just  like  a  madman,  till  I  really 
thought  he’d  ha’  got  away  from  the 
three  of  us,  and  1  expect  the  policeman 
began  to  think  so  too,  for  he  put  his 
hand  inside  of  the  breast  of  his  shirt, 
pulled  out  a  pair  of  handcuffs,  and  hit 
.Master  Bob  a  crack  on  the  head  that 
would  have  killed  a  white  fellow  on  the 
spot.  However,  it  only  put  Master  Bob 
to  Sleep  like  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
when  he  came  round  he  found  a  chain 
and  padlock  round  his  neck  and  his 
hands  behind  his  back,  with  a  pair  of 
handcuffs  on  his  wrists. 

“  To  make  a  long  story  short,  we  took 
Bob  to  gaol ;  he  was  tried,  convicted  of 
wilful  murder,  and  hung.  ‘  How 
often  ?’  asked  the  witty  man  of  the 
audience.  ‘Only  once,’  replied  Jack, 
grimly,  ‘but  it  was  often  enough  to  put 
him  past  murdering  helpless  women  and 
children,  and  threatening  to  burn  up 
honest  men’s  property. 

“  That’s  a  very  good  yarn,  Jack,” 
remarked  the  landlord ;  “  now  we’ll  just 
have  another  little  nip  all  round,  a 
smoke,  and  then  turn  in.” 

In  half  an  hour’s  time  every  man  lay 
on  the  ground,  rolled  up  in  his  rug,  and 
all  was  silent  save  the  crackle  of  the  fire 
and  the  soughing  of  the  south  wind, 
as  it  murmured  pleasantly  overhead 
among  the  forest  trees. 


CHAPTER  X. — DISAPPOINTMENT. 

“  Kow  then,  lads,  turn  out,  if  you  don’t 
want  the  sun  to  burn  your  eyes  out  !  ” 

I  looked  up  from  under  my  blanket 
and  saw  big  Jack  stalking  about,  rous¬ 
ing  up  the  sleepers  ;  but  there  certainly 
did  not  appear  to  be  much  danger  from 
the  sun,  as  the  day  was  only  just  break¬ 
ing.  However,  Jack’s  threat  appeared 
to  have  the  desired  effect,  and  the  bush- 
men  unrolled  themselves  from  their 
rugs  and  blankets  and  began  to  dress. 
In  most  instances  this  ajipeared  to 
consist  of  the  very  short  and  simple 
process  of  putting  on  their  boots  and 
hat.  Others,  more  fastidious,  joined 
me  in  a  good  wash  out  of  a  bucket  first, 
and  then  we  all  sat  down  to  breakfast. 

How  bright  and  pleasant  everything 


seemed  as  we  lounged  round  our  camp 
fire,  the  smoke  from  which  was  curling 
upwards  in  the  still  morning  air,  send¬ 
ing  forth  a  sweet  incense  from  the 
■‘  black  boy  ”  resin  and  the  eucalyptus 
leaves.  The  group  of  splitters,  with 
their  different  gay  coloured  rugs  hung 
over  branches,  made  a  back-ground, 
which  gave  animation  and  colour  to  a 
perfect  picture  of  Australian  forest 
life. 

Yes,  all  looked  very  pleasant,  but  it 
was  only  early  morning  time,  and  the 
heat  and  burthen  of  the  day  was  yet  to 
come  ;  for  my  share  of  such  burthen  I 
had  yet  to  tramp  another  fifteen  miles 
of  weary  road  before  I  should  find 
myself  at  my  journey’s  end.  In  an 
hour’s  time  my  good  friend  the  landlord 
had  shaken  hands  with  me,  mounted 
into  his  spring-cart,  and  trotted  off, 
“  homeward  bound.”  The  splitters  had 
gone  to  their  work  in  the  forest,  and  I 
was  once  more  marching  along  the  road 
with  my  swag  over  my  shoulder,  in  the 
direction  of  Fielder’s  Farm. 

After  travelling  about  ten  miles  or  so 
I  observed  an  improvement  in  the 
country  ;  the  forest  became  less  dense, 
grass — or,  properly  speaking,  a  white, 
dried  up  looking  herba  ge — took  the  place 
of  scrub,  and  graceful  wattle-trees  grew 
here  and  there,  whilst  a  large  Hock  of 
white  cockatoos  sailed  over  head,  with 
their  crests  up,  startled  at  the  sight  of  a 
stranger.  I  thought  them  very  beauti¬ 
ful,  but  the  screeching  chorus  they  set 
up  was  deafening,  and  as  long  as  I  was 
in  sight  they  only  alighted  for  a  moment 
on  a  bough  to  start  off  again  immediately 
with  discordant  yells  of  alarm. 

A  little  farther  on  1  met  a  wild-look¬ 
ing  old  man,  wearing  a  large  slouch  hat 
over  a  head  of  the  longest  imaginable 
hair.  The  crook  in  his  hand  and  the 
sheep-dog  at  his  heels  proclaimed  him 
at  once  to  be  the  shepherd  of  the  hock 
which  I  saw  spread  out  over  the 
hillsides,  grazing,  and  making  pleasant 
music  with  their  bells. 

“  Good  morning,  shepherd  ;  can  you 
tell  me  how  far  it  is  to  Fielder’s?”  I 
asked. 

“Fielder’s  is  about  six  miles  from 
here,  mate,  but  if  you  are  notin  a  hurry 
you  may  as  well  come  to  my  hut  and 
have  a  drop  of  tea  and  a  bit  of  grub. 
It’s  getting  too  hot  for  the  sheep  to  feed, 
so  I’ll  lay  them  up.” 

Yes,  it  was  certainly  getting  warm, 
and  the  invitation  to  the  drop  of  tea 
(which  probably  meant  a  couple  of 
quarts)  sounded  inviting  ;  so  I  gladly 
accepted  the  shepherd’s  offer,  and  the 
next  moment  he  placed  his  fingers  to 
his  lips  and  blew  a  long  shrill  whistle, 
which  was  at  once  answered  by  a 
chorus  of  bleating  from  the  scattered 
flock. 

“Now,  Jack,  old  man,”  said  he,  speak¬ 
ing  to  his  dog,  “  go  behind  and  fetch  ’em 
in  ;  and  work  steady,  old  man,  work 
stea-a-a-dy.” 

The  good  dog  looked  up  at  his  master 
with  an  intelligent  human  expression 
in  his  beautiful  eyes,  and  after  appa¬ 
rently  getting  a  still  more  exact  idea  of 
what  was  expected  of  him.  from  this 
gaze,  trotted  quietly  off  to  obey  orders. 

“  That’s  as  tine  a  dog  as  ever  worked 
a  Hock  of  sheep,”  said  the  shepherd  as 
we  left  the  road  and  struck  off  in  the 
direction  of  the  hut,  which  had  been 


built  by  the  side  of  a  dismal-looking 
swamp. 

“  Yes  he  looks  like  a  clever  dog,”  I 
assented,  turning  my  head  to  watch  the 
collie’s  intelligent  carrying  out  of  his 
master’s  orders  to  “  work  ’em  steady.” 

“  And  so  he  is ;  look  here,  mate,  a 
man  as  owns  a  dog  like  that,  and  a  set 
o’  bells  like  them  on  my  hock,  is  worth  a 
h extra  twenty  punayear  t-o  any  master 
as  knows  the  valley  o’  good  shepherding, 
aint  e’  now  ?  ”  asked  my  new  friend,  as 
eagerly  as  though  the  increased  wage 
depended  entirely  on  my  opinion  and 
answer. 

Of  course  I  assented  warmly,  though 
a  more  ignorant  opinion  was  never 
expressed  ;  and  we  walked  on  ami¬ 
cably  towards  the  hut,  which  was 
not  far  off.  I  gladly  sat  down  on  the 
shepherd’s  “bunk,”  or  rude  bedstead, 
whilst  he  hospitably  busied  himself 
preparing  the  dinner,  which  consisted 
of  fried  chops,  tea,  and  damper.  We 
had  hardly  begun  to  eat  with  our  ex¬ 
cellent  “  bush  ”  appetites,  before  the 
dock  came  into  camp  and  settled  them¬ 
selves  quietly  in  little  groups  ben«ath 
the  trees,  whilst  Jack,  having  so  well 
discharged  his  duty,  was  rewarded  with 
a  good  dinner. 

I  remained  with  the  shepherd  for 
several  hours,  during  which  time  he 
talked  incessantly,  evidently  glad  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
sound  of  his  own  voice.  He  was 
anxious  for  me  to  remain  as  listener, 
but  I  declined  the  invitation  to  shake 
down  with  him  till  next  day,  and  started 
again  in  the  cool  of  the  afternoon. 

I  had  not  walked  far  before  I  came  to 
the  brow  of  a  hill,  from  which  I  saw  a 
clear  valley  stretching  far  away  in  front 
of  me,  with  farmhouses,  barns,  and 
haystacks  dotted  about  here  and  there, 
giving  evidence  that  I  had  done  with 
the  forest,  and  had  reached  an  agricul¬ 
tural  district. 

As  the  sun  was  still  high,  and  I  had 
only  four  miles  to  travel,  I  sat  me  down 
to  rest  for  a  while.  I  am  afraid  that  I 
also  experienced  a  sort  of  dislike  to 
presenting  myself  at  Fielder’s  in  broad 
daylight,  with  my  swag  over  my  shoul¬ 
der,  so  1  determined  not  to  make  my 
appearance  at  his  house  until  the  sun 
had  gone  down.  True,  I  had  often 
taken  walking  excursions  in  the  old 
country  with  my  knapsack  on  my  back, 
and  never  felt  any  reluctance  to  knock 
at  a  door  and  ask  for  a  night’s  shelter 
or  an  hour’s  rest ;  but  those  were 
tramps  for  pleasure,  with  pleasant 
companions,  and  very  different  from 
forced  marches  in  search  of  employ¬ 
ment.  However,  I  need  not  have  dis¬ 
tressed  myself  on  the  score  of  appear¬ 
ances,  for  the  few  people  I  met  as  I 
plodded  on  after  sundown  took  little 
or  no  notice  of  me  beyond  wishing  me 
“good -day,”  or  giving  me  a  civil 
answer  when  I  asked  if  I  were  in  the 
right  track  for  Fielder’s.  The  fact 
was,  a  dusty,  footsore  lad,  shy  and  sun- 
browned,  and  asking  his  way  to  a  pros¬ 
perous  farmer’s  homestead,  was  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  person  to  meet, 
and  it  spoke  well  for  the  morals  of  the 
little  community  that  I  was  not  sus¬ 
pected  of  a  desire  for  possessing  my¬ 
self  of  anything  except  employment. 

It  was  rapidly  getting  dark  when  I 
reached  the  place  I  had  so  hoped  to 
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make  my  future  home,  but  there  still 
remained  light  enough  for  me  to  see 
that  Mr.  Fielder  owned  an  uncommonly 
comfortable  homestead,  with  stables 
and  cowsheds  behind  a  substantial 
though  low-built  dwelling-house,  and 
tops  of  haystacks  and  corn-ricks  in  the 
background. 

With  some  trepidation  I  ascended  a 
few  steps,  which  led  me  on  to  a  broad 
verandah  edged  with  kerosene  tins 
painted  green,  and  serving  as  flower¬ 
pots.  It  all  looked  gay  and  pretty 
enough,  no  doubt,  but  my  heart  had 
sunk  somewhere  into  my  shoes,  and  no 
genuine  tramp  ever  knocked  with 
greater  hesitation  than  I  did  at  what 
I  presumed  to  be  the  entrance  door. 
The  maid-servant  bounced  out  so  in¬ 
stantaneously  that  I  was  vexed  with 
myself  for  starting  awkwardly  back, 
and  I  could  not  keep  my  voice  as  steady 
and  clear  as  I  desired  while  I  asked  if 
Mr.  Fielder  was  at  home. 

“  Yes,  he  is  !  ”  the  damsel  answered, 
snappishly  ;  “  but  you  must  go  round 
to  the  kitchen,”  and  she  slammed  the 
door  in  my  face. 

I  really  think  if  the  girl  had  boxed 
my  ears  I  should  not  have  felt  so  hurt 
or  so  indignant  as  I  did  when  she  said 
the  word  “  kitchen,”  and  I  stood  for  a  1 
moment  absolutely  stupefied.  Of  course, 
it  was  very  silly  of  me  ;  I  ought  to  j 
have  remembered  that,  to  all  appear¬ 
ance,  I  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  a-  I 
common  tramp.  How  could  the  girl  | 
possibly  know  that  I  was  an  English 
gentleman,  and  not  an  Australian  swags- 
man  ?  I  ought  to  have  taken  all  this 
into  consideration,  but  I  did  not.  Why, 

I  cannot  tell  you.  Perhaps  it  was 
because  I  was  poor  and  proud,  weary 
and  footsore,  and  altogether  utterly 
wretched  and  miserable. 

I  turned  from  the  door,  descended 
the  verandah  steps,  and  was  walking 
rapidly  back  to  the  road  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  sleeping  in  the  bush,  when  a 
man  walked  past  me,  stopped  suddenly, 
turned  round,  and  asked,  “Who’s  that?”  i 
“A  traveller  who  wishes  to  see  Mr. 
Fielder,”  I  replied. 

“  Well,  my  name  is  Fielder  ;  what  do 
you  want,  my  man  ?  ” 

“And  my  name,  sir,”  I  replied,  “is 
r life ver ton.  I  have  a,  note  for  you  which 
concerns  myself.  If  you  have  time  to  | 


read  it  I  will  wait  here  for  your  an¬ 
swer,”  and  I  gave  him  my  letter  of 
introduction. 

“Have  you  had  any  supper?”  he 
asked,  hospitably,  before  he  had  even 
opened  the  letter. 

“No,  sir,  I  have  not.” 

“Well,  go  round  to  the  kitchen  and 
tell  the  cook  to  give  you  some.” 

The  tone  of  the  man’s  voice  was  very 
different  from  that  in  which  the  servant 
had  ordered  me  off,  and  as  I  could  see 
that  he  meant  kindly,  I  took  no  offence, 
but  declined  the  invitation,  saying  I 
would  rather  wait  until  he  had  read  the 
letter,  which  he  proceeded  to  do  without 
further  parley. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  had  finished  it, 
and  turned  to  where  I  wras  seated  on 
my  swag,  saying,  kindly  enough, 

“Come  to  the  house,  Mr.  Treverton  ■ 
you  must 'excuse  me  for  not  asking  you 
in  before,  but  of  course  I  could  not 
know  who  you  were  till  I  had  read  my 
friend’s  letter.” 

Mr.  Fielder  was  very  kind  and  civil, 
and  I  congratulated  myself  on  having 
been  recommen  led  to  such  a  nice  place  ; 
but,  alas  !  my  hopes  were  very  soon  to 
be  dispelled.  A  good  wash  and  change 
to  the  decent  clothes  I  carried  in  my 
swag  made  me  look  much  more  present¬ 
able  at  the  comfortable  supper  to  which 
I  was  soon  summoned  ;  but,  after  the 
meal  had  ended,  Mr.  Fielder  invited  me 
to  join  him  in  his  particular  sheltered 
nook  of  the  verandah,  and,  lighting  his 
pipe,  began  of  his  own  accord  the  con¬ 
versation  I  had  been  longing  for  ever 
since  I  followed  him  up  the  steps.  His 
first  remark  sounded  encouraging 
enough. 

“  So  you  wish  to  learn  to  be  a  farmer, 
Mr.  Treverton  ?” 

“  Yes,”  I  replied  ;  “  I  am  sure  I  should 
like  the  work,  and  I’m  not  too  old  to 
learn,  as  you  see.  I’m  young  and  fairly 
strong,  and  at  all  events  I  can  promise 
to  do  my  best.” 

Mr.  Fielder  puffed  away  in  silence  • 
for  a  moment,  and  I  was  beginning  to 
fear  I  had  said  something  hopelessly 
wrong  and  ignorant,  when  he  showed 
me  he  had  scarcely  heard,  and  certainly 
not  heeded,  my  neat  little  speech,  by 
asking  abruptly,  but  with  a  certain 
shrewd  yet  kindly  twinkle  of  his  eye, 

“Have  you  any  means,  my  boy?” 


j  “No,  sir,  I  haven’t,  not  a  penny  of 
means,”  I  answered,  desperately,  but 
determined  there  should  be  no  mistake 
about  the  matter. 

“Humph!  I’m  sorry  for  that,  be¬ 
cause,  you  see,  my  terms  are  fifty 
pounds  a  year,  and  unless  you  can 
afford  to  pay  me  that  sum  for*  the  first 
two  years  I  could  not  receive  you  into 
my  house  as  what  we  may  call  a  parlour 
boarder,  nor  would  I  wish  to  see  you  in 
the  kitchen.” 

“Fifty  pounds  a  year  !  ”  I  exclaimed, 
“why,  I  understood  that  you  would 
probably  teach  me  farming  in  con¬ 
sideration  for  such  services  as  I  might 
be  able  to  render  you.” 

“And  so  I  wiil,”  Mr.  Fielder  said, 
nodding  his  head,  “but  you  can  hardly 
expect  me  to  receive  you  into  my  house 
as  a  member  of  my  own  family,  and 
provide  you  with  board,  lodging,  and 
washing  into  the  bargain.” 

There  was  quite  a  pause,  for  I  could 
not  help  seeing  the  fairness  of  his 
argument,  but  the  short  silence  was 
broken  by  my  exclaiming  desperately, 

“  And  this  is  what  I  have  travelled 
sixty  miles  on  foot  for  !  It  is  very 
unfortnnate  for  me,  Mr.  Fielder,  that 
your  friend  did  not  tell  me  what  your 
terms  were  before  I  left  Sandtown.  It 
would  have  saved  me  a  long  journey 
and  a  severe  disappointment.” 

“  Oh,  I  do  not  suppose  he  knew  any¬ 
thing  about  my  terms,”  Mr.  Fielder 
said,  rising  from  his  chair,  “but  as  there 
really  is  nothing  more  to  be  said,  I 
won’t  keep  you  up  now  ;  I  will  see  you 
again  in  the  morning,  of  course,  and 
between  now  and  then,  I  will  turn 
things  over  in  my  mind  and  see  if  we 
can’t  hit  on  any  plan  to  put  you  in  a 
good  track.” 

I  thanked  him  warmly,  for  his  man¬ 
ner  was  as  kind  as  possible,  although 
his  words  had  dashed  all  my  hopes  to 
the  ground,  and  saying  “good  night” 
went  off  to  bed,  wondering  how  many 
more  miles  1  might  have  to  tramp,  and 
how  it  would  all  end.  However,  at  my 
age  it  takes  something  more  than  un¬ 
certainty  about  the  future  to  keej)  a 
man  awake,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  was 
as  sound  asleep  as  though  1  had  been 
Mr.  Fielder  himself,  and  master  of  all 
these  fields  and  barns. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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rjlHix  ice  was  gathering  round  the 
X  coast  at  lieykiavik  at  the  close  of 
autumn,  or  rather  summer,  for  that 
short  season  comes  to  such  a  sudden 
end  that  there  is  hardly  time  for  au- 
tu  mn  when  the  winter  begins.  The  long 
days  of  the  glorious  Northern  summer, 
in  which  the  sun  remains  the  whole 
day  in  constant  watch  over  the  fiords 
and  skars,  were  soon  to  be  followed  by 


CHAPTER  V. — FEASTS  AND  FESTIVAL- 

the  Polar  nights,  which,  when  ^  imu 
lighted  up  witli “Northern  Lights,” and 
stars  of  greater  brilliancy  than  those 
in  the  south  appear  to  have,  are  black 
and  gloomy  to  excess. 

It  was  the  last  day  of  September  when 
threeblufl-bowedand  metal-plated  ships 
appeared,  prepared  by  extra  strong 
defences  to  battle  with  drifting  blocks 
of  ice,  should  they  be  forced  against 


them,  well  manned  with  stalwart  war¬ 
riors,  to  judge  by  all  the  shields  that 
graced  the  vessels’  sides,  and  owned 
by  men  of  wealth,  to  judge  from  all 
the  costly  gilding  of  the  figure-heads 
which  graced  the  rising  prows.  They 
were  the  SJeipner,  the  Rolf-Krake,  and 
the  Nagelfari,  bringing  the  pagan  war¬ 
rior  of  the  bygone  time  to  the  almost 
Christian  town  of  Reykiavik. 

[As  the 
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As  the  ships  enter  the  bay  Eirik  the 
lied  is  astonished  to  hear  the  cheerful 
sound  of  church  bells  calling  good 
people  to  the  worship  of  the  God  of 
Peace,  for  in  the  short  time  of  two 
months  the  priests,  aided  by  the  work¬ 
men  sent  overbyOlaf  Tryggvascn,  have 
done  wonders.  True  the  church  is  little 
more  than  a  big  barn,  but  it  is  a  church 
for  all  that.  The  Norwegians  have 
brought  many  things  with  them  for 
decorating  the  first  actual  church  in 
Iceland  ;  and  altar-cloths,  silver  vessels 
for  the  Sacrament,  bells,  and  other 
things  abound. 

It  is  on  Sunday  morning,  and  the 
unwonted  sound  strikes  old  Eirik 
with  surprise.  “How  now!  he  cried. 
“  What  is  the  matter  yonder  ?  "What  a 
clash  and  din ;  it  must  be  close  at  hand 
to  sound  so  clearly  here.  'Tis  a  rare 
music.  Look  at  the  puppy  !  How 
astonished  lie  seems.  Pie  would  prick 
uj3  his  ears,  but  no,  they  are  too  large 
and  heavy.  Look  at  him  !  What  a  bark  ! 
Thou  funny  bit  of  living  wool.  How 
I  have  laughed  at  thee  !  ” 

But  the  inhabitants  of  Reykiavik 
were  not  all  Christians  yet.  They  had 
not  been  urged  to  join  the  church, 
but  rather  shown  the  way  and  left  at 
liberty,  which,'  amongst  such  worshippers 
of  freedom,  was  the  surest  mode  to  get 
them.  Thus  some,  who  were  not  of  the 
church  at  all,  were  plying  various  trades, 
or  strolling  on  the  beach,  or  drawing  up 
oheir  ships  and  boats  upon  the  shore. 
Some  were  mending  nets.  But  when 
the  dragon  ships  appeared  in  sight  all 
labour  ceased,  and  even  some  of  those 
upon  the  way  to  church,  who  caught 
sight  of  these  interesting  objects,  aban¬ 
doning  their  intent,  rushed  to  the 
inlet  from  the  bay  up  which  the  ships 
would  sail  to  reach  the  town. 

Among  the  persons  thus  arrested 
on  their  way  to  church  were  Sigvald, 
Thorfrida,  and  Freydisa,  with  her  hus¬ 
band,  Thorward  ;  and  they,  instead  of 
going  into  church,  turned  back  to  meet 
the  visitors. 

And  skiffs  and  yollies  are  launched 
again,  and  men  row  to  greet  the  dragons. 
The  statue-like  old  man  who  holds  the 
steering  oar  on  board  the  Nagelfari  is 
recognised  by  Sigvald  as  his  father,  and 
telling  Thorfrida  to  wait  on  shore,  he 
runs  down  to  the  beach  to  launch  a  boat 
to  be  the  first  to  greet  him.  But  she 
runs  too,  and  runs  so  quickly  as  to 
reach  the  little  vessel  as  soon  as  he 
himself.  She  is  accompanied  by  Thor- 
wnrd  and  his  wife  Freydisa. 

“Now,  Sigvald,”  said  his  wife,  “it  is 
no  shame  to  have  my  boat  rowed  by  thy 
wife  and  friend — for  surely  Thorward 
is  thy  friend  ;  and  if  his  wife  will  take 
an  oar,  so  much  the  better.  Here  comes 
Oleg  Arfvffdson  with  Brenda ;  let  them 
join.  Six  oars  we  want,  for  thou  must 
steer.  Oh,  jump  in,  little  Ivnut,  for  thou 
canst  pull  a  fair  good  stroke,  and  see, 
the  dragon  nears  us.  It  were  a  shame 
if  lie  should  land  before  we  greeted  him. 
So  now  give  way,  we’re  off.” 

A  few  strokes  brought  them  along¬ 
side  the  Nagelfari,  and  the  old  warrior 
was  touched  by  the  filial  piety  that 
brought  his  son  to  meet  him  in  such 
zealous  haste.  The  stout,  long  oars,  or 
sweeps,  which  rowed  the  dragon  were 
a,l  1  laid  in  and  placed  upon  the  crutches 
on  deck  for  their  reception,  the  sail  was 


lowered,  and  the  party  in  the  boat  were 
soon  on  board  the  ship. 

“  Welcome  to  Reykiavik,  dear  father. 
Oh  !  it  will  gladden  all  the  island  to  see 
thee  back  again.  How  strong  and  sturdy 
thou  art  looking  !  Thou  hast  grown 
young  again,  my  father  !  ” 

“Nay,  Sigvald,  lad  ;  that’s  nonsense  ! 
No  man  grows  young  again,  and  if  I  be 
not  weak  and  broken,  it  is  not  that  my 
life  is  in  the  spring,  but  in  its  winter, 
and  we  know  an  Iceland  winter  is  a 
thing  of  strength,  warlike  to  the  last.” 

“  Well,  thou  must  have  it  as  thou 
wilt  ;  with  thee  there  is  no  disputing. 
But  hast  thou  news  ?” 

“Ay,  lad,  wonderful  news?  Byarn 
there  has  found  another  land  nearer 
the  setting  sun  than  Greenland,  and 
rich  in  everything,  especially  in  dogs. 
Look  at  that  lump  of  wool  there ! 
That’s  a  puppy  !  And  such  a  puppy  ! 
See  him  walk  !  I  have  not  laughed  so 
much  since  I  was  young  as  I  have  at 
that  puppy.  Thy  son  there  found  it.” 

Ed ilc  was  in  his  mother’s  arms,  and 
in  his  delight  at  seeing  her  again  had 
quite  forgotten  Njord,  who  now  came 
waddling,  rolling,  shuffling,  gambolling 
along  the  deck,  anyhow  and  everyhow, 
to  join  his  younger  master,  to  whom  he 
had  attached  himself  exclusively. 

The  news  of  Byarn’s  discovery  was 
soon  made  known  throughout  the  dis¬ 
trict,  and,  as  most  of  the  principal 
householders  in  Iceland  had  been  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  new  ser¬ 
vice,  the  little  town  of  Reykiavik  was 
very  full  of  visitors,  who,  when  church 
was  over,  came  flocking  to  the  hall  of 
the  little  stadhus,  where  it  had  been 
decided  to  receive  the  visitors. 

The  two  fair  sisters,  Gif  th  rid  a  and 
Hallfrida,  who  had  come  over  to  do 
missionary  work,  were  present  in  the 
hall.  They  had  their  duties  in  the 
church,  and  would  not  fail,  and  their 
bright  locks,  their  fair  complexions, 
and  their  clear  blue  eyes — blue  as  the. 
heaven  from  which  they  seemed  de¬ 
scended — made  them  appear  like  angels 
gracing  a  holy  rite. 

When  they  were  all  assembled,  Eirik 
the  Red,  as  eldest  of  the  “  Pontiff- 
chieftains,”  in  whose  hands  the  civil 
government  of  Iceland  rested,  addressed 
the  meeting  in  a  sort  of  speech  an¬ 
nouncing  Byarn’s  discovery,  for,  as 
nowadays,  whatever  may  be  done  on 
board  a  ship,  the  captain  has  the  credit 
of  it.  So  in  those  strange  old  times 
the  leader  of  a  dragon’s  crew  obtained 
the  glory  of  each  deed  done  by  the  men. 
He  told  the  men  of  Iceland  what  lovely 
dogs  the  “  new-found  land  ”  produced, 
and  as  a  proof  of  this  assertion  he  bade 
his  grandson  show  his  puppy  Njord, 
the  sight  of  which  was  greeted  with 
immense  applause.  Then  he  expatiated 
on  the  deer,  which  he  described  as  very 
small  and  gentle.  He  then  requested 
Byarn  to  tell  his  story  for  himself. 

Byarn,  with  the  bluntness  of  a  sailor, 
disclaimed  all  merit  in  the  new  dis¬ 
covery,  which  he  attributed  to  Edric. 
He  went  into  the  history  of  the  trip, 
and  said  that  the  whole  voyage,  as  far 
as  he  had  been  concerned  in  it,  was 
from  the  very  first  a  blunder.  He  had 
missed  his  way,  lost  sight  of  Leif,  and, 
steering  onwards  blindly,  had  come  to 
this  new  country,  which  he  took  at  first 
for  Greenland.  Indeed,  he  added,  he 


should  not  have  gone  much  farther, 
1  >ut  should  have  “  gone  about  ”  and 
turned  his  stem  back  to  the  point  he 
steered  from  but  for  the  boy,  who,  tired 
as  he  was,  had  stoutly  insisted  upon 
having  seen  the  laud. 

Byarn’s  modest  speech  won  much  ap¬ 
plause,  and  every  eye  was  turned  to 
little  Edric,  who,  with  a  group  of 
youngsters  near  the  door,  was  talking 
of  the  battle  with  the  sharks,  which 
seemed  to  interest  their  minds  much 
more  than  the  discovery  of  other  lands. 

Then  the  good  priest  addressed  the 
assembly  thus  : — 

“  Beloved  friends,  Christians,  and  also' 
such  as  have  not  yet  received  the  light, 
ye  hear  what  has  been  said  by  Byarn 
touching  these  western  lands.  1  see 
much  cause  for  very  great  rejoicing  ;  I 
hope  to  see  new  fields  arise  before  us,, 
in  which  to  spread  the  knowledge  and 
the  love  of  Christ.  For  there  will 
doubtless  be  upon  that  land  many  poor 
souls  in  utter  darkness  as  to  spiritual 
things.  But,  friends,  if  we  rejoice  in 
finding  other  lands  of  rock  and  clay  and 
earth,  what  should  be  our  delight  at 
hearing  of  that  blessed  country  which 
has  been  revealed  by  the  bright  light 
of  heaven  ?  The  land  discovered  by 
our  friends  shall  pass  away,  but  that 
now  promised  by  our  blessed  Lord  shall 
never  pass  away.  There  we  shall  all 
be  happy  in  His  love,  ‘for  such  as  come 
to  Him  He  will  in  no  wise  cast  out-.’” 

Then  up  rose  Eirik  the  Red,  and 
said  : 

“Good  priest, it  ill  beseems  me  to  say 
a  word  against  the  fair  good  promises 
which  thou  hast  made.  Thy  words  are 
gentle  and  thy  heart  is  just,  of  that  I 
am*  assured.  But  there  are  many  who 
have  lived  and  died  in  the  old  faith  of 
Odin — many  who  still  live  on,  especially 
in  Iceland — who  do  not  care  to  change 
that  faith  which  seems  so  thoroughly 
bound  up  with  us  and  our  beloved 
North  that,  to  take  one  from  us,  de¬ 
prives  us  of  the  other.  I  will  not 
change,  for  one.  I  am  a  Northman  ; 
like  the  Northern  star,  I  remain  fixed, 
whatever  others  may  decide  on  doing. 

“  To  me  it  seems  that  Christian  teach¬ 
ings  suit  not  with  the  North.  They  are 
too  soft,  too  gentle.  We  are  hard  as  ice, 
firm  as  a  rock,  and  gentle — ha  !  ha  !  ha  1 
— gentle  as  Northern  bears  !  Yours  is 
a  soft  religion,  teaching  peace,  forgive¬ 
ness,  love.  We  have  been  bred  in  war, 
despising  gentleness  and  scorning  peace. 
Forgiveness  is  a  plant  of  Southern 
growth  ;  it  will  not  bear  our  Northern 
snows.  We  may  forgive  a  foe  after  his 
death,  but  not  before  !  To  do  so  were 
to  yield  our  families  and  homes  to  any 
evil-doer.  No,  priefet,  that  is  no  true 
religion  which  disarms  the  homestead 
and  encourages  the  spoiler  ! 

“How  can  a  Southern  prophet,  born 
beneath  summer  skies,  and  brought  up 
like  a  golden  lily,  judge  of  us— men 
born  in  ice  and  storms,  and  brought  up 
like  our  hardy  Northern  pines?  How 
shall  the  olive  teach  the  Hr?  No,  sir 
priest,  much  I  respect  thee,  much  1  ad¬ 
mire  thy  thoughts — at  least,  that  is,  I 
should  say  some  of  them — but  I  can 
never  leave  the  faith  of  Odin  for  that 
thou  teachest  till  I  see  the  world  all 
round  become  more  peaceful  !” 

The  pagans  loudly  cheered  when  Eirik 
ceased  his  speech  ;  the  Christians  all 
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looked  sad  and  troubled,  but  there  was 
no  sign  011  either  side  of  an  appeal  to 
arms.  Nor  was  there  any  angry  argu¬ 
ment.  Freydisa  looked  as  though  she 
sided  more  with  Eirik  than  with  the 
( 'hristian  priest,  and  gave  the  ancient 
warrior  a  look  of  approbation  that 
argued  little  for  her  Christian  senti¬ 
ments. 

Then  other  speakers  rose  to  ask 
Byarn  questions  about  his  sailing,  and 
his  general  opinion  of  his  new-found 
land  ;*  and  as  his  answers  showed 
much  knowledge  of  his  subject  as  a 
sailor,  the  meeting  was  unanimous  in 
praise  of  his  discovery. 

At  last  Leif  Erikson  arose  and  thus 
addressed  his  father, 

“  Dear  father,  noble  Eirik  Thorwald- 
son  !  1  fain  would  seek  my  fortune  on 

these  distant  shores.  Have  I  thy  full 
permission  to  attempt  the  adventure  ?” 

“  Ay,  my  good  lad,  go  thither,  thou 
hast  my  leave,  and  more  than  that,  I 
think  I  shall  go  with  thee.  From  what 
our  good  friend  Byarn  reports  touching 
the  droves  of  dogs  in  yonder  island — 
nr  whatever  it  may  be — it  surely  must 
be  worth  a  visit.  Nagelfari  will,  I 
fancy,  serve  my  turn,  and  Byarn  shall 
come  with  us  in  Sleipner  and  show  our 
ships  the  way.  That  is,  of  course,  if  he 
be  so  inclined.” 

‘'Thanks,  Eirik  Thorwaldson,”  said 
Byarn,  “but  I  must  beg  thee  to  excuse 
me  ;  1  want  next  summer  to  repair  my 
house,  which  must,  1  think,  lie  grievously 
in  need.  I  shall  ask  Sigvald  Erikson 
to  furnish  me  with  horses,  and  ride 
a  way  in  two  or  three  days  time.  I  long 
to  pass  the  winter  ‘  under  the  sooted 
roof  ’  and  the  glad  Iceland  summer  in 
my  pleasant  home  at  Ragnarvik.  Of 
course  I  am  quite  ready  to  afford  thee 
all  the  help  I  can,  but  really  I  know 
nothing  save  that  I  lost  my  reckoning 
in  the  fog  and  went  astray.” 

“  Well,  Byarn,  this  is  the  land  of  free¬ 
dom.  Thou  shalt  do  just  what  thou 
wilt  ;  but  if  it  be  thy  earnest  wish  to 
give  up  sailing  for  a  time,  what  sayest 
thou,  wilt  sell  thy  ship  ?  May  be  —  ha, 
ha,  ha  ! — a  rare  good  joke  !  May  be 
she  knows  the  way,  having  once 
travelled  it !  ” 

Byarn  took  this  joke  in  better  part 
than  might  have  been  expected  ;  he 
joined  the  laugh  and  answered  : 

“As  thou  wilt,  Yarl  Eirik.  The  bar¬ 
gain  shall  not  be  a  hard  one.  Thou 
wilt  not  give  too  little,  nor  I  ask  too 
much.  The  ship  is  thine.  But  listen, 
yarl,  forget  not  to  provide  thyself  with 
ravens,  they  are  the  surest  pilots.  I 
found  the  way  to  Stoneland  by  their 
help.” 

The  price  was  settled  for  the  ship, 
which  was  made  over  to  old  Eirik  in  a 
curious  way.  The  whole  assembly  left 
the  little  stadhus  and  walked  in  grand 
procession  to  the  shore.  Eirik  and 
Byarn,  with  two  impr  rt  int  chieftains, 
went  in  a  boat  on  board,  accompanied 
by  twelve  well-known  and  tried  ac¬ 
quaintances  to  act  as  witnesses.  Before 
these  champions,  Byarn,  at  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  deck  which  we  now  call  the 
stern,  took  in  his  hand  the  steering  oar, 
or  rudder,  and  solemnly  gave  up  the 
grip  to  Eirik,  saying  as  lie  did  so  : 

'  In  the  saga  the  newly-discovered  country  is  thus 
referred  to,  but  the  words  are  not  used  as  a  name  for 
the  territory,  but  only  as  descriptive  of  it. 


“  Take  thou  this  ship  with  mast  and 
sail  and  oars,  just  as  she  is,  without  a 
further  claim  on  me  shoulclst  thou  in 
any  way  be  disappointed.  I  accept  in 
payment  three  hundred  marks  in  gold, 
equivalent  to  fifteen  thousand  ells  of 
stoutest  wachnal  cloth.” 

“  I  take  thy  ship,”  said  Eirik,  “  as  she 
stands ;  whether  she  prove  a  Letter 
vessel  or  a  worse,  I  shall  not  come  upon 
thee  to  make  good  a  fault,  nor  shall  I 
give  thee  more  if  she  turn  out  a  better 
ship  than  ever  yet  was  built.” 

Then  they  drank  wine  together,  and 
before  they  went  on  shore  Byarn  cut 
an  inch  or  so  from  off  the  end  of  one  of 
the  ropes  by  which  the  sail  was  trimmed 
and  gave  it  into  Eirik’s  hand,  who  then 
presented  Byarn  with  half  a  yard  of 
thiek  blue  elotli,  called  wachnal,  similar 
in  quality  to  what  we  now  call  pilot- 
cloth.  This  clenched  the  bargain  quite 
as  well  as  all  the  host  of  legal  writings 
and  lawyers’  fees  could  do  at  present. 

The  company  then  visited  the  other 
ships,  and  the  two  deer  which  still  were 
left  were  brought  on  land.  Then  Sigvald 
asked  the  whole  assembly  to  come  with 
him  to  dine  and  stay  the  night  at  his 
poor  home  of  Greendale,  adding  that 
those  who  came  from  distant  parts  of 
Iceland  would  stay  much  longer  to 
recruit  their  strength. 

With  shouting  and  rejoicing  all  the 
company  marched  on  to  taste  this  lavish 
hospitality,  and  the  great  hall  of  Green- 
dale  was  equal  to  the  strain.  The 
serving-men  worked  hard  to  please 
their  master  ;  the  maidens  of  the  bower 
did  all  they  could  to  make  the  lady 
guests  feel  happy  and  at  home.  The 
bluff  old  yarl  was  in  such  high  good- 
humour  that  men  and  women  seemed 
to  catch  the  bright  contagion. 

As  we  have  shown,  there  were  among 
the  guests  more  of  the  sons  of  Odin 
than  of  Christian  men.  The  foremost 
champion  whom  we  mentioned  as  lead¬ 
ing  the  train  of  Christians  from  the 
second  ship  brought  to  the  port' by 
Leif  was  Yalto  (Hjalto  in  Icelandic),  a 
sturdy  pagan,  who,  however,  had  been 
banished  by  the  priests  of  Odin  for 
uttering  a  wretched  doggerel  verse 
against  the  gods.  The  elder  priest  was 
known  as  Gizur,  called  the  “White,” not 
only  on  account  of  his  long  white  beard 
and  hoary  locks,  but  because  his  life 
and  actions  were  acknowledged  as  pure 
and  holy.  These  men  are  sometimes 
called  the  first  introducers  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  into  the  little  island.  They 
certainly  did  play  a  most  important 
part  in  making  known  the  doctrines. 
But  with  so  many  pagans  on  the  island, 
and  forming  part  of  the  community, 
it  was  impossible  to  do  away  with  all 
the  heathen  customs  of  the  race.  In¬ 
deed,  the  Christians  did  not  dare  to  try. 
Just  as  in  England  four  hundred  years 
and  more  before  our  tale  begins,  the 
Christian  priests  were  induced  to  tem¬ 
porise  and  use  the  pagan  feasts  as 
Christian  rites.  Easter,  Christmas,  and 
the  like,  are  Christian  forms  of  ancient 
pagan  feasts. 

There  were  two  famous  temples  on 
the  island,  and  one  of  these  was  not 
above  an  hour’s  ride  from  Greendale, 
and  thither  went  a  number  of  the 
pagans  the  morning  after  Sigvald’s 
mighty  banquet,  to  ask  the  fates — Past, 
Present,  and  the  Future  (Urdur,  Ver- 


dandi,  and  Skuld),  what  they  should  do 
to  win  the  favour  of  the  gods.  Among 
the  persons  visiting  this  place  was 
one  called  Ingvar,  son  of  Tliassi,  whoy 
the  reader  may  remember,  tried  to 
murder  Leif  just  when  our  tale  com¬ 
menced.  Thassi  had  been  banished  by 
tire  great  assembly  called  the  Ting,  and 
had  to  leave  the  island  ;  meanwhile  his 
son,  determined  to  avenge  the  blot  cast 
on  the  family  by  this  decision,  resolved 
to  waylay Thorward,  kill  Leif  Eirikson, 
and  kidnap  little  Ed  ric ;  and  as  the  visit 
of  the  brave  old  chieftain  Eirik  became 
the  cause  of  much  rejoicing,  he  had  re¬ 
solved  to  add  that  venerable  champion 
to  his  list  of  victims. 

Of  course  this  Ingvar  kept  away 
from  Sigvald’s  hall ;  hut  he  had  friends, 
near  Reykiavik  on  whom  he  could  de¬ 
pend  for  any  kind  of  aid.  To  these  lie- 
went,  and  stayed  with  them  until  the1 
morning  of  the  festival  on  which  the 
pagans  would  resort  to  this  old  temple 
and  all  the  Christians  go  to  church. 

The  temple  was  a  noble  house,  in 
which  the  figures  meant  to  represent 
the  gods  were  kept.  Outside  there 
were  the  mighty  sacrificial  stones,  like 
those  in  Kent,  now  called  “  Ivitt’s  Cotty 
House.” 

Ingvar  put  011  His  armour  and  his 
helmet  with  the  eagle  pinions,  denoting 
him  a  son  of  Odin,  girt  on  his  sword 
and  dagger,  and,  with  his  battle-axe 
upon  his  shoulder,  prepared  to  “  go  to 
church,”  as  we  might  call  it,  seeing  he 
meant  to  worship  in  a  temple  and  vow 
some  sacrifice  to  Thor,  the  deity  he 
loved  the  best. 

There  was  a  hustle  in  the  house  where 
Ingvar  lodged,  and  the  good  people  in 
their  hospitality  vowed  to  go  with  him 
to  the  temple  and  share  in  the  adven- 
tui’es  which  might  follow.  So,  armed 
like  him,  they  walked  to  the  dread 
temple,  where  human  sacrifices  often 
had  been  made,  and  gained  the  entrance 
to  the  grove. 

But  a  tremendous  storm  came  on,  with 
hail  and  thunder,  while  the  lightning 
played — not  as  it  plays  in  England,  but 
just  as  if  the  whole  surrounding  place 
were  one  electric  lamp,  of  which  the 
scared  beholder  was  the  central  burner  1 
Then  came  the  rain — not  like  an  English 
shower,  but  like  a  deluge  ;  the  thunder 
roared  as  if  each  tree  within  the  grove 
had  been  an  eighty-one  ton  gun  placed 
upright  in  the  earth,  and  all  had  been 
discharged  at  once. 

Now  Ingvar  and  his  friends  were  not 
by  any  means  such  milksops  as  to  be 
scared  by  thunder,  but  they  did  not 
want  their  dazzling  mail  rusted  by  too 
much  water.  .  Of  course  it  could  be 
dried  and  burnished,  but  the  process  of 
the  polishing  tended  to  weaken  the 
rings  and  make  the  coats  less  useful. 
They  therefore  liked  to  keep  them  dry, 
and  so  sought  shelter  in  all  haste  within 
the  temjrle-house. 

It  was  as  dark  as  pitch  when  they  at 
last  reached  the  wide  door,  which  was 
revealed  to  them  by  lightning  of  the 
curious  kind  which  we  have  just  de¬ 
scribed.  They  hastened  through  the 
door,  and  all  was  dark  again. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  BOY’S  OWN  MODEL  LOCOMOTIVE, 

AND  HOW  TO  BUILD  IT. 


By  H.  F.  Hobden, 

Author  of  “The  Boy's  Own  Model  Launch  Engine,"  etc., 
PART  V. 


Tip  he  rod  must  be  fitted  with  a  stuffing-box, 
i  the  same  as  those  used  on  the  cylinders, 
and  packed  with  cotton  to  prevent  loss  of 
steam  by  leakage  ;  and  when  this  is  all 
firmly  fixed,  the  forward  end  of  the  boiler 
can  be  furnished  with  tube-plate  riveted  on 
and  the  tubes  Hanged  over. 

You  should  now  take  the  boiler  to  a  prac¬ 
tical  brazier  and  have  it  properly  hard- 
brazed  in  every  join  and  round  each  tube,  | 
and  you  might  cut  the  hole  for  steam-dome 
and  have  it  brazed  on  at  the  same  time.  If 
this  is  properly  done  yon  never  need  be  in 
fear  when  the  water  runs  low,  as  the  boiler 
might  get  almost  red-hot  without  injuring  it 
much.  Of  course  it  is  not  advisable,  as  it, 
would  blister  and  spoil  the  appearance  of 
the  paint  outside.  This  is  a  good  oppor-  j 
tunity  to  test  the  boiler  before  fitting  it  up, 
and  you  should  fill  it  with  water  through  a  ] 
hole  drilled  in  top  of  dome,  and  then  fix  on 
the  test-pump,  which  you  could  borrpw 
from  any  engineering-shop.  If  too  far  away 
from  town  to  do  that  you  must  make  use  of 
the  force-pump  attached  to  your  model,  and 
work  it  by  hand,  watching  the  pressure- 
gauge  in  the  meanwhile.  Test  it  to  1001b. 
per  square  inch,  which  will  be  sufficient,  as  ] 
501b.  will  be  a  fair  working  pressure. 
Should  you  have  to  test  it  with  your  own 
pump  the  pressure-gauge  will  have  to  be 
bought  then,  as  that  is  an  article  you  can-  i 
not  make  yourself.  A  small  gauge  of 
Bourdon’s  make,  of  an  inch  and  a  half  dia¬ 
meter,  will  cost  about  twenty-five  shillings, 
and  although  it  may  seem  a  rather  high 
price  for  such  a  small  thing,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  it,  as  you  could  not  teil 
what  dangerous  pressure  you  had  raised  in 
the  boiler  without  it. 

This  being  done,  proceed  to  make  the 
smoke-box,  which  should  be  three  inches 
deep,  and  of  the  shape  and  dimensions 
shown  in  Fig.  35.  This  and  the  chimney 


can  be  made  of  iron,  hammered  up  to  shape 
and  finished  with  a  brass  ring.  The 
smoke-box  can  be  screwed  to  the  forward 
flange  on  boiler.  The  door  is  drawn  open 
to  show  the  amount  of  bulge  it  should  be 
hammered  to. 

fcr  the  centre  a  hole  should  be  drilled 
through  which  to  pass  the  screw  used  to 
close  it,  which  is  attached  to  the  loose  bar 
a.  The  handle  B  is  then  screwed  up  tight. 

The  door  is  circular,  and  must  be  large 
enough  to  overlap  the  opening  about  half 
an  inch,  and  have  a  couple  of  bright  iron  or 
brass  eyes  (C)  riveted  on  to  form  the  hinge. 

W e  can  now  make  the  back  pressure-valve 
(I’ig.  36).  A  is  a  front  view,  with  plate  by 
which  it  is  bolted  on  to  boiler,  as  at  w 
(Fig.  20). 

It  is  very  simple  to  make,  and  consists  of 


the  casting  A  with  the  top  and  bottom  ] 
covers,  and  the  ball-valve  B,  which  ought 


to  be  ground  with  a  little  emery-and-oil  to  1 
fit  perfectly.  It  acts  in  this  manner.  The 
water  being  forced  up  C  from  the  pump, 
raises  B  and  passes  into  the  boiler.  On  the 
up-stroke  of  pump  the  pressure  is  removed 
from  under  B,  and  pressure  of  steam  in 
boiler  causes  it  to  fall  back  and  close  open¬ 
ing  entirely,  preventing  any  water  passing 
away  from  boiler.  A  small  flange  can  be 
put  on  each  outer  side  of  boiler  near  furnace 
to  support  it  on  bed-plate  level  with  smoke- 
liox.  •  I 

The  boiler  should  now  have  a  coating  of  j 
flannel,  cut  to  shape  and  wrapped  round 
I  he  body  part,  and  a  casing  of  sheet-tin  put 
over  it  and  secured  by  brass  bands  and 
small  nuts  underneath,  as  shown  in  Fig.  20.  j 
The  steam  supply-pipe  can  now  be  con-  j 
nected  with  the  cylinders,  and  it  should  be  j 
made  forked,  as  in  Fig.  37.  A  leads  from 


steam -pipe,  and  branches  off  to  each 
cylinder,  where  it  must  be  screwed  up  with 
white-lead. 

The  exhaust-pipes  (B  B)  should  lie  of 
larger  tubing,  and  bent  round  up  the  sides 
of  smoke-box,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way 
when  you  require  to  clean  the  tubes.  A 
small  brass  pipe  (C)  must  also  be  passed 
through  chimney,  and  bent  upwards  and 
fitted  with  tap,  which  should  take  steam 
from  top  of  boiler,  and  be  used  as  shown  at 
D  and  F(Fig.  20).  This  helps  to  raise  steam 
very  quickly. 

Fig.  38  is  a  rear  view  of  the  foot-plate, 
and  shows  the  necessary  fittings  you  must 
either  make  or  buy  to  complete  the  model. 
The  cocks  you  can  manage  easily,  but  the 
water-gauge  is  beyond  most  amateurs’  skill 
to  turn  out  satisfactorily.  A  is  the  furnace- 
door,  B  two  gauge-taps,  c  starting  lever- 
handle,  D  spring-balance  safety-valve,  F 
wind-guard  (with  two  look-out  hobs),  G 
steam-whistle  handle,  H  pressure-gauge, 
K  steam-blast  handle,  M  glass  water-gauge, 
N  the  quadrant  and  lever  for  reversing  the 
engine,  o  the  rear  buffer- beam  (with  buffers), 
p  the  wheels  showing,  axle,  R  R  the  springs 
for  same,  and  V  is  the  safety-guard  rail  on 
either  side. 

When  these  fittings  are  made  holes  must 
be  drilled  in  rear-plate  for  each,  and  then 
firmly  screwed  in  place  with  white-lead  ; 
and  the  glass  tube  in  water-gauge,  and  the 
stuffing-box  in  gland  of  starting-lever, 


etc. 


should  be  packed  with  tallow  and  cotton 
wick. 

The  entire  engine  can  now  have  another 
coat  of  paint. 

The  smoke-box  chimney  and  rear- plate 
should  be  black,  and  the  body  any  colour, 
according  to  fancy,  leaving  the  brass  bands 
bright* 

When  lined  and  quite  dry  it  should  have 
a  coat  of  the  best  hard,  clear  varnish,  and 
again  be  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly  before 
using  it,  which  by  this  time,  1  have  no 
doubt,  you  are  anxious  to  do.  Whilst  it  is 
drying  you  will  have  time  to  make  the  lines 
for  it.  And  you  should  get  some  square 
bar-iron,  cut  it  into  six  foot-lengths,  if  you 
wish  the  lines  to  be  portable,  and  drill  a 
hole  in  each  end  half  an  inch  deep.  They 
can  then  be  joined  end  to  end  by  a  wire, 
pin,  or  plug. 

The  lines  must  be  kept  at  a  proper  dis¬ 
tance  apart  by  being  secured  to  pieces  of 
wood  placed  transversely  underneath  by 
screws  passing  through  holes  drilled  in  the 
rails  at  about  every  six  inches.  You  can 
then  lay  them  down  end  to  end  and  form  a 
long  line.  If  you  want  a  circular  line  each 
section  must  be  bent  to  a  portion  of  a  circle  ; 
one  of  about  thirty  feet  diameter  is  suitable 
for  this  model. 

When  finished,  place  the  locomotive  on 
them  and  get  up  steam.  Fill  the  boiler  with 
water  by  means  of  a  funnel  until  you  see  it 
rise  up  three  parts  of  the  way  in  the  glass 
water-gauge.  Then  see  that  all  taps  are 
turned  off  and  light  the  fire.  Charcoal  forms 
the  best  fuel  to  use,  as  it  gives  a  clear,  hot 
fire  without  smoke. 

Try  occasionally  if  you  have  any  steam 
by  lifting  safety-valve,  and  when  there  is 
any  turn  ou  the  blast-tap,  which  will  soon 
draw  up  the  fire,  and  you  will  presently  see 
the  pressure  rise,  and  be  indicated  in  the 
pressure-gauge. 

When  showing  30  lb.  of  steam  you  might 
start  her,  turning  on  the  cocks  on  cylinders 
until  no  more  condensed  steam  issues  from 
them.  Then  shut  them  off  and  turn  on  steam 


full  power,  and  watch  it  travel,  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  i-»s  speed,  and  I  hope  you  will  have 
many  pleasant  hours’  enjoyment  in  running 
your  model  locomotive  and  showing  its 
action  to  your  friends,  which  will  well  repay 
you  for  the  time  spent  in  building  it. 

(THE  END.) 
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THE  BROTHERS  MACLURE: 


A  STORY  OF  LIFE  IN  THE  PAMPAS. 


By  Gordon  Stables,  m.d.,  r.n., 


Author  of  "The  Cruise  of  the  Snowbird,"  “  Wild  Adventures  Round  the  Pole,"  etc.,  etc. 


I  SI  ye  of  us  there  were  alto¬ 
gether  in  that  pleasant 
month’s  tour  in  the  Hebrides. 
Five  of  us,  and  all  University 
men,  except  bluff  old  Captain 
Jolitfe.  What  a  jolly  sailor  he 
was,  to  be  sure,  with  his  wea¬ 
ther-beaten  face  and  those 
brave  blue  eyes  that  his  heart 
looked  through,  eyes  that 
seemed  always  twinkling  with 
mirth  and  good-nature ! 
Where  in  this  wide  world  of 


ours,  I  wonder,  lay  the  sea  in 
which  he  had  not  sailed,  the 
land  he  had  not  lived  in  1 

He  was  uncle  to  one  of 
our  party — little  Tom  Wright — and 
seemed  like  a  father  to  the  lot  of  us. 
And  lie  it  wras  who  had  proposed  this 
highly  promising  expedition. 

“We’ll  get  our  guns  and  fishing- 
tackle  and  things  here  in  Aberdeen, 
he  had  said,  “then  go  right  away  to 
Portree  in  fikye  and  hire  a  herring- 
boat,  and  I’ll  sail  her  for  you,  lads. 
Fun  ?  Yes,  any  amount  of  it  !  ” 


u  Yes,  that  was 

So  here  you  find  us,  sitting  after 
supper  around  our  log  fire  near  the 
beach.  Our  tent  is  pitched  close  by, 
and  out  yonder  rides  our  big  boat.  The 
everlasting  hills  rise  over  us,  the  waves 
are  lisping  on  the  sands,  and  the  sea  is 
alive  with  phosphorescent  light,  while 
the  stars  look  so  near  that  we  feel  as  if 
we  could  stretch  out  our  hands  and 
catch  them.  There  isn't  a  sound  to 
break  the  stillness,  except  now  and 


a  happy  time." 

|  then  the  tu-whit-tu-whoo  of  a  great 
-white  owl,  or,  away  in  the  offing  yonder, 
the  sullen,  booming  plash  of  a  caa’ing 
i  whale. 

“  What  am  I  going  to  tell  you  to 
night,  eh1?”  said  Captain  Joliffe,  in 
answer  to  a  query  of  Gordon’s.  “  Why, 
lads,  I’d  need  to  be  a  kind  of  Arabian 
knight  to  please  you  !  But  never  mind. 
Well,  you  know,  I’ve  been  thinking —  ” 
“  Thinking  what  1  ” 
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“  Thinking  tlmt  if  I  were  going  to 
write  a  book  for  young  men  or  boys 
there  should  lie  some  sense  in  it.  I 
wouldn’t  send  my  heroes  skipping 
across  the  salt  seas  for  no  end  or  pur¬ 
pose,  lighting  with  wild  beasts  or  wild 
men,  without  a  cause,  and  merely  for 
skins  or  scalps.  Bother  it,  no  !  Let 
young  men,  I  say,  who  love  adventure 
unite  pleasure  with  profit,  and  try  to 
advance  themselves  in  life  in  an  honest 
way,  while  they  enjoy  sport  with  a 
spice  of  danger  in  it  to  their  hearts’ 
content.” 

“But  how?”  queried  Gordon.  “Give 
us  a  hint,  Cap.” 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  about  the  Brothers 
Maclure.  Three  of  them  there  were, 
and  they  weren’t  rich,  I  can  assure  you. 
The  eldest  about  twenty,  the  youngest 
barely  seventeen.  Height)  !  it  makes 
me  a  young  man  again  when  I  look 
back  to  the  dear  old  days  when  these 
boys  were  children.  No  matter  where 
I  had  been,  or  in  what  distant  lands  I 
might  have  sojourned,  or  how  long  I’d 
been  away,  I  was  always  at  home  when 
I  got  to  Maclure’s  fireside.  Let  me 
recall  one  scene.  It  is  in  one  of  the 
long  forenights  of  winter,  and  we  are 
all  seated  in  a  big  semicircle  round  a 
cheerful  fire  that  is  burning  on  the  low 
hearth.  The  fire  is  peat  and  wood,  so  I 
need  hardly  tell  you  that  Captain  Mac- 
lure’s  house  was  in  the  far  north  of 
bonnie  Scotland.  There  is  no  lamp  ; 
we  don’t  require  it.  The  flickering 
blaze  is  light  and  warmth  too,  and  we 
care  little  for  the  wind  that  goes  roar¬ 
ing  round  the  chimney  in  “  howtheribg” 
gusts  that  shakes  the  doors  and  rattles 
the  windows.  The  mother — fragile  and 
fair  and  English  she  is — is  knitting  by 
the  light  ;  the  father,  a  half-pay  cap¬ 
tain,  is  telling  a  story  to  which  the 
boys  and  pretty  Effie,  the  sister — Effie 
with  eyes  of  blue,  and  hair  like  golden 
sunbeams — are  listening. 

“He  is  telling  them  a  wild  story  of 
La  Plata,  where,  when  a  free  lance,  he 
had  served  and  fought  the  Indians  on 
the  borders. 

“He  little  knew  then  what  a  deep 
and  lasting  impression  his  story  was 
making  on  the  hearts  of  his  lads.  By- 
and-bye  I  myself  tell  a  story,  then  Mrs. 
Maclure  sings,  and  so  does  Effie.  And 
thus  the  evening  wears  away,  and  the 
lamp  is  lit  at  last,  that  a  chapter  from 
man’s  great  life-guide,  the  Book  of 
Books,  may  be  read.  Then  to  feed. 

“  Maclure  had  retired  and  taken  a 
small  farm — a  mere  croft — only  it  was 
enough  to  keep  his  boys  busy  when  not 
at  school,  and  to  teach  them  the  value 
of  activity.  So  the  lads  were  all  as 
hard  and  tough  as  a  mainstay. 

“  But  grief  came  at  last,  for  the  father 
was  borne  away  to  his  long  home  in 
the  auld  kirkyard.  And  some  time 
after  the  boys  formed  the  resolution  to 
go  in  search  of  fortunes.  They  had  been 
left  a  few  pounds  each,  and  they  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  it  more.  With  the 
help  of  Sister  Effie  and  one  man-servant 
the  little  farm  could  be  managed  till 
the  boys  had  settled  in  the  new  land. 

“  And  where  were  they  bound  to  ?  To 
Australia  or  to  Canada,  think  you  1 
No,  for  the  old  Scotch  blood  was  play¬ 
ing  dance  through  their  veins,  and  their 
father’s  love  of  adventure  was  their  heir¬ 
loom. 


“  They  chose  a  border  land,  a  land 
hardly  yet  reclaimed  from  nature,  still 
overrun  with  wild  beasts  and  wilder 
men — the  Pampas. 

“‘We’ll  pay  you  for  taking  us  out, 
Captain  Joliffe,’  they  said  to  me  one 
day. 

“  ‘  I  won't  have  a  penny,’  I  answered. 
‘  I’m  going  that  way,  I’m  going  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  never  a  farthing  of  your 
money  will  I  touch,  as  sure  as  you  all 
three  stand  there.’ 

“  ‘  Then,’  said  the  youngest,  ‘  as  sure 
as  we  all  three  stand  here,  we  won’t  go 
in  your  ship  unless  you  let  us  handle 
the  ropes  and  work  our  passage  out. 
Brothers,  am  I  right  1  ’ 

“  ‘Right  you  are,  Willie.’ 

“  So  I  gave  in,  for  I  loved  their  inde¬ 
pendence.  It  spoke  well  for  their 
future  welfare. 

“  I  went  with  the  lads  to  get  their 
outfit  and  guns  and  tools  and  things, 
and  I’m  sure  Ave  bought  nothing  that 
wasn’t  useful,  and  some  rare  bargains 
v  e  made  too. 

“  Buenos  Ayres  Avas  not  then  the  big- 
town  it  is  now,  nor  was  Rosario  very 
much  of  a  place.  But  the  boys’  claim 
lay  far  to  the  Avest  of  this  and  to  the 
south  of  Frayle  Muerto,  ‘the  toAvn  of 
the  dead  friar.’ 

“  They  Avere  full  of  life,  and  as  happy 
as  birds  in  spring,  for  Averen’t  they  like 
the  birds  in  one  way  ? — they  were  begin¬ 
ning  housekeeping,  so  there  Avas  a  real 
pleasure  in  roaming  about  the  strange 
semi  -  deserted  streets  of  Rosario,  find¬ 
ing  shops  and  purchasing  household 
utensils. 

“  We  hired  servants,  too,  and  bought 
an  extra  dog  or  tivo,  cross-breds  they 
Avere,  but  suited  to  the  country.  We 
had  brought  from  Scotland  two  beauti¬ 
ful  collies  and  one  young  gigantic  mastiff. 
The  animal  stood  thirty  and  tAvo  inches 
at  the  shoulder,  was  as  gentle  as  a  lamb, 
but  could  almost  ha\re  pulled  down  a 
lion  Avhen  roused  or  in  his  master’s 
defence. 

“  Our  servants  were  five  in  all,  and 
their  united  wages  came  to  very  little  : 
three  were  natives,  or  Guachos,  the 
other  two,  Donald  and  Ronald,  Avere, 
like  ourselves,  wiry  sturdy  Scots,  but 
alas  !  for  them  though  good  for  us, 
they  Avere  sadly  out  of  luck,  OAving  to 
the  curse  of  drink,  the  seeds  of  which 
once  sown  in  the  system  are  so  difficult 
to  eradicate. 

“  Our  caravan  reached  the  boys’  claim 
after  se\'eral  adventures  on  the  road, 
one  being  caused  by  a  puma  springing 
at  the  horses.  In  an  instant  the  clogs 
Avere  on  him,  and  the  scientific  way 
they  set  about  breaking  the  huge  and 
dangerous  brute  up,  shows  hew  great 
is  the  sagacity  of  man’s  best  friend. 
They  Avent  in  at  once  for  the  division- 
of-labour  plan  of  operations,  and  Avhile 
Magnus  the  mastiff  Avent  for  the  throat 
of  the  foe,  the  collies  attacked  the  hind 
legs,  and  the  Guacho  dogs  set  about 
attacking  the  stomach.  A  well-aimed 
shot,  however,  quieted  the  puma  and 
saved  the  blood  of  our  faithful  dogs. 
After  this  Donald  and  Ronald  rode  on 
ahead,  armed,  to  make  sure  of  our 
safety. 

“  We  arrived  all  right  after  many  days 
of  roughish  travel,  and  were  a  little 
disappointed  at  finding  the  country  so 
flat ;  but  it  was  fertile.  It  looked  a 


cattle  country — ay,  and  it,  looked  some¬ 
thing  else,  lads  !  It  looked  as  if  gold 
Avas  buried  there,  and  only  wanted 
sturdy  arms  and  the  plough  to  get  it 
out. 

“  ‘  Gold  !  ’  Ave  exclaimed. 

“’Yes,  gold!’  said  Captain  Joliffe; 
‘  golden  grain  !  ’ 

“  I  think  that  the  brothers  Maclure 
looked  somewhat  saddened  by  the  sight 
of  the  country,  and  that  they  turned 
their  eyes  Avistfully  to  the  far-off 
sierras.  Never  mind,  they  Avere  not 
disheartened.  I  lived  Avith  them  for  a 
month,  entirely  under  cairvas,  a  wild, 
free  life,  for  to  rod  and  gun  av@  were 
indebted  for  nearly  all  our  provisions. 
Then  I  Avent  aAvay,  and  ere  long  Avas 
once  more  folloAving  my  aArocations  on 
the  salt  sea  AvaA'e. 

“  Years  passed  by — one,  tAvo,  three, 
four — and  I’d  never  heard  from  my 
young  friends,  and  could  not  tell 
whether  they  Avere  dead  or  alive. 

“  Once  only,  about  the  end  of  the 
third  year,  I  had  gone  out  to  the  little 
Aberdeenshire  farm,  but  found  the  nest 
‘forhuit.’  Nobody  there,  the  Avindows 
boarded  up,  and  Aveeds  groAving  rank 
and  Avild  all  oA-er  the  garden.  1  got  no 
satisfactory  information  from  the  neigh¬ 
bours;  they  could  only  say  that  the  bad 
time  had  come,  and  Mrs.  Maclure  and 
her  daughter  had  gone  to  the  city  to 
live. 

“Some  months  afterAvards  I  found 
myself  once  more  back  in  Buenos  Ayres, 
Avliere,  however,  I  had  been  several 
times  since  leaving  our  boys.  To  my 
joy,  on  going  into  my  office  one  day  on 
shore  I  found  a  letter  and  a  pressing- 
invitation  from  the  young  brothers. 
Macl’ure  to  come  and  see  them. 

“It  was  jn  early  summer;  it  Avould 
be  four  months  yet  before  I  could  com¬ 
plete  my  cargo,  and,  as  I  could  trust 
my  mate  to  do  everything,  I  determined 
to  start  off  at  once  and  spend  all  my 
spare  time  with  the  lads  I  loved  so 

Avell. 

“They  met  me  Avith  a  team  at  Frayle 
Muerto,  the  Avhole  three  of  them.  I 
wouldn't  have  knoAvn  them;  even  the 
youngest  hoav  Avas  a  brown-faced,  broa  d- 
shouldered  man,  and  the  oldest,  though 
only  tAventy-four,  had  a  beard  like  our 
friend  Gordon  Gumming-.  But  Avhen 
they  spoke  and  laughed — ah  !  then  I 
could  see  they  Avere  my  lads  after  all. 

“  The  team  aavis  a  crack  one  as  far  as 
the  horses  went,  and  Donald,  who 
looked  younger,  was  the  driver.  My 
friends  Avere  dressed  in  loose  Garibaldi 
shirts,  Avith  knives  and  revolvers  in 
their  belts,  and  broad  straAV  hats  with 
ostrich  feathers.  They  looked  like  a 
trio  of  romantic  brigands. 

“  Well,  boys,  I  Avas  glad  and  surprised 
to  see  them,  but  when  I  came  to  the 
land  Avhere  I  had  left  them  under  can¬ 
vas  I  had  far  greater  reason  to  be  sur¬ 
prised.  Fortune,  they  say,  favours  the 
braA-e  ;  it  had  favoured  these  boys,  and 
no  mistake  ! 

“  Why,  I  said,  as  I  looked  abroad  and 
saw  smiling  fields  aa  here  erst  the  woods 
had  waved—  the  nandubay,  the  algaroba, 
the  tall  and  yellow-flowered  chanyar, 
Avere  to  a  large  extent  cut  down,  except 
round  certain  fields,  which,  much  to  my 
surprise,  were  green  Avith  rising  wheat 
and  maize,  and  these  fields  were  also 
surrounded  with  snake  fencing.  Beyond 
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•were  droves  of  sheep  and  cattle  and 
horses,  pasturing  out  with  Guacho 
herd-hoys  and  dogs  innumerable.  The 
roads  were  good  every  where,  but  rough, 
and  the  principal  and  broadest  of  these 
conducted  us  to  the  house. 

“House1?  Why  it  was  a  castle— a 
fort !  The  whole  enclosure  could  not 
have  been  less  than  three  acres  in  ex¬ 
tent,  entirely  surrounded  with  a  ram¬ 
part  of  logs,  and  a  ditch  over  which 
went  a  broacl  drawbridge.  The  stables 
were  at  one  corner,  screened  from  the 
gardens  and  shrubberies  with  low, 
green,  thorny  trees.  The  grounds  were 
lovely  lawns  principally,  with  many 
ornamental  trees  and  flower-beds  and 
parterres,  and  terraces  rising  one  above 
another  to  the  square  house  itself. 

“  This  house  was  indeed  a  thing  of 
beauty,  and  strong  enough  in  appear¬ 
ance  to  be  a  joy  for  ever.  It  was  almost 
entirely  surrounded  with  verandahs, 
and  these  in  beauty  could  only  lie  com¬ 
pared  to  ga  rdens  in  the  sky.  No  words 
of  mine — uncouth  old  sailor  that  I  am 
— could  convey  to  you  any  idea  of  the 
gorgeous  beauty  of  the  trailing,  climb¬ 
ing  dowers  and  plants.  To  add  to  my 
enjoyment,  it  was  a  beautiful  evening, 
and  as  I  stood  on  the  terrace  and  drank 
in  the  healthful,  bracing  air  my  eyes 
rested  on  the  distant  hills,  with  their 
tops  of  golden  yellow,  and  the  purple 
and  crimson  clouds  among  which  the 
sun  was  slowly  sinking. 

“I  had  to  turn  round  and  shake 
hands  once  more  with  my  young- 
friends,  just  to  relieve  my  feelings. 

“‘Dear  lads,’ I  exclaimed  ;  ‘you  must 
be  already  wealthy  !  ’ 

“‘Not  so,’  said  Jack,  the  eldest,  ‘we 
are  only  just  getting  our  heads  above 
the  water.  The  markets  are  far  away, 
rou  see,  and  *we  even  have  to  kill  cattle 
or  their  skins;  but  we  do  well  with 
wool,  and  I  know  will  do  better  with 
grain  than  anything  else.  Ah  !  but,’ 
he  added,  with  a  bit  of  a  sigh  and  a  bit 
of  a  laugh,  ‘we’ve  had  to  rough  it. 
We’  ve  had  to  work  like  New  Hollanders, 
and  make  bricks  without  straw,  so  to 
speak,  and  fight  only  too  often. 

“  ‘  Fight  ?  ’  I  said. 

“  ‘  Yes.  The  Indians— thieving  scoun¬ 
drels  ! — sweep  down  on  us  every  now 
and  then,  but  we  have  many  servants 
now,  besides  Donald  and  Ronald,  and 
they  are  mostly  faithful.’ 

“  ‘And  your  mother  and  sister1?’ 

“Jack’s  eyes  shone  with  a  gladder 
light  now. 

“‘Yes,  he  said,  ‘they  have  been 
roughing  it  at  home,  the  dear  old  mum 
and  Ettie,  but  it  is  over,  and  they’ll  be 
out  here  before  you  go.’ 

“Well,  lads,  I  settled  down  now  seri¬ 
ously  to  enjoy  my  summer  in  the 
Pampas.  There  was  plenty  of  time  be¬ 
fore  me,  so  days  and  days  were  spent  in 
doing  little  except  strolling  leisurely 
round  the  fortified  estancia  and  the 
farm,  admiring  the  horses,  sheep,  and 
wild-looking  cattle,  as  well  as  the  nim¬ 
bleness  of  the  Guacho  herd-boys.  Mean¬ 
while  the  lads,  at  every  spare  moment, 
were  devouring  the  newspapers  I  had 
brought  from  Buenos  Ayres  and  from 
England  with  me.  As  for  the  latter,  I 
do  most  sincerely  believe  they  read 
every  word, from  the  title  of  the  journal 
right  away  all  through  the  advertise 
ments  and  news,  births  and  deaths  and 


marriages,  down  to  the  printer’s  address 
at  the  foot  of  the  last  column. 

“But  the  more  I  walked  about  over 
the  beautiful  farm  and  clearing,  and  the 
more  1  saw,  the  more  I  admired  the 
pluck  and  endurance  of  my  boys,  as  I 
called  them,  in  turning  part  of  a  wilder¬ 
ness  into  a  smiling  and  fertile  estate — 
literally  hewing  for  themselves  a  for¬ 
tune  with  hatchet  and  pickaxe.  Why, 
the  labour  seemed  to  have  been  Her¬ 
culean  !  Down  yonder’,  for  example,  is 
a  brick-kiln,  and  other  farm -buildings 
are  being  erected  beside  it,  rough  and 
tight,  strong  and  sturdy.  The  men 
labour  away,  find  sing  as  they  work  ; 
Donald,  the  reformed  Scot,  is  seeing 
after  this  department,  while  Ronald  is 
superintending  the  digging  of  a  great 
well,  for  the  boys  have  set  their  minds 
on  having  pure  sirring  water. 

“  Other  men  are  busy  at  the  ditch 
which  communicates  with  the  river,  and 
can  be  filled  or  emptied  at  pleasure. 
But  it  is  kept  nearly  always  full,  as  a 
precaution  against  gangs  of  roving 
Indians. 

“Then  there  are  busy  men  in  the 
stables,  and  busy  men  in  the  gardens. 
We  see  a  mill,  also,  and  I  find  that  the 
boys  grind  their  own  flour  and  make 
their  own  bread,  as  of  course  they  are 
bound  to  do.  1  meet  a  lad  coming  up 
towards  the  house  from  the  river  witti 
an  immense  basket  of  beautiful  fish, 
including  eels,  and  another  carrying 
eggs,  which  he  has  gathered  far  away 
on  the  plains  and  in  the  monies.  In  the 
forenoon  another  lad  comes  towards 
the  drawbridge  with  a  gun  over  his 
shoulder,  and  laden  with  game.  I  fear 
there  is  no  close  season  here  for  birds 
or  beasts,  feather  or  fur  ;  but,  then, 
creatures  of  all  kinds  are  in  such  abun¬ 
dance  ! 

“  I  do  not  really  know  what  portion 
of  my  life  I  enjoyed  most  while  in  the 
Pampas.  I  learned  to  ride  and  hunt 
like  an  Indian,  and  throw  either  bolas 
or  lasso  as  well  as  any  Guacho. 

“  After  I  had  been  about  three  months 
in  the  Pampas,  the  boys  proposed  a 
week’s  hunting  in  the  plains  and  hill- 
lands,  and  I  was  delighted. 

“  I  can  assure  you  that  a  prince  of  the 
royal  blood  in  our  country  hardly  ever 
rides  abroad  with  such  a  retinue  as  we 
had  now.  And  everybody  was  on 
horseback.  I  almost  wondered  that  the 
dogs  didn’t  ride. 

“Just  the  day  before  we  started  I 
was  standing  by  the  drawbridge  with 
some  of  the  servants,  and  noticed  that 
the  chains  and  blocks  were  rusty.  I 
have  a  sailor’s  eye,  and  this  state  of 
matters  fidgeted  me  ;  so,  with  the  help 
of  some  of  the  servants,  I  put  every¬ 
thing  in  working  order,  and  it  was  well 
I  did.  ' 

“Three  days  brought  us  to  the  hunt¬ 
ing-grounds,  and  sport  began  in  earnest, 
j  We  chased  and  lassoed  wild  horses  from 
J  the  herd.  We  brought  down  the  rhea, 
or  ostrich,  and  the  llama,  on  the  plains. 
We  had  days  of  duck-shooting,  and 
more  than  one  adventure  with  jaguars 
and  wolves,  but  saw  no  pumas. 

“  We  encamped  in  the  open  or  under 
trees,  breaking  branches  to  make  us  a 
Vied.  We  were  always  tired  by  night¬ 
fall,  and  slept  like  infants,  awaking  in 
the  morning  more  fresh,  more  hungry 
and  happy  than  ever  I  have  felt  since. 
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“  We  had  plenty  to  eat,  and  plenty  of 
choice  ;  hut  as  for  our  Guaclios,  they 
seemed  to  devour  everything.  The 
wild  pigs  that  lived  in  the  ponds, 
steaks  from  dead  ponies  or  donkeys, 
armadillos,  and  great,  ugly  lizards — in¬ 
deed,  I  believe  they  would  have  •!«- 
voured  snakes  had  they  been  hard- 
pushed. 

“But  our  enjoyment  came  to  a  sud¬ 
den  and  disagreeable  end,  for  one  bright 
moonlight  night  the  Indians  attacked 
us  in  force.  They  killed  our  sentries, 
routed  our  Guadios,  and  compelled  us 
to  fly,  leaving  everything  behind  us. 

“  it  was  a  rout,  and  a  fatal  one  to 
many  of  our  poor  fellows  who  fell  into 
the  hands  of  these  savages.  Early  in 
the  morning  of  the  second  night  we 
were  back  once  more  at  the  gates  of  the 
estancia.  The  moon  was  declining  in 
the  west,  and  the  stars  were  very  bright 
and  clear.  And  all  inside  the  fort  were 
sound  asleep.  We  rattled  over  the 
bridge,  for  we  were  hard  pressed  :  it 
was  indeed  but  touch-and-go. 

“  And  here  a  deed  was  done  that  puts 
me  in  mind  of  the  days  of  old  Rome  ; 
for  the  eldest  brother,  sword  and  revol¬ 
ver  in  hand,  positively  stood  single- 
handed,  and  kept  those  Indians  at  bay 
till  the  drawbridge  was  raised.  Had 
he  not  done  so,  every  soul  in  the  camp 
would  have  been  massacred. 

“  But  see,  the  bridge  is  up,  the 
estancia  is  safe !  And  now  brave  young 
Willie,  with  one  wild  slogan  shout  of 
‘  Scotland  for  ever  !  ’  dashes  his  revolver 
at  the  head  of  the  foremost  Indian, 
plunges  into  the  moat,  and  next  mo¬ 
ment  is  safely  across  and  over  the  ram¬ 
part,  all  unscathed. 

“  But  the  camp  was  soon  all  astir,  and 
by  daylight  a  sortie  was  made  and  the 
Indians  thoroughly  routed.  Those  that 
were  not  slain  attempted  to  get  away 
on  their  fleet  horses,  but  were  inter¬ 
cepted  by  a  band  of  Guachos.  led  on  by 
some  Englishmen  from  a  neighbouring 
estancia,  so  that  not  a  savage  ever  went 
back  to  boast  of  the  attempt  to  destroy 
the  estancia. 

“  Just  three  weeks  after  this  warlike 
episode  the  mother  and  Effie  arrived  at 
Rosario,  and  we  all  went  to  meet  them. 

“  Straight  out  from  Britain,  straight 
from  the  grinding  poverty  of  city  life 
at  home,  it  was  no  wonder  that  Effie 
and  her  mother  were  delighted  with 
the  freshness  and  beauty  of  everything 
they  saw  around  them — the  lovely  farm, 
the  charming  verandahs,  the  flowery 
lawns,  the  strange,  bright  birds  that 
flitted  from  bough  to  bough  on  the 
blossom-covered  trees,  the  blue,  blue 
sky,  with  its  fleecy  clouds,  and  the 
healthful,  bracing  breeze  that  blew 
across  the  plains. 

“  Yes,  that  was  a  happy  time — a 
happy  summer  to  me  !  ” 

“  And  whatever  became  of  Effie  1  ” 
asked  Gordon. 

“  Effie,  my  boy  !  ”  replied  the  jolly 
Captain  Joliffe,  laughing  ;  “  why,  Effie 
is  my  wife  !  ” 

We  turned  in  after  this,  and  I  don’t 
know  what  the  others  did,  but  my 
dreams  were  all  about  chasing  horses, 
hunting  llamas,  rheas,  and  savages,  and 
all  the  various  occupations  of  a  wild  life 
on  the  Pampas. 

(the  end.) 
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BACK  TO  LIFE: 

A  TALE  OF  THE  JUNGLE. 

By  Rev.  J.  R.  Hutchinson,  from  India. 

CHAPTER  III.— SAVED. 


The  still  insensible  boy  was  placed  upon  the  litter.” 


Early  on  the  morning  following  the 
I  sacl  event  with  which  our  last  chapi¬ 
ter  closed,  Mr.  Stillwell  organised  the 
whole  body  of  his  servants  and  peons, 
with  as  many  savaras  as  could  be  ga¬ 
thered  on  so  short  a  notice,  into  a  search 
party.  Scattering  in  all  directions, 
they  surrounded  a  tract  of  the  hillside 
some  half  dozen  miles  in  circumference, 
and  gradually  worked  their  way 
through  the  jungle  towards  the  camp  as 


1  a  centre,  beating  the  thickets  and  shout- 
!  ing  at  the  top  of  their  lungs.  Mr.  Still¬ 
well  had  prepared  his  enfield  over- 
j  night  and  now  mounted  his  horse  and 
1  accompanied  the  largest  division  of 
|  beaters,  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  shot  at 
the  tiger  should  it  be  dislogded  from  its 
lair.  Themorning  wore  on  and  the  slowly 
converging  groups  of  beaters  gradually 
neared  the  encampment ;  but  no  success 
rewarded  their  efforts.  No  certain 


;  trace  of  the  tiger  could  be  found,  as  it 
was  impossible  to  follow  the  trail  of  the 
previous  night  through  the  dense 
jungle.  Mr.  Stillwell  amply  rewarded 
the  members  of  the  search  party  for  the 
assistance  they  had  rendered  ;  then, 
heartbroken,  returned  to  his  tent  to 
hide  his  anguish  as  best  he  could  that 
he  might  not  add  to  that  of  the  stricken 
mother. 

When  the  tiger  sprang  from  the 
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tliicket  upon  the  two  boys  lie  seized  lin  ¬ 
ing  by  the  arm  near  the  shoulder.  The 
boy  was  clad  in  thick  tweed,  which  pre¬ 
vented  the  flesh  of  the  limb  from  tearing 
as  it  would  otherwise  have  done.  But  the 
arm  was  crushed  and  terribly  lacerated. 
So  great  was  the  pain,  and  so  sudden 
the  fright,  that  Irving  swooned  almost 
immediately  after  uttering  the  loud  cry 
which  had  awakened  his  cousin  and 
alarmed  the  camp.  He  afterwards 
remembered  only  the  tremendous  spring 
the  beast  gave  into  the  thicket,  the 
sharp  thorns  tearing  through  his  cloth¬ 
ing  and  flesh,  and  a  horrible  sensation 
as  though  his  arm  was  being  torn  from 
its  socket.  Then  he  became  insensible. 

The  tiger,  lashing  its  striped  tawny 
sides  with  its  supple  tail,  and  growling 
angrily  at  every  movement  of  its  prey, 
dragged  the  now  insensible  boy  over  the 
rough  ground  and  through  the  thick 
undergrowth  with  astonishing  rapidity, 
and  made  straight  up  the  nullah.  After 
loping  along  in  this  way  for  nearly  half 
a  mile  it  suddenly  emerged  from  the 
thicket  upon  a  small  clearing  in  the 
jungle,  in  which  stood  only  one  or  two 
trees.  A  number  of  savaras,  belated  in 
their  return  to  their  mountain  homes, 
and  exhausted  by  the  toil  of  the  day, 
had  stopped  here  close  by  the  stream 
1  hat  wended  its  way  down  the  gorge,  to 
cook  and  eat  their  simple  evening  meal. 
Fearing  the  attack  of  wild  beasts,  they 
had  kindled  a  second  fire  at  their  backs, 
between  themselves  and  the  surround¬ 
ing  jungle.  Upon  this  at  intervals  they 
threw  huge  armfuls  of  dry  brushwood 
and  grass  which  they  gathered  by  the 
light  of  the  smaller  fire.  The  twigs  and 
grass,  dry  as  tinder,  shot  up  a  great 
fiery  tongue  into  the  black  night,  wa¬ 
vered  from  side  to  side  as  though  licking 
greedily  for  prey,  and  then  died  down 
into  a  hot  mass  of  glowing  embers. 

Just  at  the  moment  the  tiger  burst 
from  the  thicket  one  of  the  hillsmen 
threw  into  this  glowing  bed  a  great 
bundle  of  dry  twigs.  For  a  moment 
there  was  a  brilliant  eruption  of  sparks, 
and  then  the  dry  thorns  crackled  and 
blazed  high,  sending  up  a  dense  cloud 
of  white  smoke  and  making  the  tiny 
clearing  as  light  as  day.  Dazzled  by 
the  sudden  blaze  of  light,  and  startled 
by  the  loud  shout  which  the  jungle-men 
raised  at  sight  of  him,  the  tiger  dropped 
his  prey  and  made  off  again  into  the 
jungle  with  drooping  tail,  not,  how¬ 
ever,  before  one  of  the  little  band  by 
the  tire  had  drawn  his  bow  and  sent  a 
swift  arrow  after  him. 

This  bow  was  made  of  stout  pliant 
bamboo.  The  string  was  simply  a 
tough  ligament  of  the  same  material, 
and  a  second  or  spare  thong  always  en¬ 
circled  the  bow  in  many  sinuous  folds. 
The  arrows,  of  a  light  cane,  and  care¬ 
fully  feathered,  were  straight  and  un¬ 
erring  in  their  course,  but  whether  this 
one  had  taken  effect  upon  the  tiger  or 
not  it  was  impossible  to  determine  in 
the  darkness.  To  make  them  effective 
they  were  tipped  with  sharp  iron  points. 
In  the  hostile  feuds  of  the  mountain 
tribes,  and  in  shooting  at  such  animals  as 
tigers,  these  arrow-heads  were  usually 
dipped  into  a  deadly  poison,  so  that  a 
slight  wound  from  one  of  them  was 
generally  sufficient  to  cause  death. 
The  savaras,  accustomed  from  infancy 
to  climbing  the  steep  mountains,  were  | 


possessed  of  great  muscular  strength, 
and  could  shoot  one  of  these  arrows 
with  great  velocity  and  certainty.  In 
shooting  at  long  range,  or  when  special 
force  was  required,  they  would  seat 
themselves  suddenly  on  the  ground, 
swing  the  bow  upwards,  and,  catching 
it  on  the  toes  of  the  right  foot,  draw  the 
thong  to  the  ear,  and  let  fly  a  bolt  that 
nothing  could  withstand. '  So  quickly 
was  this  movement  executed  that  the 
spectator’s  eye  was  bewildered.  A  quick 
drop  to  the  earth  on  the  part  of  the 
bowman,  a  backward  roll,  and  with  the 
twang  of  the  cord  he  was  on  his  feet 
again  watching  the  effect  of  the  shot. 

The  mountaineers,  unable  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  the  shot  had  taken  effect 
on  the  retreating  tiger  or  not,  now 
turned  their  attention  to  the  prostrate 
and  apparently  lifeless  boy.  Raising 
the  body  with  a  degree  of  gentleness 
foreign  to  their  natures,  they  bore  it  to 
the  lire.  Water  was  quickly  brought 
from  the  stream  in  an  earthen  pot, 
and  a  little  poured  down  the  lad’s 
throat.  The  blood-stained  face  was 
laved  in  the  remainder  of  the  water, 
and  the  limp  and  lacerated  arm  bound 
up  tightly  with  a  cloth.  Even  the  hard 
expressionless  features  of  the  moun¬ 
taineers  wore  a  look  of  pity  as  they 
handled  the  delicate  limbs  of  the  life¬ 
less  lad  and  gazed  upon  his  regular 
handsome  features.  One  of  the  num¬ 
ber  stooped  and  laid  his  ear  to  the  boy’s 
breast.  A  moment’s  silence  and  he 
raised  his  head  again  and  turned  to¬ 
wards  his  expectant  companions. 

“  Huh  ?  ” 

“  Huh.” 

That  was  all.  No  word  passed  be¬ 
tween  them. 

Their  simple  meal  ended,  the  hillsmen 
hastily  constructed  a  rude  litter  by 
tying  together  their  sticks  and  a  few 
bamboos  cut  from  the  bush.  Upon 
this  they  spread  some  iong  grass 
gathered  from  the  brook-side.  One  of 
their  own  coarse  cloths  was  laid  over 
all.  The  still  insensible  boy  was  then 
lifted  and  placed  upon  the  litter.  Four 
of  the  group  raised  it  from  the  ground, 
and,  led  by  another  of  their  number 
bearing  a  torch,  proceeded,  not  down 
the  nullah  to  the  encampment,  but  up 
the  steep  mountain-side  into  the  murky 
depths  of  the  jungle. 

Once  only  that  night  did  Irving 
regain  consciousness.  He  opened  his 
eyes  to  find  himself  in  dense  darkness. 
He  felt  hot,  and  his  lips  were  feverish 
and  parched.  A  terrible  numbness,  dis¬ 
sipated  now  and  then  by  swift  darting 
pains,  like  the  stabbing  of  a  knife, 
possessed  his  arm.  He  slowly  turned 
his  head  and  strove  to  peer  through  the 
ebon  darkness.  But  not  a  glimmer  of 
light  could  he  see.  A  cool  breeze 
seemed  to  be  creeping  through  the 
thick  night  from  overhead.  He  turned 
his  hot  eyes  upwards.  Oh,  joy  !  A 
star,  a  solitary  star,  met  His  gaze.  Then 
his  mind  wandered  for  a  time,  but  he 
a  woke  again  to  a  sudden  consciousness 
of  raging  thirst.  Then  the  sound  of 
falling  water.  He  stretched  out  his 
right  hand.  It  touched  a  wet  rock  and 
came  down  with  a  splash  into  cool 
water.  He  scooped  up  a  little  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand  and  carried  it  trem¬ 
blingly  to  his  lips.  Its  coolness  revived 
him.  Then  his  mind  wandered  again, 


and  he  thought  that  “Brancer”  was 
dragging  him  through  a  tliorn-brake  by 
the  stirrup.  He  thought,  too,  he  heard 
his  father  calling  to  him,  and  then— 

When  he  woke  again  the  place  where 
he  lay  seemed  Hooded  Avith  light — 
seemed,  for  he  soon  saw  that  it  was 
really  in  deep  shadow.  But  the  sun¬ 
shine  lay  hot  on  the  landscape  Avithout. 
How  long  he  had  lain  there  he  kneAv 
not.  The  spot  in  which  he  found  him¬ 
self  was  a  small  cave-like  cleft  in  the 
rocks  of  the  mountain  side,  the  entrance 
hidden  from  without  by  overhanging 
vegetation.  The  rocks  did  not  quite 
meet  overhead,  and  he  could  see  the 
blue  sky  between  them.  A  tiny  rill  of 
Avater  trickled  doAvn  the  back  of  the 
grotto  into  a  small  natural  basin  of 
rock  only  a  few  feet  from  Avhere  he  lay. 
He  could  touch  the  water  with  his  hand, 
and  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  done 
so  some  time  long  long  ago.  The  cave 
Avas  deliciously  cool  and  quite  deserted. 
Glancing  doAvn,  Irving  perceived  that 
he  lay,  not  on  the  bare  ground,  but  on  a 
rude  litter,  and,  to  his  astonishment,  a 
coai-se  cloth  had  been  folded  and  placed 
under  his  head  for  a  pillow.  This,  then, 
Avas  evidently  not  a  tiger’s  den.  But 
Iioav  he  had  escaped  from  the  jaAvs  of 
the  tiger,  or  Iioav  he  had  come  here,  he 
could  not  conjecture. 

While  he  lay  wondering  at  His  mar¬ 
vellous  escape  he  Avas  startled  by  a 
light  footstep.  Turning  his  head,  he 
saAV  a  Khond  enter  the  leafy  mouth  of 
the  cave.  The  hillsman  approached  and 
knelt  in  silence  by  his  side.  Irving  felt 
no  fear  of  the  man,  for  he  had  all  his 
life  been  surrounded  by  natives,  and 
had  already  spent  two  seasons  on  the 
hills  Avith  his  father.  Besides,  there 
Avere  several  Khonds  among  his  father’s 
peons,  and  living  had,  Avith  the  pro¬ 
verbial  quickness  of  children  for  pick¬ 
ing  up  the  languages  spoken  about 

them,  acquired  quite  an  extensive  vo¬ 
cabulary  of  Khond  words.  In  this 
Avay  he  Avas  able,  without  difficulty,  to 
hold  communication  Avith  the  hillsman 
avIio  now  knelt  beside  him. 

“  Who  are  you  1  ”  he  asked. 

“I  one  Khond  man,”  replied  his  com¬ 
panion. 

“  Where  am  I1?  How  did  you  get  me 
away  from  the  tiger  1  ” 

“You  in  Khondman’s  cave.  Tiger 
running  aevay.  Khondman  light  one 
big  tire.  Tiger  see.  ’Fraid  got.  Drop¬ 
ping  young  t/ora.  Running  away.” 

“What  did  you  bring  me  here  fori 
Why  didn’t  you  take  me  to  my  father — 
to  the  camp  1  ” 

“Camp  very  far  got.  No  able  take 

then.  Take-  aftei’Avards.” 

He  then  proceeded  to  examine  the 
lad’s  arm.  The  handling  of  the  limb 
gave  Irving  such  exquisite  pain  that, 
after  setting  his  teeth  and  trying  to 
bear  it  in  vain,  he  begged  the  Khond  to 
desist. 

“All  right.  Bone  no  broke.  Flesh 
bad  hurt,”  said  his  companion,  as  he 
carefully  bound  up  the  limb  again. 

Just  then  a  young  Avoman  entered  the 
cave.  Her  dress  Avas  of  the  simplest — a 
long  cloth  tied  about  her  hips  in  such  a 
Avay  as  to  form  a  kirtle  that  reached  to 
the  knee.  The  end  of  this  cloth  Avas 
brought  up  under  the  right  arm,  drawn 
across  the  breast,  and  thrown  over  the 
left  shoulder,  thus  forming  a  complete 
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costume.  Her  neatly-combed  liair  was 
do;  up  in  a  curious  queue  at  the  side  of 
her  head,  just  behind  the  right  ear.  Her 
hair  and  all  the  exposed  parts  of  her 
body  glistened  with  oil.  Saffron,  ground 
into  a  yellow  paste  with  oil,  had  been 
plentifully  rubbed  upon  her  face  and 
arms  for  good  luck.  Great  copper 
bangles,  or  bracelets,  adorned  her 
ankles  and  wrists.  About  her  copper- 
hued  neck  were  strung  several  strings 
of  cowrie-shells,  another  of  tiger’s-claws, 
and  still  another  of  cheap  glass  beads — 
probably  her  greatest  treasure.  Her 
•ears  were  loaded  down  with  rings  of 
copper,  each  as  large  round  as  a  saucer. 
Her  Hat  nose,  too,  as  though  unwilling 
to  be  behind  in  any  particular,  was 
pierced  in  three  different  places,  and 
adorned  with  as  many  copper  rings. 

This  young  woman  was  evidently  the 
hill.sman’s  wife,  for  she  approached  him 
without  hesitation,  and  set  down  by 
Irving’s  side  a  rude  earthenware  dish 
containing  food. 

“  The  young  dora  will  eat  1  ”  half 
queried  the  hillsman,  pointing  to  the 
dish. 

In  spite  of  the  terrible  events  of  the 
past  night,  and  the  excruciating  pain  of 
ins  wounds,  Irving  really  felt  hungry. 
He  raised  himself  upon  his  right  elbow 
with  the  Khond’s  help,  while  the  girl 
pushed  the  food  closer.  It  was  a  mess 
of  a  peculiar  kind  of  porridge,  or  genji , 
called  cembali,  red  and  uninviting  in 
appearance.  The  black  earthen  dish 
containing  it  added  nothing  to  its  tempt¬ 
ingness,  and  Irving  turned  from  it  in  ill- 
concealed  disgust. 

“  Have  you  no  rice  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“Rice  no  got.  Poor  Khondman  how 
lice  eating  l  ” 

“  I  can’t  eat  this,”  said  Irving.  “Be¬ 
sides,  there’s  no  spoon.  Can’t  you  fetch 
a.  fellow  a  spoon  ?  I  might  taste  it.” 

The  Khond  looked  puzzled. 

“Oh,”  Irving  laughed,  even  in  his 
pain,  as  the  ridiculousness  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  suddenly  dawned  upon  him,  “you 
don’t  eat  with  spoons,  do  you  %  ” 

The  hillsman,  accustomed  from  in¬ 
fancy  to  making  the  five  lingers  of  his 
right  hand  answer  all  the  purposes  to 
which  we  put  spoons  and  forks,  nodded 
and  pointed  again  to  the  food. 

“Little  eat.  Strength  come.  Then 
young  dora  home  going.” 

The  hillsmen,  Irving  knew,  never 
wasted  a  word  if  they  could  help  it. 
He  also  knew  that  what  his  dusky  com¬ 
panion  said  was  true — that  he  must  eat 
if  he  wished  to  gain  sufficient  strength 
to  return  to  camp.  So  with  a  grimace, 
at  which  the  girl  laughed  a  low,  musical 
laugh  in  her  wide-eyed  wonder,  he  gin¬ 
gerly  dipped  his  fingers  into  the  mess 
and  conveyed  a  portion  of  it  to  his 
mouth.  It  tasted  sweet  and  wholesome, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  an  occasional 
draught  of  water  from  the  rocky  basin 
at  his  side,  he  at  last  succeeded  in  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  whole  of  it.  As  the  last 
mouthful  disappeared  the  girl  laughed 
again,  and  her  husband  indulged  in  a 
low  grunt  of  satisfaction. 

Irving  washed  his  face  and  hand  in 
the  cool  water.  When  he  turned  again 
towards  the  entrance  of  the  cave  the 
man  and  girl  had  disappeared,  and  he 
was  alone.  An  hour  passed  slowly 
away,  and  he  grew  impatient  of  the 
long  delay.  Why  not  start  for  camp  at 


once  t  He  rose  to  his  feet  and  tottered 
slowly  to  the  entrance,  but  the  cave 
began  to  whirl  around  in  a  curious 
manner.  The  rocky  floor  seemed  to 
wave  and  rise  towards  him,  and  he  was 
glad  to  make  his  way  back  to  his  rude 
couch.  He  now  observed  that  the  sun 
was  high  in  the  heavens — it  shone  almost 
directly  into  the  narrow  cleft  in  the 
rocks  above  his  head — and  he  recol¬ 
lected  that  lie  must  not  expose  himself 
to  its  effects.  He  remembered,  too,  what 
his  father  had  said  about  drinking  the 
mountain  water,  and  wondered  whether 
lie  would  have  fever  and  die.  Next  he 
fell  to  wondering  what  his  father  and 
mother  and  Cousin  Arthur  were  doing, 
and  started  and  looked  around,  half 
ashamed  to  find  the  tears  slowly  cours¬ 
ing  down  his  cheeks.  But  he  was  alone, 
and  half  an  hour  later,  when  the  Khond 
crept  softly  to  the  cave’s  mouth  and 
cautiously  peeped  in,  Irving  lay  upon 
his  side  wrapt  in  profound  slumber. 

The  same  night  Mrs.  Stillwell  lay 
awake  hour  after  hour,  weeping  for  her 
lost  boy.  She  knew  there  was  no  hope 
of  his  escape,  except  by  some  wonder¬ 
ful  interposition  of  Providence.  In 
this  thought  she  at  last  found  peace  ; 
and  as  she  gradually  grew  calmer  under 
the  soothing  influence  of  her  implicit 
faith  in  a  Higher  Power,  the  impression 
grew  upon  her  that  she  was  to  see  her 
boy  again.  So  strongly  did  this  idea 
fasten  itself  upon  her  mind,  that  she  at 
length  called  softly  to  her  husband, 
whom  she  could  see  stretched  upon  his 
cot  near,  in  the  dim  light  of  the  tent. 

“  James,  James  !  Are  you  asleep  ?” 

“  No,  dear,  what  is  it  ?  ” 

“I  have  been  thinking  —  thinking  — 
and  1  believe  we  shall  see  our  child 
again.  I  can’t  believe  ” — with  a  little 
sob — “that  God  will  take  him  away  so 
soon.” 

“Why,  Annie,  how  singular;  that  is 
exactly  what  I  have  been  thinking 
about.  The  same  impression,  too — nay, 
conviction  —  has  fastened  upon  me  so 
strongly,  that  1  cannot  shake  it  off,  do 
what  I  will.” 

“  Hark  !  What  is  that  noise,  James '?” 

Both  listened  breathlessly.  A  lighted 
lamp,  shaded  towards  the  tent  side,  had 
been  so  placed  in  the  doorway  as  to 
afford  a  faint  light  to  those  within,  and 
throw  a  long  bright  ray  out  into  the 
darkness  of  the  grove.  The  sound  that 
now  fell  upon  the  ears  of  the  listeners 
was  a  singular  one.  Once  heard  in  the 
awful  stillness  of  the  night,  it  could 
never  be  forgotten.  It  wan  Idee,  the.  canter 
of  a  good-sized  pong  over  so  ft  sand. 

The  long  peculiar  lope  came  straight 
through  the  grove,  then,  apparently 
terrified  by  the  light,  turned  and  made 
a  circuit  around  the  large  tent,  and  so 
off  to  the  south  side.  As  it  passed,  the 
tent  shook  to  the  centre.  Their  prowl¬ 
ing  visitant  had  come  in  contact  with 
one  of  the  corner  ropes.  Mr.  Stillwell 
sprang  excitedly  from  his  cot  and  seized 
his  rifle. 

“  A  tiger  !  ”  he  cried,  making  for  the 
door,  where  he  shouted  in  the  native 
dialect,  “  Ho  !  Ldscdro  '  Pulli  vucliai 
— -pidli  vucluii /”  (“Ho,  Lascar!  A 
tiger ’s  come  !  A  tiger ’s  come  !  ”) 

In  a  moment  the  whole  camp  was  in 
a  hubbub.  The  native  servants  ran 
hither  and  thither  in  the  darkness  until, 
fully  awake,  they  learned  for  a  certainty 


what  the  matter  was,  when  they 
huddled  together  in  shivering  terror. 
Mi-.  Stillwell  called  for  a  light;  and, 
when  the  lantern  had  been  brought, 
proceeded  to  the  corner  of  the  tent  near 
which  the  tiger  had  passed,  to  examine 
the  ground.  A  tiny  rivulet  had,  in  the 
previous  rains,  washed  down  from  the 
higher  ground  and  deposited  here  a 
small  bed  of  sand,  and  in  this  the  prints 
of  an  enormous  tiger’s  paws  were  dis¬ 
tinctly  seen,  even  by  the  dim  light  of 
the  lantern. 

At  that  moment  the  butler  gave  a 
cry  of  alarm.  “Marster!  marster  ! 
Come,  see,”  he  said,  pointing  to  a  dark 
object  upon  the  ground,  just  beyond 
where  they  stood. 

With  a  Ktpidly  beating  heart  Mr.  Still¬ 
well  hurried  to  the  spot,  and  turned 
the  full  blaze  of  the  lantern  upon  the 
mysterious  object.  It  was  a  sheep,  all 
mangled  and  bloody,  but  still  alive  ! 
When  he  turned  it  over  with  his  foot 
it  bleated  piteously.  It  was  one  of  the 
three  that  had  been  brought  from  the 
plains  for  slaughtering.  The  tiger  had 
seized  it  in  the  dark,  and,  while  making 
off  with  his  prey,  had  come  in  contact 
with  the  strong  corner  rope  of  the  tent. 
The  sudden  concussion,  together  with 
Mr.  Stillwell’s  shout  from  within,  had 
terrified  the  beast,  and  he  had  there 
and  then  dropped  his  prey  and  beaten 
a  hasty  retreat. 

{To  be  continued.) 

THE  “BOY’S  OWN’’  HOME  OF 
REST  FOR  WORKING  BOYS. 

[ Contributions  received  up  to  September  17th,  188?.] 


a  s.  (l. 

Brought  forward  . .  . .  525  10  Sj 

June  13.— Collected  by  C.  H.  II.  Commios 

(Tavistock) . 030 

June  17.— Collected  by  Francis  H.  Ewens 
(London,  w.),  Os.  6d. ;  Rev.  C.  Fitzgerald 

(Bahamas),  2s.  6d .  0  9  0 

June  29.— Diyland  Haslam,  jun.  (Read¬ 
ing)  ..  . 030 

July  4.— “An  Ayr  Academy  Boy”..  0  2  0 

July  11 — Collected  by  H.  C.  L.  Brodlmrst 

(St.  Ileliers) . 080 

July  12. — Collected  by  E.  Brooks  (Rugby)  0  10  1 
July  20.— A.  Buck  (Ashby)  ..  .  ■  •  0  0  9 

July  22.— Collected  by  W.  J.  Geary  (Bir¬ 
mingham)  . 0  0  0 

July  26.— Collected  by  F.  Allfrey  (Burgess 

Mill) . 0  8  0 

July  28.— Collected  by  H.  D.  Marshall 
(Holmfirth),  13s.  7d.  ;  Collected  by 
E.  W.  Cotter*(Youghal),  11s.  Od.  ..  15  1 

July  29.  —  Collected  by  S.  W.  Graham 

(Liverpool) . 0  17  0 

August  4. — Collected  by  II.  Ollis  . .  . .  0  3  3 


August  15.— Collected  by  Alfred  Anger 
(London,  N.W.),  5s.  :  Miss  Richards 
(Hytlie),  3s.  ;  Collected  by  Chas.  G. 

Hopkins  (Tewkesbury),  Is.;  A.  \V.  (Shef¬ 
field),  Od . 0  9  0 

August  22. — Collected  by  H.  .T.  J.  Perle 
(Shrewsbury).  8s.  Od.:  Collected  by  P.  J. 

Tucknell  (London,  N.),  Is.  . .  0  9  0 

August  31.— Collected  by  W.  Perry  Brown 
(Walsall),  0s.;  Collected  by  Alfred  H. 

Cowley  (London,  1!.),  3s  :  D.  .T.  Hunter, 

0d.;  G.  W.  B.  (London,  E.),  4s .  0  13  0 

September  15. — Collected  by  William 
Moreton  (Maidenhead),  13s.  8d. ;  Col¬ 
lected  by  Robert  L.  Ibbs  (London,  N.W.), 

5s . 0  18  8 

September  17.— Collected  by  G.  Manley, 
jun.  (Nettlebed),  Od.  ;  “Golden  Sword” 

(Brighton),  2s.  Gd . 0  3  0 
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*,  Collecting  Cards  may  still  be  had.  It  is  parti¬ 
cularly  requested  that  all  cards  which  have  been 
out  more  than  a  month  must  be  returned  imme¬ 
diately.  Readers  wishing  to  continue  the  good  work 
will  gladly  be  supplied  with  fresh  cards. 


Tl}e  t3oy’$  Owti  cJ3apef, 


TO 


rtered  impure  by  foul  smells  and  in¬ 
judicious  feeding,  depend  upon  it  yon 
will  not  have  an  egg.  Do  all  repaiis 
at  once, then;  and,  if  you  can  mana;  3 
it,  make  them  a  shelter-run,  where 
they  can  take  exercise  and  do  a  hit 
of  scraping  among  garden  stuff  you 
throw  in  on  purpose,  and  let  their 
food  be  warm  and  stimulating,  but 
not  over-fattening.  Table  scraps  and 
boiled  pluck,  with  hits  of  liver,  do 
wonders  sometimes  in  egg-producing. 
Have  you  killed  or  cleared  out  useless 
stock?  If  not,  do  so  at  once.  This  is 
one  of  the  secrets  of  success.  A  fowl, 
after  her  second  season  of  laying,  had 
better  be  fattened  for  pot  or  market.  When  you 
have  thoroughly  renovated  your  fowl-house,  and  all 
that  pertains  thereto,  and  made  everything  snug 
against  the  coining  storms,  lay  in  your  supplies  of 
needfuls  in  the  shape  of  grain,  and  straw.  a»d  gravel, 
then  you  can  afford  to  lie  happy  in  mind  because 
you  have  done  your  duty. 


The  Pigeon  Loft. — In  last  month’s  Doings  we 
recommended  thorough  cleaning  and  disinfecting. 
This  work,  and  that  of  repairs,  ought  to  he  finished 
by  now.  It  will  be  wise,  now  that  cold  weather  is 
commencing,  to  keep  a  good  look-out  for  cases  of 
sickness,  diarrhoea,  cramp,  etc.,  and  to  remove  any 
ailing  bird  at  once  to  your  hospital-pen.  This  must 
he  clean,  and  dry.  and  warm.  Warmth  has  a  won¬ 
derful  effect  in  restoring  the  sick  pigeon  to  health. 
Peed  on  the  best,  and  give  appropriate  remedies. 
In  colds,  with  running  from  and  swelling  of  eyes,  a 
dose  of  castor-oil  should  be  given,  and  the  head 
frequently  bathed  with  hot  milk-and-water. 

On  cold,  frosty  davs  a  little  hemp-seed  may  be 
given  to  your  birds  with  advantage.  At  all  events, 
you  must  feed  extra  well  during  inclement  weather  : 
and.  if  you  keep  the  loft  clean,  dry,  and  free  from 
draughts,  you  will  he  but  little  troubled  with  sick¬ 
ness. 


NOVI!  MB  Kll. 


THE  Poultrt  Pun.— What  are  the  Doings  for 
November?  Well,  with  lively  recollections  of 
the  severity  of  last  winter,  it  is  surely  well  to  be 
prepared  for  this.  If  fowls  are  to  do  any  good  at 
all.  they  mint  he  made  comfortable  as  to  housing, 
if  they  suffer  from  cold  or  wet,  or  their  blood  is  ren- 


Tiie  Aviary. — If  you  have  finished  weeding,  or 
selling,  and  giving  away  birds  that  you  do  not  see 
your  way  to  keep  with  advantage  :  if  you  continue 
|  to  keep  your  cages  clean  and  dry ;  if  you  feed 
i  plainly,  giving  a  little  green  food,  and  perhaps 
putting  a  rusty  nail  now  and  then  in  the  water; 
if  you  keep  your  favourites  in  a  dry,  warm  room, 

I  avoiding  draughts  at  night,  but  valuing  sunshine  and 
I  fresh  air  by  day,  then  you  are  doing  well,  and  may 
|  rest  content.  The  same  rules  will  hold  good  as  to 
th e  foreign  aviary,  but  you  must  have  a  good  supply 
!  of  clean  food  suitable  for  the  different  kinds  you 
I  keep.  Cold  is  more  easily  borne  by  foreign  birds 
j  than  many  imagine,  but  damp  and  draughts  kill 
j  surely  enough. 

|  The  Babbitry. — Read  last  month’s  Doings,  and 
complete  your  repairs  this  month,  and  also  your 
I  stock  of  dry  bedding.  Cleanliness  is  most  essential 
I  to  the  welfare  of  your  bunnies,  so  is  room  to  run 
I  about.  It  is  your  dirtily-kept  and  closely-confined 
rabbits  who  are  always  bail  in  skin  and  ear,  and  no 
amount  of  good  feeding  will  keep  them  free  from 
such  complaints  if  they  cannot  have  exercise  suffi¬ 
cient  to  keep  their  blood  in  rapid  circulation.  Let 
the  bedding  now  he  ample,  and  the  food  sufficient 
)  and  clean.  Feed  regularly.  A  hoy  who  only  feeds 
his  bunnies  when  he  happens  to  think  about  them 
should  himself  be  kept  for  a  month  on  bread  and 
water. 

The  Bee  World. — All  is  or  ought  to  be  quiet 
i  now.  Bees  will  be  in  their  winter  quarters,  and  so 
snug  that  the  stormiest  day  that  blows  cannot  injure 
!  them.  Now  is  your  time  to  study  bees  in  books; 
and,  if  well  grounded  in  scientific  bee-keeping  from 
what  you  read,  next  summer’s  practice  will  or  ought 
1  to  make  you  perfect  in  this  money-making  hobby. 

The  Kennel.  —  November’s  cold,  and  rain,  and 
sleet  are  fatal  to  many  of  our  canine  friends,  but 
these  can  be  guarded  against  by  attention  to  very 
simple  rules.  Always  take  a  dog  out  for  a  good  run 
after  lie  lias  been  fed.— We  are  talking  especially 
about  outdoor  dogs.— always  see  that  he  has  abuii- 
j  dance  of  dry  straw,  for  a  dog  likes  to  bury  himself  on 
j  cold  nights.  Never  permit  him  to  go  to  bed  with  a 
|  wet  jacket.  Keep  a  coarse  towel  to  rub  him  well 
down.  Let  him  have  a  snack  of  something  to  eat 
J  last  thing  at  night,  and  give  him  a  run  first  thing  in 
:  the  morning. 

The  Kitchen  Garden.-  The  principal  part  of  the 
|  work  of  the  month  will  consist,  in  thormurhly  tidying 
up  immediately  after  the  leaves  have  fallen.  Walks 
j  and  bushes  should  be  trimmed,  and  beds  and  borders 
j  freed  of  weeds  and  litter  of  all  kinds.  Bough-dig 
ground  not  in  use,  that  seeds  of  weeds  may  die  by 
frost.  Plan  new  beds  and  borders;  make  and  mend 
j  roads.  Earth  up  celery.  Store  carrots  and  potatoes 
I  if  not  already  up.  In  sheltered  spots  you  may  plant 
j  the  earlier  kinds  of  broad  beaus,  and  even  sow  peas, 
j  You  may  also  plant  potatoes  by  way  of  an  experi¬ 
ment. 

The  Flower  Garden.— Bulbs,  hyacinths,  and 
tulips,  etc.,  may  be  put  down  now.  Put  them  in  as 
;  thickly  as  you  can  afford.  Such  spring  flowers  are 
the  beauty  of  suburban  and  village  gardens.  Get 
ready  and  trim  all  beds  and  borders,  and  kill  or  root- 
I  up  weeds.  Plant  spring  flowers  of  all  kinds;  even 
i  the  simplest  are  lovely.  Do  not  forget  —  violets, 

[  pansies,  primroses,  forget-me-nots,  and  the  charm¬ 
ing  anemone  and  squill. 

The  Window  Garden.— Trust  for  a  show  to  pots 
borrowed  from  the  greenhouse.  If  yon  have  blooms 
i  still,  carefully  remove  dead  leaves  and  all  decaying 
stumps.  Trim  and. tidy  everything.  Remove  mould, 
and  manufacture  new  .window -boxes,  and  look 
forward  to  spring. 


gPECIAL  NOTICE 


Q HRISTM AS  J\|  UMBER  OF  THE  “  g  Q  ” 


Friends  should  make  a  note  of  the  fad  that  this  year,  as  hitherto,  ire  intend  to  issue  a 


SPECIAL  EXTRA  CHRISTMAS  N UMBER 

of  the  Boy’s  Own  Paper,  to  consist  of  sixty  four  pages,  devoted  to  Seasonable  Stories,  Acting  Cltarac.es.  .If  v,  Games,  etc.,  etc., 
the  whole  fully  illustrated  by  the  best  Artists. 

This  Christmas  Number  will  be  issued  icith  the  December  Fart  of  the  “  Boy's  Own,''  and  will  cost  6 (/.  All  one  readers 


should  endeavour  to  secure  a  copy. 


As  it.  is  intended  to  print  only  a  limited  number,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  reprint,  readers  who  would  ensure  obtaining 
copies  arc  strongly  advised  to  give  their  orders  to  the  Booksellers  AT  ONCE,  by  which  means  they  will  of  course  obtain  precedence 
over  the  ordinary  purchaser.  It  may  be  remembered  that  many  readers  who  failed  to  do  this  in  regard  to  our  previous  Christmas 
Humbcrs  found  themselves  unable  to  obtain  them;  and  the  same  thing  is  of  course  not  at  all  unlikely  to  occur  in  regard  to  THIS 
Year's  Number,  which  will  not  be  included  in  the  bound  volume. 


ySgRm 


~  l 


r?^9.  ?/  J'  -•'  ' 
c:ir, 'f'P  S.  K.  IlAKRI- 

SON.  —  1.  To 
bronze  iron,  add 
four  ounces  of  gum 
shellac  and  half  an 
ounce  of  gum  benzoin  to 
a  pint  of  methylated 
spirits,  and  wait  till  the 
solution  is  complete.  You 
will  have  to  put  the  bottle  in  a 
warm  place  and  give  it  an  occa¬ 
sional  shake,  and  then  leave  it  for  a 
day  or  two  in  a  cool  place  to  settle, 
four  off  the  clear  liquor  and  add  to  it  half 
a  pound  of  finely-ground  bronze  green, 
which  you  can  alter  to  suit  your  taste 
with  lampblack  or  ochre.  Warm  the 
iron  and  paint  the  bronze  on  thinly  and 
smoothly.  When  the  bronze  is  dry,  var¬ 
nish  the  object  in  the  usual  way.  2.  You 
have  probably  been  crowded  out,  but 
such  a  signature  as  “  Reader, ”  of  which 
we  get  dozens,  would  consign  you  at 
once  to  the  waste-paper  basket. 

A.  Mack. — 1.  The  positions  of  the  planets 
are  given  in  Whitaker’s  Almanac.  Tor 
an  account  of  the  constellations  and  the 
means  of  identifying 
them,  read  the  series  of 
articles  which  ran 
through  our  sixth  vol¬ 
ume,  under  the  title  of 
“Stars  of  the  Month." 
2.  The  phrases  given  are 
examples  of  the  sub¬ 
junctive,  and  are  none  of 
them  erroneous.  They 
are  all  to  be  found  in 
ordinary  grammars.  3. 
Only  Dr.  Smith’s  Prin¬ 
cipal  ;  but  there  is  no 
such  tiling  as  an  easy 
road  to  Latin. 

Males. — A  volunteer  ge¬ 
nerally  joins  for  three 
years  at  least.  During 
the  first  two  years  he 
has  to  attend  sixty  drills, 
the  third  year  he  lias  to 
attend  nine  drills,  tf 


(Eorasponftence. 


Ul'SALA. — There  is  a  history  of  Norway  and  Sweden, 
by  Dr.  Dunham,  in  the  same  series  in  which  Camp¬ 
bell’s  “Lives of  tlie  Admirals”  first  appeared,  pub¬ 
lished  originally  by  John  Murray,  Albemarle 
Street. 

Egg  Collector. — Apply  to  Mr.  Bartlett,  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Zoological  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park,  lie 
will  tell  you  if  you  can  buy  the  eggs  of  the  foreign 
birds. 

Nemo.— Join  a  Science  and  Art  Department  class, 
and  work  up  for  a  scholarship  at  the  School  of 
Mines.  Get  the  “Science  Directory,”  price  six¬ 
pence,  from  the  Secretary,  Science  and  Art  Depart¬ 
ment,  South  Kensington,  s.w. 

T.  P.— To  call  a  magistrate  a  beak  is  not  respectful. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  very  old  English,  for  beak  is 
the  beag,  or  collar  of  office  magistrates  used  to 
wear. 

Bucephalus.— The  text-book  now  in  vogue  is  “Ar- 
matage  on  the  Horse,”  published  by  Messrs.  E. 
Warne  and  Co.,  15,  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  w.C. 

Boomerang.— Any  gunmaker  can  supply  you  with  a 
Morris  tube  mounted  as  you  require,  but  we  can¬ 
not  tell  you  the  nearest,  as  you  do  not  give  your 
address.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether 
a  reader  is  weekly,  or  monthly,  or  yearly,  aud  if 
we  had  it  would  not  be  worfch^jur-while  to  inquire. 
All  correspondents  are  given  an  equal  chance  of 
reply. 

P.  L.  Baynes.— As  a  rule  the  h  is  not  aspirated  ill 
the  few  words  of  Latiimlerivation  ;  but,  as  autho¬ 
rities  differ,  your  best  plan  is  to  buy  a  grammar, 
follow  the  list  it  gives,  and  quote  it  as  your  autho¬ 
rity.  All  are  agreed  in  uot  aspirating  the  h  in 
heir,  honesty,  honour,  and  hour. 

“Victoria  Regina”  Competition. 

Several  correspondents  have  written  to  say  they 
sent  in  more  words  than  the  numbers  for  which  the 
prizes  and  certificates  were  awarded,  aud  ask  an 
explanation.  That  is  very  simple.  The  Award  in 
regard  to  the  successful  competitors  was  not  made 
on  the  number  of  words  submitted,  but  on  the 
number  paused  as  legitimate  by  the  adjudicators. 
Several  sent  in  over  two  thousand  words,  and  re¬ 
ceived  credit  for  less  than  five  hundred.  Proper 
names,  foreign  words,  purely  technical  and  obsolete 
words,  words  with  duplicated  letters,  and  misspell¬ 
ings,  were  all  eliminated  before  the  counting  took 
place  :  aud  as  precisely  the  same  standard  was  used, 
and  the  same  test  applied,  to  all  competitors  alike, 
it  will  be  at  once  understood  how  painstaking  and 
laborious  was  the  examination,  and  how  eminently 
fair  the  Award. 


The  World-wide  Welcome  to  our  New  Volume. 


COAL  AND  WOOD 


OFFICES  AND  YARDS: 

Corner  Esplanade  and  Princess  Streets. 

Bathurst  Street,  nearly  opposite  Front  Street. 

Fuel  Association,  Esplanade  Street,  near  Berkeley  Street. 


THE  CHAMPION  OF  ALL  PARLOR  STOVES 


OFFICES : 

•20  King  Street  West.  769  Yonge  Street. 

409  Yonge  Street  552  Queen  Street  West. 

244  Queen  Street  East. 


ELIAS  ROGERS  &  CO, 


The  name  of  our 
Square  Base  Bur¬ 
ner  Stove,  “Art 
Royal,”  having 
been  assumed  by 
another  manufac¬ 
turer,  we  have 
changed thename 
to  “Red  Cross,” 
and  registered 
the  same. 


We  have  made 
important  im¬ 
provements  to 
this  already  pop¬ 
ular  stove  one  of 
which  is  a  double 
heater  attachme’t 
which  draws  the 
cold  air  from  the 
floor  and  dis¬ 
tributes  hot  air 
as  desired.  This 
is  the  most  power- 
ful  heater  and 
handsomest  stove 
made. 


We  have  this  season  added  several  new  lines  to 
our  already  long  list  of  “  FAMOUS”  STOVES, 
and  the  trade  should  see  samples 
of  same  before  placing  their 
orders  elsewhere. 


FULL  LINES  OF 

STAMPED  &  PIECED  TINWARE,  JAPANNED  WARE 

TINNERS’ TRIMMINGS  &  SUPPLIES. 


STOVE  BOARDS  IN  LARGE  VARIETY 

Of  new  and  beautiful  designs. 


McCLARY  MFG.  CO. 

London,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  and  London,  Hug. 


GLORIOUS  NEWS 

FOB  THE  SICK. 


CRYING  BABIES. 


OF  ALL  THE 


Sciatica,  Indigestion,  Rheumatism, 
Colds,  and  Neuralgia,  are  immediately 
relieved  and  permanently  cured,  or 
money  refunded,  by  Norman’s  Electro 
Curative  Belts,  Insoles,  &c.  Consulta¬ 
tion  and  catalogue  free. 

A.  NORMAN,  M  E., 

4  Queen  St.  East,  Toronto. 


Babies  cry  because  they  suffer.  Their 
little  gums  are  inflamed,  and  their  bodies 
are  more  or  less  feverish.  If  you  will  tie 
around  their  necks  one  of  Norman’s 
Electric  Teething  Necklaces  you  will 
see  a  wonderful  change  for  the  better, 
their  suffering  will  cease  and  their  general 
health  improve.  Ask  for  Norman’s,  take 
no  other,  you  will  be  pleased.  Price,  50c. 

A.  NORMAN. 


RUPTURE. 


Radical  Cure  Trusses.  The  very  best 
in  the  world  ;  all  kinds.  Come  and  see 
our  immense  stock,  and  be  fitted  with  the 
one  that  will  suit  your  case. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  re¬ 
funded. 

A.  NORMAN, 

4  Queen  St.  East,  Toronto. 


J.  W.  ELLIOT,  Dentist, 

43  A  45  King  St.  West,  Toronto. 


New  mode  celluloid,  gold  and  rubber  base,  sep¬ 
arate  or  combined  ;  natural  teeth  regulated,  re¬ 
gardless  of  malformation  of  the  mouth. 


^O^ah^LMQST  TASTELESS 


A  Specific  in  BRONCHIAL  AFFECTIONS,  COUGHS, 
COLDS,  CONSUMPTION,  and  a  Valuable  NutrienI 
i  n  all  Wasting  Diseases. 

Kenneth  Campbell  «.  Co  Montreal 


Accident  Insurance  Company 


OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 


Hhad  Office 
SIR  A.  T.  GALT, 
EDWARD  RAWLINGS,  - 


Montreal. 

President 
Man.  Director 


Grants  Insurance  or  Indemnity  payable  in  the 
event  of  Accidental  Death  or  Injury. 

Has  paid  8,000  claims  and  never  contested  any  at 
law. 

Does  the  largest  business  in  the  Dominion. 


MIDLAND  &  JONES, 

Gen.  Agent s.  Toronto  District. 
N.  E.  Cor.  Victoria  and  Adelaide  Sts. 
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Combinations 

Of  Manufacturers  in  producing  a  good 
Cook  Stove,  there  is  none 
to  equal 


MOSES’ 

COMBINATION 

STOVE. 


Those  who  relish  a  well-cooked  roast, ‘or 
a  palatable,  appetizing  bun  or  cake,  should 
not  fail  to  secure  this  best  of  stoves. 


The  Fire  never  gors  out  in  Winter. 

Manufactured  and  sold  by 

F.  Moses,  301  Yonge  St. 

TORONTO. 


The  Century  Magazine.  I 

WITH  the  November,  1887,  issue,  The  j 
Century  commences  its  thirty-fifth 
volume  with  a  regular  circulation  of  almost 
250,000.  The  War  Papers  and  the  Life  of 
Lincoln  increased  its  monthly  edition  by 
100,000.  The  latter  history  having  re¬ 
counted  the  events  of  Lincoln’s  early  years, 
and  given  the  necessary  survey  of  the 
political  condition  of  the  country,  reaches 
a  new  period,  with  which  his  secretaries 
were  most  intimately  acquainted.  Under 
the  caption 

Lincoln  in  the  War, 

the  writers  now  enter  od  the  more  im¬ 
portant  part  of  their  narrative,  viz.:  the 
early  years  of  the  War  and  President 
Lincoln’s  part  therein. 

Supplementary  War  Papers, 

following  the  “battle  series,’’  by  distin¬ 
guished  generals,  will  describe  interesting 
features  of  army  life,  tunneling  fi'o  t:  Libby 
Prison,  naira  ives  of  personal  adventure, 
etc.  General  Sherman  will  write  on  “The 
Grand  Strategy  of  the  War.” 

Kennan  on  Siberia. 

Except  the  Life  of  Lincoln  and  the  War 
Articles,  no  more  important  series  has  ever 
been  undertaken  by  The  Century  than 
this  of  Mr.  Kennan’s.  With  the  previous 
preparation  of  four  years’  travel  and  study 
in  Russia  and  Siberia,  the  author  under¬ 
took  a  journey  of  15,000  miles  for  the 
special  investigation  here  required.  An 
introduction  from  the  Russian  Ministei 
of  the  Interior  admitted  him  to  the  princi¬ 
pal  mines  and  prisons,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  some  three  hundred  State 
exiles, — Liberals,  Nihilists  and  others, — 
and  the  series  will  be  a  startling  as  well 
as  accurate  revelation  of  the  exile  system. 
The  many  illustrations  by  the  artist  and 
photographer,  Mr.  George  A  Frost,  who 
accompanied  the  author,  will  add  greatly 
to  the  value  of  the  articles. 

A  Nouel  by  Eggleston 

with  illustrations  will  run  through  the 
year.  Shorter  novels  will  follow  by  Cable 
and  Stockton.  Shorter  fictions  will  appear 
every  month. 

Miscellaneous  Features 

will  comprise  several  illustrated  articles 
on  Ireland,  by  Charles  De  Kay  ;  papers 
touching  the  field  of  the  Sunday-School 
Lessons,  illustrated  by  E.  L.  Wilson  ; 
wild  Western  life,  by  Theodore  Roosevelt ; 
the  English  Cathedrals,  by  Mrs.  van 
Rensselaer,  with  illustrations  by  Pennell  ; 
Dr.  Buckley’s  valuable  papers  on  Dreams, 
Spiritualism  and  Clairvoyance  ;  essays  in 
criticism,  art,  travel  and  biography ;  poems, 
cartoons,  etc. 

By  a  special  offer  the  number's  for  the 
past  year  (containing  the  Lincoln  history) 
may  be  secured  with  the  year’s  subscription 
from  November,  1887,  twenty-four  issues 
in  all,  for  $6.00,  or,  with  the  last  year’s 
numbers  handsomely  bound,  $7.50 

Published  by  The  Century  Co.,  33 
East  17th  Street,  New  York. 


Dudley  &  Burns 

II  Colborne  Street,  Toronto 


ST.  NICHOLAS. 

For  Young  Folks. 

SINCE  its  first  issue,  in  1873,  this  maga¬ 
zine  has  maintained,  with  undisputed 
recognition,  the  position  it  took  at  the 
beginning. — that  of  being  the  most  excel¬ 
lent  juvenile  periodical  ever  printed.  The 
best  known  names  in  literature  were  on  its 
list  of  contributors  from  the  start,-  -Bryant, 
Longfellow,  Thomas  Hughes,  George  Mac¬ 
Donald,  Bret  Harte,  Bayard  Taylor,  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett,  James  T.  Fields,  John 
G.  Whittier ;  indeed  the  list  is  so  long 
that  it  would  be  easier  to  tell  the  few 
authors  of  note  who  have  not  contributed 
to  “the  world’s  child  magazine.” 

The  Editor,  Mary  Mapes  Dodge, 

author  of  “  Hans  Brinker  ;  or,  The  Silver 
Skates,”  and  other  popular  books  for 
young  folks, — and  for  grown-up  folks, — 
too,  has  a  remarkable  faculty  for  knowing 
and  entertaining  children.  Under  her 
skilful  leadership,  St.  Nicholas  brings  to 
thousands  of  homes  on  both  sides  of  the 
water  knowledge  and  delight. 

St.  Nicholas  in  England. 

It  is  not  alone  in  America  that  St. 
Nicholas  has  made  its  great  success.  The 
London  Times  says  :  “  It  is  above  anything 
we  produce  in  the  same  line.”  The  Scots¬ 
man  says  :  “  There  is  no  magazine  that  can 
successfully  compete  with  it.” 

The  Present  Year  of  St.  Nicholas 

The  fifteenth  year  beginning  with  the 
number  for  November,  1887,  will  be  one 
of  its  best,  and  the  publishers  can  announce : 
Serial  and  Short  Stories,  by  Mrs.  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett,  Frank  R.  Stockton,  H. 
H.  Boyesen,  .Joel  Chandler  Harris,  J.  T. 
Trowbridge,  Col.  Richard  M.  Johnston, 
Louisa  M.  Alcott,  Professor  Alfred  Church, 
William  H.  Rideing,  Washington  Gladden, 
Harriet  Prescott  Spofford,  Amelia  E.  Barr, 
Frances  Courtenay  Baylor,  Harriet  Upton, 
and  many  others  Edmund  Alton  will 
write  a  series  of  papers  on  the  “Routine 
of  the  Republic,” — how  the  President 
works  at  the  White  House,  and  how  the 
affairs  of  the  Treasury,  the  State  and  War 
Departments,  etc.,  are  conducted  ;  Joseph 
O’Brien,  a  well  known  Australian  journa¬ 
list,  will  describe  “The  Great  Island 
Continent  ”  ;  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell 
will  tell  of  “London  Christmas  Panto¬ 
mimes”  Alice  in  Wonderland,  etc. )  ;  John 
Burroughs  will  write  “Meadow  and  Wood¬ 
land  Talks  with  Young  Folk,”  etc.,  etc. 
Mrs.  Burnett’s  short  serial  will  be,  the 
editor  says,  a  worthy  successor  to  her 
famous  “  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,” .  which 
appeared  in  St.  Nicholas. 

Why  not  try  St.  Nicholas  this  year  for 
the  young  people  in  the  house  ?  Begin  with 
the  November  number.  Send  us  $3.00,  or 
subscribe  through  booksellers  and  news¬ 
dealers.  The  Century  Co.,  33  East  17th  St. 
New  York. 


ACTS  UPON  THE 

Stomach, 
Liver, 
Kidneys 

AND 

The  Blood. 

AND  WILL  CUKE 

Biliousness. 

Dyspepsia, 
Liver  Com¬ 
plaints, 

Sick  Headache, 
Nervous 

Debility. 

May  Apple  Blood  Syrup  never  weakens,  but 
strengthens  and  invigorates  the  system.  For  sale 
by  all  diuggists.  Price  60c.  and  $1 


WILL  CURE  OR  RELIEVE 


BILIOUSNESS, 

DYSPEPSIA, 

INDIGESTION, 

IAUND1CE, 

ERYSIPELAS, 

SALT  RHEUM, 

HEARTBURN, 

HEADACHE, 


DIZZINESS, 

DROPSY, 
FLUTTERING 
OF  THE  HEART, 
ACIDITY  OF 

THE  STOMACH, 
DRYNESS 

OF  THE  SKIN, 


And  every  species  of  disease  arising 
from  disordered  LIVER,  KIDNEYS, 
STOMACH,  BOWELS  OR  BLOOD. 

T.  MILBURN  &  CO.,  Pro%e&m 


Church’s  Osborne  Blue 

THE  BEST  IN  USE. 

Used  exclusively  in  the  Governor-General’s 
Laundry,  Rideau  Hall.  '' 

ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR  IT. 


DUNN’S 


PKftETSSATIYO 

Mustard  Oil 

CAUSES  NO  PAIN. 

RELIEVES 

RHEUMATISM 

NEURALGIA  AND  COLDS. 

Guaranteed  Genuine  by 

W.G.  Dunn  &  Co., 

Mustard  Manufacturers, 

HAMILTON,  ONTARIO. 

Price  25c.  per  Bottle. 
Sold  by  Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade. 
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TELEPHONE  1481. 


MINIATURE  CAMERA* 


WITH  COMPLETE  OUTFIT. 


With 

Dry  Plates, 
Sensitized 
Paper 


Developing, 
Fixing 
and  Toning 
Chemicals 


Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  $3.00,  or  C.O.D.  Send  for  Catalogue 


F.  QUA  &  CO.,  49  King  Street  West,  Toronto. 


Messrs.  F.  QUA  &  CO 

Beg  to  inform  their  patrons  and  the  general  public  that  their 

STOCK  OF  TOYS,  FANCY  GOODS,  BOOKS,  Ac. 

Will  be  ready  for  inspection  shortly,  and  also  to  thank  them  for  their  generous  appreci¬ 
ation  of  their  efforts  to  provide  for  them  a  class  of  Toys  that  can  be  seen  nowhere  else. 

We  are  determined  to  succeed  in  this  our  object,  and  to  keep  up  the  reputation  for 
first-class  goods  this  house  has  enjoyed  for  many  years  under  Mr.  Marshall,  our  prede 
cessor’s  management. 

Our  stock  will  be  much  larger  this  season  than  it  has  been  any  previous  year,  com¬ 
prising  as  it  does  Importations  from  all  Countries  where  anything  new  can  be  obtained. 

We  give  below  a  list  of  some  of  its  principal  articles,  finding  as  we  do  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  give  a  complete  description  of- all  the  different  lines  we  carry. 


ROCKING  HORSES 

Covered  with  Real  Horse  Hide,  and  Handsomely  Painted  and  Finished  Wooden  ones, 
ranging  in  price  from  .$1.50  each  to  $20.00. 

MAGIC  LANTERNS 

Without  doubt  the  finest  assortment  of  Lanterns  ever  shown  in  Canada.  Prices  from 

25c.  each  to  $20.00. 

DOLLS’  CARRIAGES 

All  sizes  and  prices. 

TOY  FURNITURE 

In  sets  and  separate  articles.  An  entirely  New  Line  this  Season. 


DOLLS’  DISHES 

Five  O’Clock  Tea — Dinner  and  Breakfast  Sets. 

BUILDING  BLOCKS 

Of  every  pattern  and  design,  including  the  celebrated  Anchor  Stone  Building  Blocks. 

DOLLS 

Our  Stock  is  large  and  more  complete  than  ever  in  this  Line. 

GAMES 

Of  every  description,  for  young  and  old  —  an  immense  assortment. 

MECHANICAL  TOYS  A  SPECIALTY 

Bears,  Swans,  Dolls,  Locomotive  Trains,  Dancing  Figures,  etc. 

Drums,  Bugles  Rallies,  Blackboards,  Children's  Desks,  Photo 
A  bums,  Writing  Desks,  Work  Boxes,  Jewel  Cases, 
Comb  and  Brush,  Manicure  and  Shaving  Sels. 

PRINTING  PRESSES 


Come  and  see  for  yourselves,  and  bring  the  little  ones  along,  they  never  fail  to  en¬ 
joy  it.  If  you  cannot  come,  send  us  your  address,  and  we  will  send  you  one  of  our 

ILLUSTEA  TED  C_A_T_A_XjC GTTES. 


F.  QUA  &  CO,  49  King  St.  West,  TORONTO. 

(Sneeessors  to  Robl.  Marshall)  Telephone  1481. 
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MANTLES 


$3.00 

$4.00 

$5.00 


Will  buy  a  Ladies’  Tailor  - 
made  Jersey  Jacket  at 

PETLEY’S 

Will  liny  a  Long  Ottoman  ■ 
Cord  Cloth  Lister  at 

PETLEY’S 


Will  buy  a  Handsomely-trim¬ 
med  Tail  vr-made  Jacket  at 

PETLEY’S 


128  to  132  King  St.  East 

TORONTO 

NEARLY  OPPOSITE  the  MARKET 


$6.00 


med  Ulster  (54  to  62  in.  long) 
at  PETLEY’S 


$7.50 


Will  buy  an  F.legant  Ladle-’ 
Holman  at 

PETLEY’S 


Will  buy  a  handsome  Win- 
ter  Mantle  (choice  of  twenty 
different  styles)  at 

PETLEY’S 


glCYCLES. 

Send  for  list  of  over  SIXTY 
(60)  Second-hand  Wheels. 
Great  bargains  offered.  New 

Catalogue  ready  in  April. 

Don't  place  your  order  before 
seeing  it. 

_A__  T_  LATTE 
MONTREAL. 


ARE  THE  BEST  MADE. 


ASK  FOR  THEM  IN  CAN  S , 
BOTTLES  or  PACKAGES 


THE  LEADING  LINES  ARE 

-BAKING  POWDER 
F  L AYORING  EXTRACTS 
SHOE  BLACKING 
STOVE  POLISH 
COFFEE 


spices 

hr  BORAX- 
CURRY  POWDER 
CELERY  SALT 
MUSTARD 
POWDERED  HERBS « c. 

GUARANTEED  GENUINEx^L, 

y  PURE  GOLD  MAN  FG.CO^ 

/  31  FRONT  ST.  EAST.  TORONTO.  \ 
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HOUSEKEEPERS, 


Buy  Only 


If  you  want  the  best  value  for  your  money, 

If  you  warn  an  article  that  will  never  disappoint  you, 

If  you  want  thoroughly  good  and  healthy  Baiting  Powder,  into 
which  no  injurious  ingredient  is  ever  permitted  to  enter, 


Buy  Only 


COOK’S  FRIEND 


Remember,  “Cook’s  Friend" 


IS  THE  ONLY  GENUINE. 


Every  Package  has  »■ 


Trade  Mark  oh  it. 


^TRADEMARK, 

RETAILED  BY A  X,  11  BIBST-OIC-A-SS  GROCEB 


The  Piano 


That  Leads 


PIANOS  AND  ORGANS 


By  always  aiming  for  the  highest  and  best  in  their  art  ;  by  sparing  neither  time,  cost,  or  labor  to  make  their  Instruments 
as  perfect  as  possible  ;  by  adhering  firmly  to  a  fixed  ruj^^not  to  build  anything  but  the 
very  highest  grade  of  Pianos  and  Organs  ; 


THE  DOMINION  PIANO  &  ORGAN  COMPANY 


Have  built  up  for  themselves  a  home  and  foreign  name  for  the  superiority  of  their  Instruments,  which  stand  unrivalled  and 

unchallenged  before  the  civilized  world  ! 


No  Piano  is  in  such  demand  nor  has  become  so  popular  in  Canada. 
No  Organ  is  so  great  a  lavorite  with  the  people. 


Instruments  arriving  daily  from  the  Factory.  Special  inducements  to  purchasers  from  now  until  the  Holiday  season  is  over 
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jKING  ST.  WEST 
TORONTO  “ 


RUSE’S  TEMPLE  OF  MUSIC 


KING  ST.  WEST 
TORONTO 
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GR ATEFU 


O  O  M  PORTING. 


^.A.0^ 


EPPS’S 


SIMPLY 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA 


JAMES  EPPS  &  CO..  Homoeopathic  Ch 
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